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THE OLD NORSE MYTHOLOGY. 


Some archeologists have lost much 
time, and given themselves a vast 
amount of trouble, in endeavouring 
to present some pet system of my- 
thology in the form of a harmonious 
scheme, with all its parts thoroughly 
adjusted and adapted to each other, 
and a spirit of causation pervading 
the whole. Students of the Egyptian 
mythology found the heavenly bodies, 
the great physical features of the 
earth, the atmosphere, the prevailing 
forces of nature, and the general 
economy of the world, such as it ap- 
peared to the ancient sages of Egypt, 
—all indicated in the actions and 
offices and inter-relations imputed to 
the personages of their mythic sys- 
tem. Some modern scholars can 
find little else than the cheerful 
phases attending the early dawn, 
and the rising and daily journey of 
the sun, in the classic pagan myths. 
All this would imply the absence 
of a primal revelation, the gradual 
increase of knowledge among the 
earlier inhabitants of the globe, the 
earnest application of the minds of 
the most advanced to the discovery 
of a providential scheme, and the 
display of all this in the adventures 
and co-relations of a number of ima- 
ginary beings, male and female, not 
subject to any particular code of 
government, moral or political. 
Old-fashioned Christians, however, 
find it out of their power to adopt 
this darling hypothesis of a section 
of the wise men of our time. They 


are content to believe, on the autho- 
rity of inspired Scripture, and the 
consent of all the well-disposed 
thinkers of the Christian world, that 
a revelation of all that was necessary 
to be believed and to be practised 
by man was made to him imme- 
diately after his creation, and that 
all the mythic notions prevalent 
among the various peoples of the 
earth from the dispersion at Babel, 
were corruptions or misapprehen- 
sions of the belief held by Noah 
and his children. In the traditions 
of tribes and families, some of the 
first-delivered truths were still pre- 
served, but mostly in some modified 
or debased form. All that the seers 
or priests could effect at a later 
day was the introduction of a quasi- 
system into the mass of conflicting 
or heterogeneous materials preserved 
in the families of chiefs, whether 
they tilled the land, or herded cattle, 
or supported themselves by hunting 
in their migrations, 

Incoherent as any pagan system 
might have been, we are sure to have 
received it from the hands of the 
poets and romancers of its day in a 
still more debased and inconsistent 
shape than it appeared to the philo- 
sophical or serious thinking portion 
of the society in which it prevailed. 
Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, Pliny, or 
Plutarch, or their students, gave 
small credit to the absurd or inde- 
cent stories told of gods or god- 
desses by Ovid, or Aristophanes, or 
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Zucian. These loose-speaking and 
imaginative men treated their divini- 
ties, in whose existence they enter- 
tained but a slender faith, as irre- 
verently as the Norman Trouvéres, 
and the Celtic professors of story- 
telling did the saints canonised be- 
fore their time. Whether they chaunt- 
ed their legends or romances in 
rhym or rhythm, or merely gave 
prose versions of older poems, 
they were but little imbued with a 
religious spirit. They loved ap- 
plause, they loved good cheer, they 
led licentious lives, and as a rule, 
they were anything but favourites 
with their clergy. They modified 
the pagan legends received from 
their predecessors, gave a slightly 
Christian flavour to the heathen 
myth, and made Saint Peter, or Saiut 
George, or Saint Patrick, do duty for 
Apollo, or Mercury, or their Teutonic 
or Celtic substitutes. 

If the nominally Christian story- 
tellers or poets took such liberties 
while professing faith in revealed 
religion, what could be expected 
from bards among whose divinities 
were reckoned mere human pas- 
sions? Bad as the quasi-systems of 
paganism were, they are presented 
by the poets in a still worse plight. 

We are well acquainted with the 
mythologies of Greece, Rome, and 
Egypt, because they (its neighbours 
in the case of Egypt) possessed a 
living literature when receiving the 
Christian taith, The same may be 
said of those of India and China, as 
the inhabitants have long known the 
use of letters, and the ancient super- 
stitions still enjoy a more or less ex- 
tensive sway in these countries. We 
have but a very slight knowledge of 
the ancient myths of the Irish or 
Scotch Gael, or Bretons, or Welsh, 
as no copies of any books written 
in either branch of the Celtic by 
pagan writers are in existence, and 
the earliest Christian writers among 
them entered not into the particulars 
of their peculiar myths, These 
writers were, without exception, in- 
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mates of monasteries, who employed 
themselves on some sacred or secular 
history, or in making copies of por- 
tions of Scripture or rituals, and 
would have considered it an idle or 
culpable waste of time to dwell on 
the peculiar beliefs or practices of 
their pagan ancestors. Aneurin, 
Taliesin, and Llywarch Hen, who 
flourished in the sixth century, when 
the mythology of the pagan Britons 
was no secret to bard or story-teller, 
have left us but vague information 
on the subject. Toaremote island, 
lying on the very verge of the Arctic 
circle, we are beholden for the only 
complete information extant on the 
belief of any of the European peoples, 
Grecians and Romans excepted. 

This is how the memory of the old 
beliefs of the northern nations of 
Europe was preserved. 

Discontent with the rule of Harold 
Harfagar ( Fair Hair) sent many of 
his chiefs and people in the ninth 
century to Iceland, to enjoy liberty 
after their own fashion. They car- 
ried with them their minstrelsy, their 
legends, their myths, and their my- 
thology, and jealously preserved 
them till the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, about A.D. 1000. All these 
(idolatry excepted), together with the 
old Norse speech of the ninth cen- 
tury, are still to be found among the 
intelligent, letter-loving, and primi- 
tive people who inhabit that bleak 
island. 

However, the Icelanders of mo- 
dern tim>s would probably have now 
in their possession no more than a 
collection of household tales, the de- 
based relics of the old mythic and 
heroic lays of the Scalds, if some de- 
voted scholar of past times had not 
preserved them in the characters in- 
troduced by the missioners in every 
country of Europe, and still in use 
among Gaelic scribes. This most 
desirable man was the priest, Se- 
mund Sigfusson, surnamed Frode, 
or the learned, who was born in Ice- 
land about a.D. 1057. Szemund had 
studied in Germany, chiefly at Co- 
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logne, in company with another 
eager compatriot, Aré by name, on 
whom was also conferred the same 
honourable surname for his historical 
writings. Of these we unhappily 
possess no more than an account 
of the establishment of the Nor- 
wegians in the island. It is supposed 
that some of the poetical pieces 
copied out or composed by Semund 
have perished. The under-men- 
tioned, composing what is called the 
elder dda, have been preserved. 
It is almost a pity to be obliged to 
mention to young archzologists that 
the above nicely sounding word 
simply means “ grandmother.” 

The first piece in Semund’s Zdda 
has for name Voluspa, the ‘“ Oracle 
or Prophecy of (the priestess) Voda.” 
It contains in an abridged and rather 
confused form the whole system of 
Norse mythology, as it was under- 
stood by the original composer. 
There are beautiful and vigorous 
passages all through, but there is 
also a sad want of connexion, and 
the obscurity which prevails over 
the entire composition, due in part 
to its extreme antiquity, is dis- 
heartening enough to an ordinary 
student. 

The composer was not ignorant of 
the art of strongly arresting the at- 
tention ofhis audience. The pro- 
phecy in the opening lines is uttered 
by the daughter of the watchman of 
Asgard, the abode of the Aésir or 
gods. 

“‘ Hearken, ye sacred intelligences, 
great and small! I am the daughter 
of Heimdal, and it is my will to re- 
veal to you, O god of battles, the 
ancient prophecies which were com- 
municated to me long ago.” 

Then follow the creation of 
Heaven, Earth, and e/a (the abode 
of death) —of the giants, the gods, and 
men ; the wars between the gods and 
the giants ; the providential economy 
of the world as the heathen philoso- 
pher understood it ; the final attack 
on Asgard by the giants, the twilight 
of the gods, the destruction of gods, 
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giants, and men, and the renewal of 
the world under the AL-FADER, 
These events will be dwelt on more 
in detail in their place. 

The second piece in the elder 
Edda, is called Vaftrudnis-ma/, and 
consists of Odin’s visit to the wise 
giant Vaftrudnis, and the trial of wit 
and wisdom between the god and 
the giant. 

The wife of Odin, namely, Frigga, 
enjoyed a strong and clear view into 
futurity; but her fore-knowledge 
was of no more avail to her fa- 
vourites than was that of poor Cas- 
sandra to hers; through a different 
cause, however. Frigga knew the 
future, but owing to a determined 
silence on her part, no one was the 
better for it. She expressed a certain 
anxiety for the safety of her lord when 
he mentioned his proposed journey, 
but did not actively oppose it. Odin’s 
reception by the huge philosopher, 
was highly characteristic of the sus- 
picion and hospitality which went 
hand in hand, and marked the inter- 
course of the great in heroic times. 

Odin, entering in human shape 
into the great hall of Vaftrudnis, 
thus accosts the sage :— 

“ Hail to Vaftrudnis! I am here 
to hold converse with you, but first 
I desire to be informed if you pos- 
sess knowledge in the highest de- 
gree?” He receives this answer :— 

** What man is this who dares to 
question me in my own hall? For 
certain you leave not this place in 
life, unless you are my superior in 
knowledge.” 

“My name (answers Odin) is 
Gangrad (traveller), I have come 
a long journey; I am _ hungry, 
thirsty, and in need. Receive me, 
O great genius, with hospitality.” 

“Stand not on the flags, O 
Gangrad. ‘Take the place of honour 
at my table, and we shall afterwards 
try which is the wiser,—the visitor 
or the wise ancient.” 

The hunger and thirst of the 
stranger being appeased, the host, 
in order to ascertain if his visitor is 
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entitled to hold a controversy with 
him, proposes such questions as the 
following : 

“Whence the steeds that draw 
the chariots of the day and of the 
night? What rivers separate Asgard 
from Midgard (heaven from earth) ? 
Where is the battlefield on which 
the giants and the gods will contend 
on the last day?” Getting satisfac- 
tory answers, he says to his visitor, 
—‘ Thou art very wise my guest. 
Sit beside me. He who is found 
deficient in skill and knowledge in 
our controversy shall forfeit his 
head.” 

Things and usages of ancient 
times repeat themselves. There 
was up to our own times as much 
ill-blood between disputing scholars 
in colleges and out of colleges, and 
between rival schoolmasters in our 
country parts, as between Odin and 
Vaftrudnis. 

Odin, now taking on himself the 
office of examiner, questioned his 
host on the creation, on the origin 
of the gods and of genii, and of 
giants and human beings; on the 
various great events which had oc- 
curred, or would occur in heaven or 
earth, till the terrible twilight before 
the earth’s destruction ; and on al! 
these points he found his host as 
well informed as he himself. But 
he reserved the question of questions 
till the end. ‘Tell me, O great 
sage,” said he, “will not Balder 
(the sun, one of Odin’s children), 
the eloquent, the beautiful, the 
much-loved, be slain on a certain 
day of woe? Will they not lay his 
body on the pile to be burned ? and 
what are the words which his an- 
guished father will whisper into the 
ears of the corpse before the torch is 
applied ?” 

Here was a poser. Who could 
know the words but the being who 
was to utter them? Up rose the 
sage, and gazing with terror and 
awe on the lately despised visitor 
he.ctied,—“ No one can know these 
words but Odin himself. Thou art 
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HE. I resign my life into thy hands,” 
However, the poet has left it doubt- 
ful whether the conqueror insisted 
on his right or not. Let us hope 
that he showed greatness of mind on 
the occasion. 

Next in the collection stands the 
Havamaal (sublime discourse) sup- 
posed to have been uttered by Odin 
himself. The maxims, apothegms, 
&c., resemble those found in Dods- 
ley’s Economy of Human Life, but a 
few would jar upon the fine moral 
sense of the author of that collec- 
tion. Such is the following :—* Love 
your friends and the friends of your 
friends ; but do not show favour to 
the friend of your enemies.” Some 
are not a whit more edifying than 
the precepts in the Ars Amoris 
of that immoral old courtier, Publius 
Ovidius Naso. Odin lowered his 
dignity by giving such direction as 
this :—“ Let him who seeks to ob- 
tain the love of a young girl, enter- 
tain her with sweet talk, make her 
fine presents, and never cease prais- 
ing her beauty. It requires wisdom 
to bea successful lover.” 

Wisdom and love-making! Hear 
and shudder, O shades of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, Epictetus, and 
Sancho Panza! We would invoke 
that of Martin Farquhar Tupper, 
but for its still union with a healthy 
bodily presence. ‘The great master 
of Asgard displayed a spirit of 
cynicism not to be expected in so 
exalted a personage in the directions 
next quoted :— 

“ Do not depend on the assertions 
of a young girl, nor on those made 
by a mature woman, for their hearts 
resemble a wheel in motion. Levity 
dwells in their souls. ‘Trust not ice 
of one day’s formation, nor a sleep- 
ing serpent, nor the caresses of your 
betrothed, nor a broken sword, nor 
the son of a powerful man, nor a 
field newly sown.” 

In justice to the Scandinavian 
Solon, we must present more agree- 
able specimens of his wisdom and 
good nature, 
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“Tf a stranger enters your house 
with cold knees, set him before your 
fire. He who has come through the 
mountains, needs food, drink, and 
dry garments. 

“You can have no surer friend on 
a journey than prudence. It is the 
most useful provision you can make. 
In a strange place it is more valuable 
than a well-filled purse. It is pru- 
dence which supports the poor. 

“ Nothing can be more prejudicial 
to the young men of the time than 
excess in beer. The more a man 
drinks the less reason he retains, 
The bird of oblivion sings to the 
drunkard and flies off with his in- 
tellect. 

“The man without judgment lies 
awake all night, turning things over 
in his mind. Exhausted at the 
dawn of day, he is no wiser than 
when night set. 

‘Let a man be wise in modera- 
tion, but not more prudent than is 
needful. If he wishes to enjoy 
quiet sleep, let him not seek to know 
his future destiny.” We suspect the 
tampering of some Christian scribe 
with the original in this place. 

“ Rise early if you wish to acquire 
riches, or overcome your enemy. 
The sleeping wolf takes no prey, 
the sleeping hero no victory.” 

Though Odin, as may be gather- 
ed from one of these extracts, 
winked at Damon’s infidelity to 
Chloe, even as the Grecian Zeus 
would have done, he sternly set his 
face against attempts at weakening 
a married woman’s fidelity to her 
husband. This, as is well-known, 
was looked on asa foul crime in the 
eyes of the ancient Northmen. 

The poet who composed the 
fourth piece of the Zd@da (it is wanted 
in some old copies) made Odin de- 
‘scend a step or two still lower in the 
estimation of thoughtful people, by 
making him boast therein of his 
great skill in the runes, and the 
magic feats he was enabled to 
achieve by these means. It is 
probable that the introduction of 
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letters by the mortal chief Odin, into 
Sweden, when he brought his hordes 
thither from the East, afforded a 
foundation for attributing to the 
mythic Odin the power of perform- 
ing magic wonders by the inscrip- 
tion of these mysterious characters 
on wood or stone. Thus he is made 
to boast in the ancient Edda under 
consideration :— 

“fT can chant a poem which 
neither the wife of the king, nor the 
son of any man, knows. It is 
called the succour. It puts an 
end to quarrels, it cures ailments, it 
banishes sadness. 

“T know acharm by which I blunt 
the edges of the swords of my foes, 
and frustrate their hostile designs. 

““ I have only to chant a lay, if 
men bind me with chains, and these 
chains fly in pieces, and my limbs 
are free. 

“If I find a man suspended by 
his neck from a tree, I cut runes on 
the bark, and the man descends and 
holds converse with me.” 

There appears no great harm in 
all this, taking every thing into ac- 
count, but when we find the king 
of gods and men using his magic 
runes for a purpose much at heart 
with Jupiter or the “ Marquis of 
Steyne,” he incurs the hatred as well 
as the contempt of all decent folk. 

Our readers, we take for granted, 
are familiar with Gray’s fine poem, 
beginning :— 

Up rose the king of men with speed, 

And saddled straight his coal-black steed ; 
Adown the yawning hill he rode, 

Which leads to Hela’s drear abode. 

The original is in this division 
of the Edda. A portion of it, liter- 
ally translated, is submitted :— 

“Odin the King of Men arose; 
he saddled his horse Sleipner, he 
mounted him, and rode to the un- 
derground dwelling of Hela. 

“The dog who guards the Courts 
of Hela came before him. His 
mouth and his breast were stained 
with blood. He opened his wide 
red jaws in act to bite, and kept up 
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a dread howling at the father of 
magic. 

“Odin went on his way; the 
caverns resounded and shook at the 
tread of his steed. At last he came 
to the abode of Death, and stopped 
at the eastern door where the tomb 
of the prophetess stood. 

**He invoked her with charms 
made to call up the dead. He 
looked to the north ; he cut runic 
letters on the tomb; he uttered 
mysterious words, and demanded 


an answer. At last the unwilling 
prophetess arose, and thus she 
spoke :— 


“*Who is this unknown being, 
and who dares to break in on my 
rest, and draw me from my sepul- 
chre, where I have long lain, cover- 
ed with snow, and wet with driving 
showers?” The rest as in Zhe 
Descent of Odin, by Gray. 

Jack Horner, that pet of poor 
Douglas Jerrold, never uttered the 
memorable “ What a good boy am 
I!” with more self-complacency 
than did Odin deliver the conclud- 
ing stanza of his runes :— 

“ Now have I sung from my lofty 
residence my sublime verses, whe- 
ther useful or otherwise to the sons 
of men. Blessed be he who has 
chanted them! blessed be he who 
comprehends them! May they pro- 
fit those who remember them! 
Blessed be all who have paid at- 
tention to them !” 

So much for the elder Edda. 
We proceed to say something of 
the younger Edda and its author, 
Snorro Sturleson. ‘That most truth- 
ful authority Don Quixote de la 
Mancha asserts every man to be the 
son of his own works. Still, as the 
man precedes the works in point of 
time, he must here get the prefer- 
ence, 

Snorro Sturlesson, who reckoned 
the ancient kings of Norway among 
his ancestry, was born a.p. 1178, 
at Hvamma, in Iceland, where his 
people had resided since the early 
settlement of the country by the 
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Norwegians. His tutor was of the 
family of the learned Szmund Sig- 
fusson, and by him he was in- 
structed in the history, poetry, and 
other literature of his country. By 
the early death of his father and his 
marriage with a rich heiress, he 
soon acquired great influence in 
the home government of his country, 
whose legal and political chief he 
became by general consent at the 
annual Parliament, held at Thing- 
valla. He twice enjoyed this dig- 
nity of “ Lagman,” an office for which 
his extensive knowledge of the his- 
tory and political institutions of his 
country had well qualified him. 

But the defects of Snorro’s cha- 
racter far outweighed his good quali- 
fications. He was of loose manners, 
avaricious, arrogant, and _ resent- 
ful, and contrived by his intrigues 
to make Hacou, king of Norway, his 
personal enemy. His children un- 
happily imitated his evil examples. 
He made many enemies for himself 
besides King Haco, and was mur- 
dered, by a party of his ill-willers, 
in his own house, in the year 1241. 

Together with the pieces com- 
posing the later Edda, Snorro wrote 
the “Chronicles of the Kings of Nor- 
way,” translated by S. Laing, some 
quarter of a century since. The 
title, as in the case of most Northern 
works, was furnished by the first 
word of the narrative, //eimskringla 
(World’s Circle). The chronicle 
reached to the death of Magnus 
Erlingsson in 1177, and is highly 
valued for the vast amount of in- 
formation furnished, and the lucid 
and vigorous style of the composi- 
tion. 

Few require to be told that the 
chief portion of the later as well as 
of the earlier Edda was concerned 
with the Norse Mythology ; but the 
elucidation of this subject was not 
the chief design proposed to him- 
self by Snorro Sturlesson when com- 
mencing his labours, He thought 
only of furnishing the poets of his 
own and of later times with a sort 
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of Gradus ad Parnassum, the ren- 
dering of the figurative language 
used by the old poets into the 
phraseology of ordinary life, and the 
poetical garb in which aspirants 
should clothe common ideas. 

From the time when Odin made 
his ground good in Sweden till the 
establishment of Christianity, the 
deeds and praises of the gods, 
their friendly offices towards the 
human race,.and their ever-uneasy 
relations with the giants of Yotun- 
heim, largely entered into the com- 
positions of the Scalds. These 
professors committed little or none 
of their compositions to paper or 
parchment. They were  profes- 
sionals, took pupils under their 
charge, and probably gave them 
certificates of some kind when they 
had committed to memory their 
five times or seven times fifty lays, 
as the bards of Ireland did to their 
students. The language of the Scalds 
was highly figurative. A professor 
would no more think of mentioning 
an important personage or thing by 
the every-day term, than a loyal 
subject of our Queen would take 
the liberty of addressing her by her 
mere Christian name. The earth was 
the “Body of Ymer,” the last day was 
the “ Twilight of the Gods,” poetry 
was the “ Beverage of Odin,” the 
giants, the “ Sons of Frost,” &c. 

It was, then, to show he exact 
relation between the ordinary lan- 
guage of his day and the Scaldic 
euphuism that Snorro compiled his 
dictionary. It was the more neces- 
sary as the nominally Christian bards 
had saddled the pagan burthen with 
some later encumbrances bearing 
the stamp of the better belief, and 
the form of modern modes of 
thought. 

The Clavis began with the names 
of the twelve gods, and after the 
list they were repeated with the 
poetical equivalents after each ap- 
pellation. ‘To the name Odin were 


appended one hundred and twenty- 
six paraphrases, any one of which 
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would convey to the mind of the 
poetic student some presentment of 
the sovereign of Asgard. He was 
the “ Father of Ages,” “the Thick- 
browed One,” the “Eagle,” the 
“Father of Verses,” the ‘ Whirl- 
wind,” the “Burner,” “He who 
showers arrows,” &c. Loke was the 
“ Father of the Great Serpent,” the 
“Father of Death,” the “Adversary,” 
the “ Accuser,” the ‘‘ Deceiver of the 
Gods.” Freya was the “ Goddess 
of Love,” the “Divinity of the 
Golden Tears,” the “Goddess be- 
nign and Liberal.” 

Then followed the words in or- 
dinary poetic use many of them un- 
intellible to modeza scholars, but 
some of the equivalents of ordinary 
expressions possessing striking and 
poetic qualities. Rivers were the 
“Perspiration of the Earth,” the 
“Blood of the Valleys ;” arrows,— 
“Daughters of Destruction,” the 
“Hail falling on Helms.” The 
battle-axe was the “ Hand of 
Slaughter ;” the eye, the “ Lamp of 
the Visage,” the “Diamond of the 
Head ;” the hair, “Forest of the 
Head ;” where white, they were the 
“Snow of the Brain.” Herbage was 
the “Fleece and the Hair of the 
Earth ;” the earth itself, the ‘“ Skift 
that floats on the Ocean of Ages,” 
the “‘ Foundation of the Firmament,” 
the “Daughter of Night;” night 
itself, the “Veil of Discourse and 
of Care.” A battle was the “ Clash 
of Arms,” the ‘“Hail-Storm of 
Darts,” the “ Clang of Swords,” the 
“Bath of Blood.” The sea was 
the “ Field of the Sea Rover ;” the 
ship was their “Skate,” and the 
“Steed of the Waves,” &c. 

This portion of Snorro’s Edda 
was called the Sca/da, as those 
whose science it included were 
called, Skaldr,—men of sense and 
judgment. The Gaelic Ca7// implies 
the same qualities. These men of 
imagination and metre occasionally 
abused their privileges, and if they 
were men of sense they wrapped up 
this good gift so carefully that it 
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was beyond the power of mortal 
man, other than a Scald, to unwrap 
it again, or arrive at its comprehen- 
sion. Here is an example. There 
is a quatrain in Icelandic verse, 
consisting of fifteen words, which 
when translated into English must 
be taken in this order (the figures 
denote the original arrangement). 


2, 1, 3) 4s 15, 13, 11, 55 7, 14, 8, 6, 9, 10, 12. 


The words so transposed bear 
this sense:—“I hang the round, 
beaten, gaping snake on the end of 
the bridge of the mountain bird, at 
the gallows of Odin’s shield.” 

This sentence, imposing in ap- 
pearance, and almost approaching 
the sublime, simply conveyed to the 
mind of a Scaldic student, “I put 
this ring on my finger,” the follow- 
ing analysis furnishing the clue to a 
reconciliation. The “ round, beaten, 
gaping snake” is a ring; the 
“mountain bird,” is the hawk ; his 
bridge is the hand (of the falconer)’; 
the extremity of the hand is the 
finger ; the “ gallows of the shield,” 
z.¢., the thing on which it hangs, is 
the arm ; the finger is, of course, in 
the neighbourhood of the arm, the 
whole strikingly illustrating the fable 
of the mountain and its diminutive 
offspring. The reader will probably 
be pleased to have the original 
quatrain submitted to his eyes. It 
is to be found, with other specimens 
of Icelandic poetry, in Von Troil’s 
Iceland, Dublin, 1780. 

Heingi eg hamri kringdan 
Hang a riupu tangar, 
Grimnis sylgs a galga 
Gynnung bruar linna. 

In some MSS. of Snorro’s Edda 
is found a treatise on the mechan- 
ism of Icelandic poetry, but our 
limits will not admit of a descant on 
alliteration, assonance, governing 
words, &c. 

An instance of the troublesome 
research required for the explanation 
of some Scaldic phrase is furnished 
by the following myth, illustrating 
the connexion of poetry with the 
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“ Beverage of Odin.” This king of 
Asgard, traversing the earth with 
one or two others of the Aésir, in 
order to judge of its political and 
social condition, was hospitably en- 
tertained at the house of a childless 
peasant. They blessed him with a 
son in the same mode as Jupiter, 
Apollo, and Mercury, did their enter- 
tainer, the future father of Orion 
(see Smith or Lempriere). This 
youth, named Awaser, was replete 
with knowledge and Wisdom, and 
traversed sundry countries, affording 
information, and giving lessons of 
wisdom to all who wished for im- 
provement in science or morals. 

The great worth of Kuaser having 
excited the displeasure of two pesti- 
lent dwarfs, they seized on him, slew 
him, filled a vase with his blood, 
mixed honey with it, and the mixture 
became the fount of poetry. Who- 
ever tasted it, was at once inspired 
with the true spirit of poetic genius. 
The gods losing sight of their gifted 
son, made inquiries in many quar- 
ters, especially from the dwarfs, who 
cunningly removed all blame from 
themselves by relating that Kauser 
had died from a plethora of wisdom 
and knowledge. ‘ Much as he was 
questioned by every one with whom 
he forgathered, the queries were not 
sufficient in number to relieve his 
brain and heart, by drawing off the 
crowded and pressed contents, and 
death had come to his relief.” 

The astute and treacherous rogues 
were not long left in enjoyment of 
their plunder. A giant, whom they 
had offended, set them to perish on 
a small, lonely rock in the ocean, and 
they would have perished but for 
their vase of poetic liquor. This 
they offered as ransom, it was ac- 
cepted, they were sent about their 
business, and the vase conveyed into 
the bowels of a mountain, and en- 
trusted to the care of the giant’s 
daughter, the fair Gunloda, 

These circumstances coming to 
the knowledge of the gods, they con- 
sulted on the mode of recovering the 
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treasure. The thing was not easy of 
accomplishment, but Odin was equal 
to the occasion. Taking the form 
of a worm, he glided through holes 
and slits till he arrived at the sub- 
terranean chamber. Then he as- 
sumed his natural form, and so 
pleased the lady guardian that she 
willingly allowed him to take three 
cups of the liquor. These were such 
mighty draughts, that when he re- 
moved the third cup from his lips 
there was not a drop left at the bot- 
tom of the vase. Just then the giant 
being heard approaching, the intru- 
der, assuming the form of an eagle, 
bent his flight to Asgard, but was 
hotly pursued by the bereaved man, 
in the shape of a still larger and 
stronger bird. 

Odin was nearly powerless as he 
approached the lofty entrance of his 
palace, but the gods being on the 
watch, saw how things stood, and as 
they were aware that the quantity of 
liquor carried by their sovereign 
much impeded his flying powers, 
they laid in a moment sundry vessels 
on the line of his approach. These 
received through his beak the greater 
portion of the precious mixture, but 
notall. The pursuer wisely checked 
his flight at this juncture, and allowed 
the Aésir to secure their much- 
coveted spoil. Draughts of this are 
afforded to all who are predestined 
to be true poets. If any mere me- 
chanical builder of verse pretends he 
has imbibed a mouthful of the divine 
liquor, believe him not. He has not 
tasted a drop, which, on the occasion 
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described, fell into one of the vases 
of Asgard from the eagle’s bill. 

From the circumstance here faith- 
fully related the gift of poetry is 
called, in the language of the Scalds, 
the “ Blood of Kuaser,” the “‘ Beve- 
rage of the Dwarfs,” the “ Ransom 
of the Dwarfs,” and the “ Beverage 
of Odin.” If the young Scald was 
obliged to remember much more 
than is here set down, in order to 
have a just conception of the origin 
of one poetical expression, who can 
form an idea of the labour and time 
necessary for the formation of a poet 
of reputation ? 

There is every probability that the 
composition of the main body of the 
later Zdda was the result of an after 
thought. When the Sca/da was in 
progress, or near its completion, the 
composer could not have been other- 
wise than sensible that students 
meeting with such explanations as 
these: “‘The Sea is the Blood of 
Ymer, the rocks his bones, the grass 
his hair ;” “ Poetry is the Beverage 
of the Dwarfs,” would scarcely be 
satisfied till they became acquainted 
with the circumstances which gave 
rise to the expressions. He conse- 
quently compiled an abstract of the 
mythical history of the cosmogony 
of gods and men, from their first 
appearance to their destruction, with 
the subsequent renewal of the globe 
under the government of the AL- 
FapeR. The needful information 
was given in the form of a dialogue, 
a popular framework for treatises 
among northern writers. 


dBm 
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LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF IRELAND. 


FROM A.D, 1189 TO 1870. 


Lorp PLUNKET (continucd).—The 
efficiency of the Catholic Association 
was tested prior to the general elec- 
tion of 1826, when it was resolved 
that all its efforts should be directed 
to one great object,—the returning 
to Parliament of Liberal Protestants 
pledged to support emancipation. 
Several of the counties were then 
under the absolute control of the 
great families whose titles to their 
estates were of no higher antiquity 
than the Act of Settlement. The 
Beresfords were supreme in Water- 
ford, and their nominees had long 
represented that county. ‘Their in- 
fluence was strong, but that of the 
Catholic clergy was stronger still. 


The people everywhere refused to 


vote with. their landlords; and 
neither the terrors of ejectment, 
nor the remembrances of past, nor 
the hopes of future kindnesses at 
their landlords’ hands, could prevail 
with men who were ready to sacrifice 
all—even life itself—for the great 
cause in hand. In the county of 
Louth the nominee of Lord Roden 
was displaced by Mr. Dawson, the 
nominee of the Association. Men 
favourable to the emancipation were 
returned in many of the counties 
and boroughs throughout Ireland. 
The new parliament met in Fe- 
bruary, 1827. There was then at the 
helm a statesman (Lord Liverpool) 
who had, during his fifteen years of 
office, been opposed to any conces- 
sions to the Roman Catholics. Few 
men even of that day were more 
conservative than he ; and with his 
death, on the 17th of the same 
month, perished the great obstacle 


to the settlement of the Catholic 
question. After considerable doubts, 
delays, and difficulties, George Can- 
ning at length, on the roth of April, 
received instructions to form a Go- 
vernment. No sooner had this ap- 
pointment been made known, thanthe 
No-Popery Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain, Lord Eldon, and several 
other members of the Cabinet re- 
signed. Catholic hopes brightened 
during this short but memorable 
regime, Without holding out to the 
Catholics any very decided expecta- 
tions of concessions, Mr. Canning 
was yet known to entertain views 
favourable to a settlement of their 
claims. He had himself, a very 
few years previously, introduced a 
3i1l to enable Catholic peers to sit 
in the House of Lords; and his 
devotion to the Catholic cause was 
the ground upon which he had been 
deserted by his former colleagues. 
Mr. Plunket expected, as a matter 
of course, that he would have been 
appointed Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land; but so strong were the anti- 
Catholic feelings of his Majesty, 
George IV., that he declined to 
sanction the appointment of one 
who had so long been the champion 
of the Roman Catholics, Lord 
Manners, therefore, on the urgent 
request of the King, continued in 
office until one whose tastes, foreign 
alike from politics and from religion, 
could be found. Sir Anthony Hart 
was that man, and Plunket was 
passed over! He was then ap- 
pointed Master of the Rolls in Eng- 
land ; but the English bar signified 
their determination not to permit 


4 Vide Life of Sir Anthony Hart. 
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anyone who was not a member of 
their body to hold a judicial place 
on the English bench. Lord Nor- 
bury was then persuaded to retire 
from the Chief Justiceship of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and Mr. 
Plunket was appointed his successor, 
and raised to the peerage with the 
title of Baron Plunket, of Newton, 
in the county of Cork. He then 
addressed a parting letter to the 
Provost of Trinity College (dated 
London, 24th April, 1827), an- 
nouncing that the long connexion 
that had “subsisted between the 
University of Dublin and himself as 
their representative in Parliament, 
was about to be dissolved, in conse- 
quence of His Majesty having gra- 
ciously signified his intention of 
raising him to the peerage.”! 

The accession of Plunket to the 
House of Peers was regarded by the 
Catholics as the morning star of 
a happier day. Much, too, had 
been expected from Canning in the 
Lower House; but his tenure of 
office was short. A sudden death 
closed his career, in the month of 
August following. 

Canning was succeeded by Lord 
Goderich, and his administration 
gave place, in January, 1828, to 
that of the Duke of Wellington, 
with Sir Robert Peel as Secretary 
for the Home Department. Both 
of these statesmen were the avowed 
and inveterate enemiesof the liberties 
of Catholics. In the month of May 
following Sir F. Burdett, after three 
days’ debate, carried a motion for 
emancipation in the House of Com- 
mons by a majority of twelve. On 
the oth of June the Marquis of 
Lansdowne introduced a motion 
for legislation on the basis of the 
Commons’ resolutions, and it was 
on this occasion that Lord Plunket 
made his first appearance in the 
House of Lords in support of the 
motion. He was preceded in the 


1 Ibid, p. 247. 
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debate by Lord Manners,? whom he 
had so often bewildered in the Irish 
Court of Chancery, and whose un- 
flagging hatred to the Catholic claims 
was just beginning to relax under 
that pressure which soon caused 
Wellington and Peel to give way. 

In the early part of the session of 
1828, a measure which was intro- 
duced by Lord John Russell for the 
Repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, was carried, chiefly on account 
of the languid opposition made to it 
by Sir Robert Peel, who was then 
in a transition state, and all but 
ready to concede the Catholics 
emancipation. Several members 
now seceded from the Cabinet, and 
were succeeded by men of Liberal 
principles, and amongst those came 
Mr. Vesey Fitz-Gerald, the member 
of Parliament far the county of 
Clare. His re-election for his 
native county appeared a matter of 
course. He was the warm friend of 
emancipation, and, moreover, the 
son of Prime-Serjeant Fitz-Geraid, 
who had been deprived of his office 
by Lord Clare for the active part he 
had taken against the Union. 

The thought, however, soon forced 
itself on the minds of men—had 
not there been a resolution on the 
minutes of the Catholic Association 
that every candidate who should not 
pledge himself against the Duke of 
Wellington’s administration should 
be opposed? Now, here was a 
well-tried friend of the Catholics—a 
friend who had always voted in their 
favour—actually a member of that 
administration, and seeking re-elec- 
tion at the hands of the constituency 
of his native county. Mr. O’Con- 
nell was of opinion that the above 
resolution should, so far as the 
Clare election was concerned, be 
suspended, His motion, after a 
stormy debate, was negatived, and 
the result was that Clare was to be 
contested. 


® Vide Life of Lord Manners—Dublin University Magazine, vol. lxxix. 
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The question now arose, who 
was to contest that county? ‘The 
leaders of the Catholic party 
met on an evening at O’Connell’s 
house in Merrion Square, and the 
next morning the City of Dublin 
was startled and all Ireland was 
aroused by an address from O’Con- 
nell himself to the electors of Clare, 
soliciting their suffrages, and affirm- 
ing that “he was qualified to be 
elected and to serve them in Parlia- 
ment, although he would never take 
the oath, that the sacrifice of the 
mass was impious and idolatrous ; 
for,” continued he, “the authority 
which created those oaths (the Par- 
liament), can abrogate them, and I 
entertain a confident hope that if 
you elect me, the most bigoted of 
our enemies will see the necessity 
of removing, from the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the people, an obstacle 
which would prevent him doing his 
duty to his king and his country.”? 

And now the contest had com- 
menced. The Fitz-Geralds, the 
Vandeleurs, and the Macnamaras 
had each a powerful influence in 
that county. Their tenants had, in 
times past, voted as their landlords 
had directed; but a new order of 
things had arisen, and the people, 
bowed down under the weight of 
penal enactments (not heavier, per- 
haps, than those that pressed on the 
Protestants of France in the time of 
Louis XIV.), were maddened by the 
declamations of the Catholic clergy, 
who, like the pastors of the Wal- 
denses, denounced, in unmeasured 
terms, the severities of the Penal 
code, which affixed a stamp of in- 
feriority on their brow. The priests 
in Clare were omnipresent ; they were 
the leaders of the people ; they spoke 
to them in secret and in public; by 
night and by day ; on the altar steps, 
and on the mountain side; in the 
highways, and in places of public 
resort, calling up the memories of 


the past, denouncing the wrongs of 
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the present, and promising imperish- 
able crowns to those who would 
brave the landlord’s power at the 
coming election. 

The contest went on, and O’Con- 
nell was returned by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of 982. After an argu- 
ment before the Assessor, Mr. (after- 
wards judge) Keatinge, in which it 
was contended that a Catholic could 
not be legally returned, that learned 
gentleman overruled the objection 
on the ground that it rested with 
the Parliament itself, on the oath 
being tendered and refused, to ex- 
clude a representative ; and O’Con- 
nell was proclaimed duly elected, 
and the indenture of return sent on 
the same night to the Clerk of the 
Hanaper. 

Hitherto the Protestant members 
of Parliament—Grattan, and Pon- 
sonby, and Vesey Fitz-Gerald him- 
self—appeared in the House as the 
counsel of the Catholics ; but all was 
now changed. Their clients, taking 
the matter into their own hands, 
now thundered at the doors of Par- 
liament. The Duke of Wellington, 
who had a few months before de- 
clared that he “could not compre- 
hend the possibility of placing 
Roman Catholics in a Protestant 
legislature with any kind of safety, 
as his personal knowledge told him 
that no king, however Catholic, 
could govern his Catholic subjects 
without the aid of the Pope,”—this 
Duke, who had taken office ex- 
pressly to defeat their claims, be- 
came suddenly converted, and felt 
that the choice lay between Catholic 
emancipation and civil war. Sir 
Robert Peel followed his great 
leader. 

The Parliament met in February, 
1829, aud the King’s speech left no 
doubt that the hour of emancipation 
was at hand. His Majesty recom- 
mended Parliament to review the 
laws imposing civil disabiliti¢s on 
the Catholics with a view to their 


1 Vide the Freeman's Journal of 1828-29. 
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removal. A Bill for Suppressing 
the Catholic Association having 
passed both Houses unanimously, 
Sir Robert Peel introduced, on 
the 5th of March, his measure for 
Catholic emancipation. He then 
moved for a committee of the whole 
House, for “the consideration of 
civil disabilities of His Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects.” In the 
Upper House the anti-Catholic 
party, led on by Lord Eldon, en- 
deavoured to procrastinate by mov- 
ing for an account of the Roman 
Catholics in England who had taken 
the oaths under the Act of 1791, 
and in Ireland under the Act of 
1793. The Lord Chancellor spoke 
against the emancipation, and was 
followed by Lord Plunket,! who ad- 
vocated the removal of all disabilities 
from the Roman Catholics. 

The Catholic Relief Bill came to 
the Upper House on the 4th of 
April, and was debated for a second 
reading next day. The Duke of 
Wellington led the discussion, with 
a distinct intimation that the King’s 
government in Ireland had become 
impossible without Catholic eman- 
cipation. The Bishop of Oxford 
supported the measure. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, leading the 
episcopal Bench in the opposition, 
was followed on the same side by 
the Primate of all Ireland and the 
Bishop of Salisbury. The Arch- 
bishop of York and the Bishop of 
Durham were also heard in the 
opposition. Lord Eldon, nothing 
changed, predicted the endless evils 
which would follow the toleration of 
the Popish faith, 

Lord Plunket was the last speaker 
on that memorable debate. He 
felt no apprehension of danger to 
the Established Church by the in- 
troduction of Romar Catholics into 
a House where the great majority 
were Protestants. He insisted “ that 
the violent reclamation against the 
proposed measure which has been 
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made on the part of many of the 
Protestants in Ireland, did not grow 
from a religious panic, or any ap- 
prehension for the safety of the 
Protestant Establishment, as in this 
country ; nor again, from a sordid 
desire of monopoly, which I do not 
believe exists to any considerable 
extent in either country. No, my 
lords, the feeling which, I frankly 
own, bursts spontaneously from the 
hearts of the great body of the 
lower classes of Protestants and 
Protestant Dissenters, especially in 
the north of Ireland, is that of re- 
sentment at being deprived of the 
enjoyment of a sense of superiority, 
which has been bred by the law, 
and in which they have indulged 
for more than a century ; the right 
of putting out their hand and push- 
ing back their equals in their pro- 
gress to an honourable station in 
society—a privilege from which they 
derive no sustantial benefit, no ad- 
vantage other than the luxury of 
insulting and degrading their fellow- 
citizens. My lords, it is this per- 
petual consciousness of legal superi- 
ority which elevates the brow of the 
Protestant, and corrodes the heart, 
and breaks down till it rouses to 
fury the elastic spirit of his Roman 
Catholic neighbour. My lords, in 
the higher classes of society, this 
feeling is corrected by courtesy 
and by those habits which belong 
to rank and to education. In this 
House (although I think I have 
heard the topic of idolatry pushed 
rather beyond its due limit), the ex- 
clusion is justified on principles of 
state policy. It is said, ‘You are 
very worthy and honourable people, 
we respect you very much; but we 
are sorry that there are political 
reasons which require the continu- 
ance of your exclusion from the 
state.’ But in Ireland, my lords, 
and amongst the classes which com- 
pose the great body of the persons 
who exult in their legal superiority, 


1 Vide Hansard. 
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the language is more offensive than 
even the exclusion. ‘You are an 
idolater—you are not to be believed 
on your oath—your religion is 
odious, and corrupt, and unchris- 
tian. What claim can you have to 
be associated with us in the exer- 
cise of the privileges of freemen ?’ 
‘What!’ says the Protestant shop- 
keeper, ‘shall I think myself safe, 
or fairly dealt with, if a Roman 
Catholic judge has any share in the 
administration of the laws by which 
I am to be governed ?? What must 
the Roman Catholic gentleman feel, 
on the other hand? ‘Am I fairly 
dealt with, and am I to feel thank- 
ful when the law by which I am to 
be governed is administered exc/u- 
sively by Protestants? It is not 
that they are not well and fairly ad- 
ministered, bnt the claim and the 
principle are founded in folly and 
insolence, and it is not in human 
nature that this daily and hourly 
claim of unmeaning superiority can 
be patiently endured. ..... The 
Roman Catholics see the Protest- 
ant Establishment embedded in the 
State, and in all its institutions, 
and that it could not be overturned 
without the subversion of the State 
itself and along with it all its privi- 
leges, and rights and liberties, which 
they (the Roman Catholics) ex- 
pected to transmit to their pos- 
terity. My lords,” he continued, 
“ every Roman Catholic well knows, 
that the Protestant Establishment 
of Ireland is indissolubly bound 
up with the establishment of Eng- 
land, and that neither the Church of 
England nor the Government of Eng- 
land will ever permit the Protestant 
Church of Ireland to be sub- 
verted !” 

Having repeated those unpro- 
phetic ‘arguments, so well-known 
to our readers, in favour of Ca- 
tholic emancipation, and which he 
had so often and in other places 
put before the world, he thus con- 
cluded :— 

“My lords, there is only one 
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other topic to which I think’ neces- 
sary to advert. Many noble lords 
said, they would be disposed to 
waive their objections to the pro- 
posed measure, if they could believe 
it would afford a reasonable hope of 
giving tranquillity to Ireland. A 
noble earl, who always speaks with 
distinguished ability (Lord Mans- 
field) has applied himself particu- 
larly to this consideration. He will 
excuse me if 1 say, that he does not 
appear to me to have taken that 
high view of the subject to which 
his eminent abilities might have led 
him. He has, I think, overlooked - 
the question—‘ Ought it to satisfy 
the Irish people?’ My lords, I do 
in my conscience believe that it will 
satisfy the Irish Roman Catholics, 
because I am sure it ought to satisfy 
them, and this, my lords, is the true 
question of the statesman. If he is 
satisfied that he is rendering justice, 
he may confidently expect tran- 
quillity. Hitherto the Roman Ca- 
tholics have been engaged in the 
honourable pursuit of legitimate ob- 
jects; they have been unanimous 
in that pursuit—the great body of 
the intelligent Protestants in Ireland 
have gone with them. But if un- 
fortunately they should not be 
satisfied with obtaining what is just 
and reasonable, or if factious and 
designing agitators should endea- 
vour to rouse them to acts of dis- 
turbance of the public tranquillity, 
our position is totally altered—the 
rational portion of their own body 
will not join with- them; the Pro- 
testants to a man will be united 
against them; you will no longer 
have an entire people to contend 
against—turbulent individuals you 
can punish by the law; and if 
unfortunately the ordinary power 
of the law should be found in- 
sufficient, my noble friend may 
confidently come to Parliament 


and call for its co-operation, in 
arming the executive with extra- 
ordinary powers—by being honest 
he is enabled to be strong. 
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* But, my lords, I will hope for 
better things ; the Roman Catholics 
appear already to be tranquillised 
even by the announcement of this 
measure. I trust also that now that 
THE ASSOCIATION and all its irrita- 
tions are at an end, Brunswick 
Clubs will disappear. 

“* My lords, muchfallowance is to be 
made for the Catholics. They have 
been goaded and irritated, they have 
beenalarmed for their own safety. On 
the part of many of them, their as- 
sociation has been merely in self- 
defence—like their adversaries as- 
sociating for a lawful purpose, they 
have been led into excesses which 
cannot be justified, but I am full 
of hope they will speedily subside 
into tranquillity. There does not 
exist in any part of the world a 
finer race of people than the Pro- 
testants of the north of Ireland. I 
speak from personal knowledge of 
many of them—and of large bodies 
of men, religious, sober, industrious, 
intelligent men. When they come 
to understand the real nature and 
operation of this measure, I am 
persuaded that instead of consider- 
ing themselves as sufferers, they will 
feel relieved from the infliction of 
the nominal and useless superiority 
over their fellow-subjects, which the 
impolicy of our laws had imposed 
on them; and I well know that 
those amongst your lordships, and 
in the other House of Parliament, 
who have most strenuously opposed 
this Bill, will be amongst the fore- 
most to exert themselves to ensure 
its beneficial operation.” 

This speech closed the debate, 
the House divided, and the Bill, 
which was carried by a majority of 
105, became the law of the land on 
the 13th of April 1829. It was on 


1 Life of Lord Plunket by his Grandson 
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that day that George IV. gave his’ 
royal assent to the Bill, and at the 
same hour there happened a strange 
coincidence which filled for a time 
the minds of men with a super- 
stitious awe. A lofty column on the 
walls of Derry, bore the effigy of 
Bishop Walker, who fell at the 
battle of the Boyne. The figure, 
armed with a sword sacred to Pro- 
testant ascendancy turned its stead- 
fast point to the broad estuary of 
Lough Foyle. Neither wintry storms, 
nor summer heats had loosened it 
in the grasp of the warlike Church- 
man until the moment that the King 
signed the Catholic Emancipation 
when the sword fell with a crash on 
the ramparts of Derry.’ 

The Emancipation Bill passed, 
O’Connell presented himself at the 
bar of the House to take the oaths; 
but a clause, aiming at him, had 
been inserted in the Act which 
admitted only those who should, 
“after the commencement of that 
Act be returned as members of the 
House of Commons” to take their 
seats under the new oaths. O’Con- 
nell had been returned previous to 
the passing of the Act, and he having 
refused, at the table of the House of 
Commons, to swear that “ the sacri- 
fice of the mass is impious and idola- 
trous,” the seat was declared va- 
cant, and a new writ issued to hold 
an election for the county of Clare. 
It will be remembered that almost 
contemporaneous with the Emanci- 
pation Act, was passed another Bill, 
with a view practically to exclude 
Catholics from Parliament, by dis- 
franchising their constituents, the 
forty-shilling freeholders,? and by 
raising the qualification to £10, 
being double that which was required 
in England. O’Connell then pre- 


, Vol. ii, 319. Vide, also, Popular History of 
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sented himself for re-election for 
Clare, and was returned without 
opposition. This ungenerous con- 
duct of the British Government, or 
rather of Sir Robert Peel, who in- 
serted the clause to prevent O’Con- 
nell taking his seat, has since been 
censured by every writer on the sub- 
ject from that time to the ‘present.’ 
“ A strong but just feeling of indigna- 
tion,” writes the Honourable David 
Plunket, “was excited in Ireland. 
It seemed hard that the measure of 
justice, so long delayed, and ulti- 
mately extorted by force, should 
have even at the very last been con- 
ceded reluctantly, ungraciously, and 
in a spirit of malice and contumely.” ? 

The hope that the Emancipation 
Act would bring tranquillity to this 
unhappy country was now proved to 
have been delusive ; ejectments fol- 
lowed ejectments with unexampled 
rapidity in every Catholic county in 
Ireland. Pauperism had rapidly in- 
creased, and nothing appeared to 
the masses of the people to have 
been gained by the Emancipation 
Act but seats in Parliament for as- 
piring Catholic barristers, who it 
was feared would sacrifice promises, 
compacts, and oaths, to thrust them- 
selves in on the judicial bench. 
“The Catholic Emancipation of 
1829,” writes Mr. Heron, Q.C., “ en- 
abled some of the middle classes to 
start fairly with professors of other 
creeds in the race of life for prizes 
ef fortune, yet the position of the 
peasantry was wholly unaffected by 
any of the legislation between 1805 
and 1831, except by one. important 
change. The forty-shilling free- 
holders were abolished. Catholic 
Emancipation has been of no use to 
the Irish peasantry. They suf- 
fered more from 1843 to 1863 than 
they did under the penal laws of the 
whole eighteenth century. Down 
to 1830, the greater number of 
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them had at least a life estate in 
their holdings.”* 

The discontent and disappoint- 
ment of the people, who were re- 
duced from bad to worse, found 
vent in occasional deeds of violence 
—murders became more numerous 
than before. Landlords who had 
presumed to eject their tenants were 
shot down with hands as merciless 
as their own. Incoming tenants, 
bailifis, and tithe-proctors, were 
mown down, too, by a peasantry 
maddened to despair. Such was 
the dismal state of society in Ireland 
at the death of George IV., in 1830. 

We now come to the Reform Bill. 
As early as 1782, Mr. Pitt endea- 
voured to carry a measure on the 
question of “ Reform” of Parlia- 
ment, but was defeated by a majority 
of twenty. In the following year 
the majority against it was 144, and 
74 in 1785. The excesses of the 
French Revolution caused a reac- 
tion, and nothing further was done 
in the matter for many years. By 
1830, however, the tide turned, and 
the matter again assumed the most 
serious proportions. The Tory mi- 
nistry of the Duke of Wellington re- 
signed in the November of that year, 
and a Reform ministry was formed 
by Earl Grey. Sir Anthony Hart 
then retired from the Chancellor- 
ship, and Lord Plunket was ap- 
pointed, on the 23rd of December, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Par- 
liament re-assembled on the 3rd of 
February, 1831, when Lord John 
Russell introduced the measure in 
the Commons ; and on the 22nd of 
March the. second reading was car- 
ried by a majority of one in a house 
counting 608 members. So great 
was the agitation in the Upper House 
that the Lords commenced the de- 
bate without waiting for the decision 
of the Commons. Lord Plunket 
spoke in favour of the change in the 


1 Vide Allison’s History of Europe from 1815, vol. iv. 
? Life of Lord Plunket by his Grandson, vol. ii., p, 318. 
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the law advocated by those who had 
brought in the Bill. 

“ He had not,” he said, “ been an 
inattentive observer of the progress 
of society, and the nature of his 
studies had pretty well acquainted 
him with the history of this country ; 
and the page of history showed no- 
thing more clearly than that from the 
beginning of its political existence 
there had been a continued course 
of changes, when the circumstances 
of the country required changes to 
be adopted. He found the people 
of England at all times clinging to 
one great principle; the polar star 
which guided them at all times—at 
least through a period of 1000 years, 
during which the constitution had 
been preserved—the principle, that 
it was the people’s birthright that 
the freedom of their persons and 
the enjoyment of their property was 
not to be injured or affected but by 
their own consent. They had at all 
times given effect to that great prin- 
ciple. That was the basis of their 
free government, and that principle 
all the rules and regulations, which 
were the offspring of times and cir- 
cumstances, were intended to carry 
into effect. They never had the folly 
to say that this great principle should 
bend to rules and regulations, but 
they always adapted their rules and 
regulations to this principle. Nothing 
could be more revolutionary in rela- 
tion to this great principle than to 
adopt some stickfast resolution, 
which would prevent this principle 
from being at all times acted on. 
Looking at facts, did not our history 
abound with great changes? Was 
not the Reformation, which altered 
all the property of the Church, a 
great change—a salutary change in- 
deed, but a great change? What 
did their lordships say to the Union 
with Scotland, which altered the 
whole parliamentary constitution of 
the country? or what did the say to 
the Union with Ireland? Were not 
these great and extensive changes? 
He could enumerate many more 
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changes, but he would content him- 
self with adverting to the last and 
great change which admitted the 
Catholics into the bosom of the State. 
These were all great and rapid 
changes. What would their lord- 
ships say to the King’s power and 
prerogative to issue writs for new 
places? That was a permanent ma- 
chinery for perpetual change. That 
power had been, perhaps, unduly 
exercised, and there had resulted a 
great abuse ; and were they not to 
exercise the prerogative of parlia- 
ment, and get rid of that abuse? 
Persons who did not see these things 
must explore history, not with the 
eyes of statesmen or of philosophers, 
but merely with the curiosity of an- 
tiquaries. They did not look at the 
great lesson which history afforded, 
but they stereotyped it, or, like 
antiquaries with coins, they did not 
care for the legend inscribed on 
them—they valued them for the rust. 
Great and most important changes 
had taken place in England since 
the Revolution of 1688. The rapid 
and astonishing influx of wealth had 
absolutely changed the whole state 
of the middle classes of society. 
Those middle classes consisted of 
persons well acquainted with every 
useful branch of art and science ; 
they were fully capable of forming 
enlightened views and sound prin- 
ciples upon all political and moral 
questions, and upon all points con- 
nected with the State. This class 
of persons had been raised in En- 
gland into astonishing power, and 
they now came forward and demand- 
ed a reform with an irresistible pres- 
sure. Parliament had to choose be- 
tween two alternatives. Would they 
oppose their present institutions, 
enfeebled as they were by abuses 
and tottering with corruption, so 
often and so ably pointed out and 
exposed, to stand the shock of these 
great rushes of public opinion, or 
would they receive these people, the 
middle classes, into the pale of the 
constitution, and by giving them 
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their due share in the representation, 
claim them as friends and allies, in- 
stead of opposing them as aliens 
and enemies? The spread of intel- 
ligence among the lower orders, and 
even amongst the middle classes, 
was considered by many to be dan- 
gerous to the state. Widely differ- 
ent were his opinions upon the sub- 
ject; but he would only say, that 
whether it were or were not danger- 
ous, certain it was that there were 
no means of stopping it. He did 
not consider the diffusion of know- 
ledge to be dangerous to society, 
but the most fatal proofs existed of 
the inconvenience and dangers aris- 
ing from a population in a state of 
ignorance. The spread of imperfect 
light might be attended with danger ; 
but it was a danger to be removed 
only by a diffusion of more perfect 
information. Purify the institutions 
of the country, and no safety-lamps 
would be required. It had been 
said, in terms of exultation, that the 
constitution of England was an ad- 
mirable constitution—that it worked 
well—that it produced the most per- 
fect moral and intellectual state of 
a popwation, and it was the glory 
and happiness of the country, and 
the envy of all foreign nations. He 
would avow, with the greatest satis- 
faction, that he did not believe, with 
all its defects, that there could be 
found, in the page of ether ancient 
or modern history, a single constitu- 
tion that had worked so well even 
for the good of the people. He 
would acknowledge with pride and 
satisfaction, that the constitution of 
England was the envy of all less 
favoured nations. All this was per- 
fectly true. He believed that every 
civilised nation admired in the En- 
glish constitution the Bill of Rights, 
the institution of the jury, the Hadeas 
Corpus Act, the independence of the 
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judges, and the impartial, adminis- 
tration of the laws by judges, who 
were independent of the influence of 
the Crown, and lastly the theory of 
our independent legislature. Having 
acknowledged all this, he would now 
only beg leave to ask, who among 
those foreign admirers of the British 
Constitution ever fell in love with 
the corporation of Old Sarum,' or 
enamoured with the free representa- 
tion of Gatton?? Who would say 
that the British Constitution had 
ever been admired out of England 
at least, because there existed the 
practice of trafficking in boroughs, 
and the privileges of buying and 
selling the rights of the people? 
These were not the subjects of ad- 
miration with anybody—they were 
plague-spots to be purified, or vices 
to be held in execration. If the 
constitution worked well, it was not 
from the variety of its abuses, or 
the number of its deformities, but 
in spite of them. Remove these and 
they would restore it to its proper 
form and vigour.” 

After a lengthened debate, the mea- 
sure passed by a majority of one ; but 
on the motion for a committee, an 
amendment, affirming that the num- 
ber of representatives for England 
and Wales ought not to be dimin- 
ished, was carried, against the Go- 
vernment, by a majority of eight. 

The Prime Minister (Earl Grey), 
and the Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain (lord Brougham) were re- 
solved that the Reform Bill should 
pass into a law, but with the present 
parliament, that was impossible ; 
they therefore, without consulting 
the King, determined to dissolve. 
Lord Brougham ordered the crown 
and royal robes for the occasion ; 
he also summoned the heralds, 
great officers of state, and guards, 
to accompany His Majesty to the 


1 This town, once great, was deserted by nearly all its inhabitants in the reign of 
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House. When everything was in 
readiness, Lord Brougham waited 
on the King, and called upon him to 
dissolve the parliament at once, and 
on that very day! The King at first 
refused; he reminded the Chan- 
cellor how the House of Commons 
had just granted him a good civil 
list, and had settled a handsome 
annuity on his wife, and further, he 
added, it was impossible to dissolve 
parliament on that day. How could 
it be done without the regular para- 
phernalia, robes, heralds, and army ? 
When he was told that all had been 
ordered and prepared without con- 
sulting him, in a rage, he charged 
the Chancellor with having com- 
mitted high -treason. Brougham 
replied, that he had, and was ready 
to take the consequences ; but first 
of all, the safety of the State required 
that the Parliament should be dis- 
solved. Borne down by the haughty 
and overbearing demeanour of the 
Chancellor, the King consented. 
Parliament was dissolved, and a 
general election took place. A 
radical parliament, elected amid 
revolutionary riots, carried the 
whole Bill to the Upper House, by 
majorities wonderful in the days of 
close boroughs. In the debate on 
the second reading, which took 
place on the 6th of October, 1831, 
and which was one of marvellous 
brilliancy, Lord Plunket made a 
speech, which has been regarded 
by Lord Brougham with intense ad- 
miration. Of the Irish Parliament, 
and of the system of want of repre- 
sentation in Ireland, he thus speaks : 

“ The Irish Parliament, for thirty 
or forty years before its gross and 
scandalous profligacy led to the Act 
of Union, wasa mockery of the very 
name of representation, containing 
as it did over 200 members, over 
whose election the people of Ireland 
had as much control as the people, 
and who had no principle but 
venality, and no occupation but 
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sordid self-aggrandisement, and yet 
that parliament, perhaps he should 
say in spite of it, owing chiefly to 
the exertions of a band of patriots 
and orators, of whom Lord Charle- 
mont and Mr. Grattan were the 
leaders, was instrumental in raising 
Ireland from barbarism to compara- 
tive civilisation—from poverty to 
comparative wealth, and in enabling 
Ireland to make the most rapid 
strides towards commercial impor- 
tance. That profligate parliament 
passed wholesome measures with 
respect to trade, repealed digotted 
laws, removed several of the penal 
disabilities against the Catholics— 
and yet, surely, not even the noble 
Marquis of Londonderry, who was 
so eccentric in his political idiosyn- 
crasies, would venture to say, that 
the Irish Parliament was a faithful 
representation of the people. The 
Union put an end to that monstrous 
system of profligacy, and as com- 
pleted by the admirable measure of 
Catholic emancipation, for which 
the friends of Ireland never could 
be too grateful to the noble duke 
opposite, had effected much towards 
improving the representation of the 
Irish people. But much remained 
to be done which only a measure 
like the present could accomplish.” 
The noble and learned lord pro- 
ceeded to proclaim his hostility to 
the repeal of the Union, and “ that 
though he had, when early in his 
political career, raised his voice 
with vehemence against the measure 
of the Union, and though he was far 
from regretting his conduct on that 
occasion, he, now that the measure 
had been completed, would resist 
its repeal to the last moment of his 
existence. Notwithstanding its mons- 
trous abuses, the Irish parliament 
effected some good, as, notwith- 
standing the monstrous absurdity of 
the present representation of Scot- 
land, the people of that coun 
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gence, and national prosperity. But 
would any man deny that the people 
of Scotland were dissatisfied with 
their representative mockery of a 
system? Could he deny that they 
would be thrown into a state of 
frenzy and’ fury by having their 
hopes of reform disappointed? It 
required no very minute acquaint- 
ance with that country to be able to 
answer the question with confi- 
dence ; all that was wanting was, a 
knowledge of the ordinary workings 
of human nature. ‘The knowledge 
showed, that the natural result of 
increased wealth and _ intelligence 
was an increased anxiety for the 
possession of that right without 
which these advantages lose half 
their value, namely political freedom. 
There were other topics which he 
was anxious to touch upon, but felt 
unwilling to trespass longer on their 
lordships’ attention.” 

The debate for the day closed 
with this speech. It was resumed 
on the following day. Lord Eldon, 
then in his 82nd year, once again 
reappearing in the house, and warn- 
ing the peers that if this Bill were 
carried, the British constitution 
would indeed be annihilated. He told 
them that he came from the verge of 
the grave, to warn and entreat them 
to reject the Bill. On the same 
day Lord Brougham delivered from 
the woolsack the grand oration 
which he ended by imploring the 
Lords, on bended knees, as they 
valued their honours, privileges, and 
estates, not to reject the Bill. Never- 
theless, they did reject it, by a 
majority of 41 proxies. 

In the month of May, next year, 
they succumbed to terror, and the 
Bill was carried through the Upper 
House through the influence of the 
Duke of Wellington, the entreaties 
of the King, and the determination 
of ministers to create peers until the 
hostile majority was swamped. 

The year 1832, remarkable in 
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England for the Reform Bill, was 
not less remarkable in Ireland for 
the tremendous agitation against the 
payment of tithes to the Protestant 
Church. The King, in his speech 
from the throne, recommended the 
attention of Parliament to the sub- 
ject of tithes, and a committee of 
the House of Peers was appoint- 
ed ot investigate and report up- 
on that question. On that com- 
mittee were the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and Armagh, the Bishops 
of London and Killaloe, the Duke 
of Wellington, Lord Plunket, and 
several other peers. After a search- 
ing examination of many witnesses, 
amongst whom was Dr. Doyle,’ the 
committee (all Protestants) made 
their report, recommending the com- 
mutation of the tithes to a charge 
upon the land, but in no way sug- 
gesting the abolition of the Establish- 
ment which it was reserved for other 
statesmen to accomplish. In the 
debate on the reception of this 
report, it was stated that the Pro- 
testant clergy of the south of Ireland 
were reduced to a state of the most 
abject want. A bill was then in- 
troduced into Parliament authorising 
an issue from the consolidated fund 
of a large sum of money to relieve 
those who were unable to collect 
their tithes by reason of the opposi- 
tion of the people. Lord Plunket 
was in favour of the grant, which 
was denounced by O’Connell in un- 
measured terms, and his denuncia- 
tions were not without effect. The 
people were resolved, come what 
may, no longer to pay a farthing of 
tithes for the support of a Church 
from whose doctrines they dissented. 

Lord Plunket was now opposed 
to O’Connell on divers questions ; 
the former upheld the Church which 
the latter laboured to pull down. 
His lordship was a firm supporter of 
that union between Great Britain 
and Ireland which in his earlier 
years he deprecated, and which 
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O’Connell unalterably opposed ; but 
O’Connell was the glory of the bar, 
and his great talents were recognised 
by Lord Chancellor Plunket, who 
granted him a patent of precedence, 
to which his learning in the law so 
well entitled him to. 

On the 27th of February, 1832, 
this matter was brought before the 
House of Lords, when the Chan- 
cellor first defended his conduct in 
granting the patent, and next at- 
tacked the Orange rather than the 
Catholic agitators of the day. He 
said— 

“He was responsible for having 
affixed the great seal to the patent 
of precedence to Mr. O’Connell. 
He did not stand up there as his 
advocate, nor for the agitators of 
either side, from both of whom he 
had received nothing but obloquy, 
which he valued for this reason, 
that, next to the approbation of good 
men, he most esteemed the obloquy 
of bad men. He, therefore, rested 
his defence on the same grounds as 
those who sat beside him. But he 
might also observe, that that pro- 
ceeding was totally unconnected 
with any question of politics, and the 
patent of precedence was given to 
Mr. O’Connell only on account of 
his professional eminence. The 
ordinary way of granting a patent of 
precedence in Ireland, was to enable 
the man to whom it was granted to 
rank next after the king’s attorney 
and solicitor general. That, how- 
ever, had not been done for Mr. 
O’Connell. He had only been 
named to take rank above those 
gentlemen much his juniors, whom 
he had seen promoted over his head. 
Whatever he might think of Mr. 
O’Connell in a political point of view, 
it was impossible to deny that, in 
his profession, no individual exhi- 
bited higher attainments, nor was 
any man more worthy of the dis- 
tinction he had received, That 
being the case, the Government was 
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bound to accord him the distinction. 
It was the object of a rational 
government not to be. vindictiv 
but just, and the gift of the patent 
of precedence was required by 
justice. He should have been 
happy if, by that mark of kindness, 
not incompatible with their duty, 
Mr. O’Connell had been induced to 
betake himself to his profession, in 
which he was entitled to expect the 
highest honours, but he could not 
regret what had been done. The 
noble earl opposite (Earl Roden) 
had expressed his disgust at the 
conduct of agitators. ‘They were to 
be condemned, undoubtedly; but 
if he was asked, who was the greatest 
agitator, he should say, that it wag 
the person who collected together 
large mobs of ignorant persons— 
who addressed them in a manner 
calculated to raise their jealousies, 
and revive their prejudices—who 
addressed English people, and 
called on them to form Protestant 
Associations— telling them that he 
loved the Catholics as men, but 
that they were a set of people who 
wished to put down the Protestants 
and their religion. Such a person 
was the true agitator. Such a per- 
son, who thus colleected these 
ignorant assemblages together, and 
scattered among them ambiguous— 
no, not ambiguous, but unfounded 
assertions,—such a person risked the 
making of Irish agitation not only 
formidable but desperate. To ac- 
complish that fearful object in Ire- 
land, all that was wanted was—not 
a war against the state—not a war 
against the tithes—but a war between 
the Protestants and Catholics,”! 

That the conferring the patent of 
precedence on O’Connell, was a 
graceful act on the part of the 
Chancellor to the Catholics of Ire- 
land is a fact undeniable, and was 
accepted by many as such. 

The parliament which had passed 
the Reform Bill, was dissolved on 
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the 23rd of December, 1832, and 
the first parliament elected under the 
new system of representation, as- 
sembled on the 2gth of January, 
1833. On the death of Earl 
Spencer, in 1834, by which Lord 
Althorpe, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, was removed to the Upper 
House, His Majesty sent for the 
Duke of Wellington, and directed 
him to construct a new ministry. 
On the 9th of December, Sir Robert 
Peel was gazetted as first Lord of 
the Treasury, the Duke of Welling- 
ton as Foreign Secretary, and Sir 
Edward Sugden, an English baronet, 
was appointed Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, an appointment thus de- 
nounced by Mr. O’Connell. 

“ He admitted that he was an able 
lawyer and an able advocate, but 
were there none such to be found 
at the Irish Bar? He (Mr. O’Con- 
nell) reviewed the past history of the 
Irish Bar, and described the genius 
and eloquence of Hussey Rurgh, 
Yelverton, and Curran, and lauded 
Messrs. Holmes, Perrin, and Pigott, 
as men of the first abilities and 
learning of the present day. He 
deplored the bigotry which pre- 
vented men looking to the honour 
of their country, instead of being 
influenced by party spleen and 
bigotry, and treated the appointment 
of Sir Edward Sugden as an insult 
and gross injustice to the Irish Bar. 
But this (he said) had ever been the 
spirit of domination, pursued by the 
Tories towards this country, and in- 
stanced the appointment of Lords 
Redesdale and Manners, and Sir 
Anthony Hart and Sir Edward Sug- 
den, all appointed by Tory adminis- 
trations. Ponsonby and Lorp 
PLunKET were. Irishmen, and they 
had been appointed by Whigs.” 

The Tory administration was 
short-lived. On the 17th of March 
following, Lord JohnRussell moved, 
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“That the House do resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole House 
to consider the temporalities of the 
Church of Ireland, with a view of 
applying any surplus of the revenues 
not required for the spiritual care of 
its members, to the general educa- 
tion of all classes of the people with- 
out distinction of religious per- 
suasion.” The ministry resisted the 
motion, a debate ensued, which was 
kept up with great vigour for four 
nights, and was brought to a conclu- 
sion on the 7th of April, when a 
division took place, and there ap- 
peared 322 for the motion and 289 
against it, leaving ministers in a 
minority of 33.2 Sir Robert Peel 
resigned, and was succeeded by the 
Whig administration of Lord Mel- 
bourne. Sir Edward Sugden’s term 
of office was equally short. On 
Wednesday, 22nd of April,? he sat 
for the last time as Chancellor under 
this short-lived administration, and 
then took his departure for England. 

Lord Plunket immediately re- 
sumed his place as Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. Mr. Perrin being ap- 
pointed Attorney,and Mr. O’Loghlen 
Solicitor-general. ‘The latter stood 
for the borough of Dungarven, and 
was returned by an immense 
majority. The following day, the 
intelligence of his return arrived in 
Dublin, and was the cause of one of 
the don-mots of the Chancellor which 
is thus reported in Saunders’ News- 
Letter of the 7th of May, 1835:— 

“ Court oF CHANCERY—Yester- 
day.—Hodgens v. Wheeler-—When 
this motion was called on yesterday, 
an application was made to the 
court to allow it to stand over, on 
account of the Solicitor-general, 
counsel for one of the parties, being 
still at Dungarven.—Lord Plunket : 
I understand he’s returned (loud 
laughter).—The case was then pro- 
ceeded with.” 
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On the 2nd of June, his lordship 
dined as a bencher at the King’s 
Inns. After dinner, his health was 
given amidst loud cheering; four 
young gentlemen at one of the 
student’s tables evinced some symp- 
toms of dissent, and for a moment 
withdrew to a side table. Unfortu- 
nately, however, they forgot to bring 
the decanters with them, and the 
remaining majority acting on the 
principle that “ possession is the 
strongest point of law,” kept to 
themselves the attractive beverage, 
The four dissenters immediately re- 
turned, and, amid general laughter, 
in which they heartily joined, re- 
sumed their share in the festivities 
of the evening. The room was 
crowded with barristers, students, 
and attorneys, and the occasion 
passed off in the greatest harmony 
and hilarity. 

The change of ministry was far 
from lessening the fury of the Ca- 
tholic population against the system 
of tithes, blood flowed in torrents 
throughout the country. The Es- 
tablished clergy reduced to a state 
of starvation, were forced, in their 
destitution, to distrain for their 
tithes, but none could be found so 
daring as to purchase the property 
so distrained. The Rev. Mr. 
M‘Clintock had made a seizure in 
the neighbourhood of Newtown- 
barry, when twenty people were 
shot dead. At Carrickshock eleven 
of the constabulary were killed in 
endeavouring to protect a bailiff 
about to make a seizure for tithes 
due the rector of Knocktopher. The 
last scene of tithe carnage was en- 
acted at Rathcormac when the 
police fired a volley on an unarmed 
crowd, many of whom fell killed 
and wounded. The combinations 
amongst the peasantry against the 
payment of tithes, and their deter- 
mination to prevent all persons 
from purchasing at tithe sales, be- 
ame more organised, and formid- 
able each succeeding day. 

The agitation went on increasing 
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in the early years of the present 
Queen. The bewildered govern- 
ment, the better to discover the 
plan of organisation, had recourse 
to a system of post-office espionage 
which was unknown to the country 
until 1844. In that year it tran- 
spired that the correspondence of 
Joseph Mazzini had been detained 
and opened under the auspices of 
Sir James Graham; the public af- 
fected considerable indignation, and 
a committee of investigation was 
appointed by the House of Com- 
mons. Amongst other facts which 
then came to light, we learn that, in 
1832, the Marquis of Anglesea had 
applied for and obtained a warrant 
for the examination of private cor- 
respondence as it passed through 
the General Post Office, Dublin. 
In 1837 similar warrants were ‘ob- 
tained by Lord Plunket and Arch- 
bishop Whately, then Lords Justices, 

In the following year, May 1838, 
the tithes were abolished, twenty- 
five per cent. was struck off the in- 
comes of the Established clergy, 
and thenceforward the landlords be- 
came liable to the parsons for the 
payment of tithe rent-charge. The 
Whig ministry now received the 
undivided support of O’Connell. 
Lord Normanby, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland had found places for Ca- 
tholic barristers, received Catholic 
notabilities at the Castle, made tours 
through the country, and liberated 
great numbers of persons from the 
jails. In 1839 he retired from 
the Vice-Royalty, and was suc- 
ceeded by Lord Ebrington. 

The death, in this year, of Arch- 
bishop Trench, placed the see of 
Tuam, worth £4,700 a-year, at the 
disposal of the Crown. Lord Plun- 
ket’s son, the Hon. and Rev. 
Thomas Plunket was then high in 
the Church, he was a man devoted 
to his sacred calling, and upon him 
was the vacant mitre conferred. 
Lord Plunket was indebted for this, 
the richest of the many prizes he 
had won for his family, to Lord 
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Ebrington. Few men have been 
more frequently and more unjustly 
taunted with providing places for 
his family at the expense of Church 
and State than Lord Plunket. The 
Marquis of Londonderry, in his place 
in the House of Lords, repeated 
those accusations, which had also 
been made in the House of Com- 
mons. Lord Plunket then rose and 
administered to the noble Marquis 
the following rebuke, which the 
lovers of irony and cutting sarcasm 
will find both pleasure and profit in 
reading !'-— 

“My lords, I rise, with your 
lordships’ permission, to address 
myself to the question before the 
House, and for the purpose of re- 
plying to one of the most unjust 
and most unwarrantable attacks that 
has ever been made on any indivi- 
dual within these walls. ‘The noble 
Marquis began his observations with 
a declaration—which I give credit 
to, as I am bound to believe any 
statement made by a noble lord— 
that he had no personal hostility to 
me ; but I leave it to you, my lords, 
to say, whether his conduct is con- 
sistent with that disclaimer of per- 
sonal hostility. The noble Marquis, 
under the pretence of asking me a 
question, has not thought it unbe- 
coming in him to go into a recital 
of all the falsehoods which news- 
papers have collected with regard 
to me or to my family. He has 
made himself the organ of all the 
calumnies which have been uttered 
against me, and without the slightest 
pretence whatever, has made an 
attack as bitter, as severe, and as 
unwarranted, as the slender abilities 
of the noble lord will allow him to 
do. Fortunately for me, the ability 
of the noble lord to strike, lags be- 
hind his inclination, as, in natural 
history, we see that the most veno- 
mous are among the least powerful 
of the animal creation. The noble 
lord complains that I cried ‘ Hear /’ 
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some observation of his. I certainly 
did so: but still am unconscious 
of having committed any great of- 
fence, the rather as I am not apt to 
complain myself when the noble 
lord deigns, in his own peculiar 
tone, to cry ‘Hear / to any remark 
of mine. My ‘Hear!’ I beg leave 
to remark, was at least not a scream 
—not a sound pushed beyond the 
usual limits of human exclamation 
—in fact, was not much calcu- 
lated to alarm the ears or the 
feelings of my auditors. In this, I 
confess, there is a marked differ- 
ence between us; but surely my 
vocal inability to cope with the noble 
lord ought not to be charged upon 
me as an offence. A noble baron 
opposite (Ellenborough) has defend- 
ed the noble marquis’s proceedings 
as not inconsistent with the usages 
of the House. ‘ My noble friend,’ 
said he, ‘having thought better of 
it, was by no means irregular in 
withdrawing the petition he rose to 
present.’ In this, the noble mar- 
quis, then, is only appearing in a 
new character, exhibiting his drama- 
tic versatality. Allow me to con- 
gratulate him in eclipsing even him- 
self as an orator and a logician. It 
is conceived to be a notable result 
of most specimens of human elo- 
quence to convince others against 
their preconceptions, and persuade 
them to act according to the wishes 
of the speaker. For the first time, 
however, in the history of logic and 
oratory, we now have a ‘learned 
Daniel,’ who, in the course of his 
oration, actually persuddes, not 
others, but himself, to act contrary 
to his own predetermination. The 
noble lord has frequently before per- 
suaded others, who might otherwise 
have voted on his side, that to do 
so would be acting in the teeth of 
common-sense ; for it is one of the 
shining attributes of the noble lord’s 
genius, that his support is injuriou 

only to those-who have the misfo 


2 Vide Speeches of Lord Plunket, by J. C. Hoey, p. 436. 
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tune to count him as an ally; but 
this I believe is the first time that 
his fer contra persuasive powers have 

been successfully directed against 
himself. Long, I trust, will they be 
so harmlessly directed, and long 
may they be as successful in per- 
suading others to the reverse of his 
intentions as they have in the pre- 
sent instance, with himself. Before 
the noble lord had ventured to at- 
tack me as he did, and complain of 
the remuneration which I have de- 
rived from the public for my ser- 
vices, he ought to have made him- 
self somewhat better acquainted with 
simple facts. Had he been present 
the other evening when I moved 
for returns of the appointment of 
Secretary to the Master of the Rolls 
in Ireland, he would have heard me 
state the object of my motion, and 
thereby have avoided wasting his 
time and eloquence this evening. 
I now tell the noble lord—not for 
his personal satisfaction, for with 
him I will hold no terms, and will 
offer no explanation whatever with 
a view- to removing his dissatisfac- 
tion, but for the satisfaction of the 
House—the object I had in view in 
moving for these returns. Asper- 
sions, the most unwarranted and 
injurious, were thrown out in another 
place against me with reference to 
the appointment of my secretary, 
and a notice of motion was given 
in the House of Commons for docu- 
ments connected with that appoint- 
ment. I, accordingly, for the pur- 
pose of meeting any calumniator 
who would dare to repeat these as- 
persions to my face in this House, 
came down and moved for similar 
returns to be laid before your lord- 
ships, so as to afford any noble lord 
who might be disposed to repeat 
the calumny an opportunity of doing 
so, and myself an opportunity, 
which, with God’s blessing, I will 
never shrink from, of meeting, aud 
exposing, and chastising, my calum- 
s..ator. In moving for the returns, 
I also moved for returns of the 
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similar appointments made by my 
two predecessors in office, in order 
that your lordships and the public 
might clearly see, that the asper- 
sions and calumny applied as much 
to Lords Chancellor Manners and 
Hart, as to Lord Chancellor Plunket. 
The noble lord has thought pro- 
per, on the authority of a newspaper 
statement, which, I assure your lord- 
ships, I have never read, and to 
which I am wholly indifferent, to 
state, that my family derive 436,000 
a-year from the public, and concern- 
ing which he calls upon me for an 
explanation. I will not stoop to 
refute so extravagant a falsehood. 
I envy not the structure of under- 
standing which could bestow upon 
it a moment’s credence. What! 
are noble lords to be called upon 
to defend themselves in parliament 
against every stupid calumny which 
mortified but most impotent vanity, 
or the virulence of faction, may in- 
sertinanewspaper? Iam surprised 
that even the noble lord could enter- 
tain such a monstrous proposition. 
He asks me, ‘ Have I made any in- 
quiry as to the source or authen- 
ticity of the statement ; I answer 
him, ‘ No.’ I would not lower myself 
in my own estimation by treating it 
otherwise than with silent contempt. 
Task the noble lord, ‘Have any state- 
ments ever appeared in newspapers 
touching his own personal affairs ? 
And, ifso, ‘Has he been called upon, 
as he calls upon me, in his place in 
parliament, to explain them away ?’ 
Was it ever, for example, stated—no 
doubt without any foundation—that 
the noble marquis applied to a cer- 
tain prime minister for some remu- 
neration or pension, which the said 
prime minister was cruelly unjust 
enough to refuse? Was the noble 
lord, in a word, ever called upon to 
explain to the public the amount 
and distribution of the large sums 
of public money which found their 
way to the pockets of the Stuart 
family ? Certainly not; it was re- 
served for himself to set the prece- 
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dent of making a most senseless 
newspaper calumny the occasion of 
as senseless an attack on the indi- 
vidual calumniated. I state, then, 
that the newspaper allegation, on 
which the noble lord has grounded 
his attack, is totally and absolutely a 
falsehood. Whether it is quite fair 
and consistent with the usage of 
parliament and good society to make 
the allegations of a newspaper the 
pretext of calling upon any noble 
lord to enter into a statement of 
his family affairs, I leave it, after this 
emphatic denial, to the good taste 
and gentlemanly feeling of your lord- 
ships. I take leave of the calum- 
ny, with this assurance to the noble 
lord, that I am one who have never 
been a hunter after favours from 
any minister or government what- 
ever. I am not one who has given 
his support or his opposition in par- 
liament according to the mere dic- 
tates of vanity or personal interest, 
and I am one who never made a 
demand for public money which the 
individual from whom it was de- 
manded, was forced to stigmatise as 
‘too bad.’ The noble lord professes 
to entertain no feelings of personal 
hostility against me; I profess to 
entertain no such feeling against 
him ; but this I tell him, by way 
of wholesome warning, that if he, 
on any future occasion, venture to 
indulge in rash attacks on my cha- 
racter, though I will not degrade 
myself by following the example of 
personal invective, he may perhaps 
have little reason, so far as the van- 
guards are concerned, to congratu- 
late himself with a large balance on 
the credit side of the account be- 
tween us. The noble lord has 
thought fit to catechise me as to the 
advice which I may have felt it to be 
my duty to give my Sovereign in 
matters connected with the office I 
hold under him. What right has the 
noble lord, or any noble lord, to ask 
me such a question? Or, on what 
ground should he venture to charge 
me with having deprived him of the 
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confidence of His Majesty, and to 
have given His Majesty counsel dis- 
pleasing to a party who arrogate to 
themselves exclusive loyalty, while 
they are thwarting, by every means 
in their power, the King’s govern- 
ment? Such questions and such 
charges are the mere ravings of dis- 
tempered vanity, and are not to be 
reasoned with by those who are 
capable of sound ratiocination. I 
can assure the noble lord that, so far 
from occupying the time of my So- 
vereign with discussions of the noble 
lord’s transcendent merits as a states- 
man, an orator, or a logician, I have 
never wasted a moment of even my 
own time on either, and that the 
noble lord’s affairs are to me a matter 
of as utter indifference as I am sure 
they must be to the rational portion 
of the public. This declaration may 
not be flattering incense to the noble 
lord’s estimate of his own public 
merits, but it is a simple fact, which 
I trust will spare him much future 
fretfulness. I do not recollect 
whether there is any other point on 
which the noble lord is anxious to 
‘obtain some explanation.’ If there 
be, and that he will have the good- 
ness to remind me of it, I shall be 
very happy to afford him all in my 
power. Perhaps the little I have 
afforded will suffice him for the pre- 
sent ; if not, let him hoist the flag, 
and I am ready for the combat. 
With respect to the members of my 
family, I have nothing to conceal in 
regard to any of them. If they hold 
public situations, they fulfil the duties 
attached to them, and are not, there- 
fore, an improper burthen on the 
public. I have six sons, and I have 
certainly endeavoured to provide for 
them, as itis my duty todo. Two 
of my sons are in the Church, two at 
the Bar, and I defy even calumny to 
impeach their conduct at either.” 
The appointment of the Hon, 
Thomas Plunket, in 1839, to the 
Bishopric of Tuam, placed Lord 
Plunket under lasting obligations to 
the Government— obligations that 
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Lord Melbourne soon found it con- 
venient to avail himself of. On the 
15th of October, in the same year, 
he opened a correspondence with 
Lord Ebrington, the effect of which 
was that Lord Plunket should be in- 
duced to resign the Irish seals, for 
the purpose of making room for 
Sir John, afterwards Lord Campbell, 
then Attorney-general for England. 
On the 7th of June, 1841, Lord 
Plunket wrote to Lord Melbourne, 
“‘ that it would be repugnant to his 
feelings to resign.” On the 13th of 
June, Lord Plunket had an inter- 
view with Lord Ebrington, and then 
explained to him the reasons which 
made him unwilling to resign. On 
the 17th, the latter wrote to him, 
asking him to comply with his re- 
quest as a personal favour to himself 
(Lord Ebrington). This closed the 
correspondence, and at two o’clock 
in the afternoon of the same day, 
the Chancellor, feeling “it impossi- 
ble under the weight of the obliga- 
tions he and his family had received 
from Lord Ebrington, to refuse com- 
pliance,” resigned the seals. 

On the following day this infa- 
mous job was announced, and caused 
an immediate and general outburst 
of public indignation—the Bar of 
Ireland was insulted, and public 
decency was outraged by the Go- 
vernment of Lord Melbourne, for 
the paltry purpose of enabling them 
to provide for a political partisan by 
the elevation to the Irish Chancellor- 
ship of Lord Campbell—a member 
of the English Common Law Bar, 
who had never in his life held a 
brief in any court of equity—who 
was altogether unpractised in the 
code he came to administer, and 
totally ignorant of Ireland, her Bar, 
her people, and her peculiar laws. 

The general belief that Lord 
Plunket would retire from office on 
Monday, the 21st of June, 1841, filled 
the hall of the Four Courts, upon that 
day, with anxious and excited crowds. 

Upon the columns around the 
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hall were affixed placards, signed by 
the father of the bar, summoning 
the entire profession to a general 
meeting, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the appointment 
of Lord Campbell to the office of 
Lord High Chancellor of Ireland. 

The Court of Chancery was, from 
an early hour, crowded almost to 
suffocation. The entire Bar seemed 
anxious to behold upon the bench, 
for the last time, one whose name 
had become a part of Irish history, 
and, who, in mental stature, was a 
mighty and almost unequalled giant. 

The Right HonourableSir Michael 
O’Loughlen, Master of the Rolls, was 
on the bench. 

Amongst the members of the bar 
present were Serjeant, afterwards 
Baron Green, Mr. Smith, Q.C., after- 
wards Master of the Rolls; Sir 
Thomas Staples, Bart., Q.C.; Mr. 
Holmes, Mr. Warren, Q.C.; Mr. 
Gilmore, Q.C.; Mr. James Henry 
Blake, Q.C. ; Mr. W. Brooke, Q.C. ; 
Mr. Hickson, Q.C.; Mr. Brewster, 
Q.C., afterwards Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland ; Mr., afterwards Judge Keat- 
ing, Q.C. ; Mr. G. Bennett, Q.C. ; Mr. 
Collins, Q.C. ; Mr. Hare, Q.C. ; Mr. 
Scott, Q.C.; Mr. Hatchell, Q.C.; 
Mr. Bessonet, Q.C.; Mr. M‘Don- 
nell, Q.C.; Mr. Monahon, Q.C. 
(now Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas); Mr. Whiteside (now Lord 
Chief Justice); Mr. Napier, Q.C. 
(afterwards Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land); Mr. Molyneux, &c. 

Lord Plunket took his seat upon 
the bench at the usual hour. 

After having given judgment in 
two or three causes, in one of which 
he alluded “to the person who 
was to succeed him in the office 
which he then filled,” he inquired 
whether there were any other causes, 
then remaining over, in which judg- 
ment had not been given, and re- 
ceived from the Registrar a reply in 
the negative. Serjeant Green then 
rose and addressed his Lordship in 
the following words :— 


1 Life of Lord Plunket, by his Grandson, vol. ii., p. 338. 
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“T presume, my lord, it is not 
your Lordship’s intention to sit again 
in this court ; I therefore rise, as the 
senior in rank of the members of the 
Bar now present, and with full con- 
currence of the brethren of my profes- 
sion (here all the members of the Bar 
present rose simultaneously) to ad- 
dress to your lordship a few words be- 
fore your retirement from that Bench 
over which your lordship has for 
many years presided.” (Lord Plun- 
ket here rose from his seat, and ad- 
vanced to the front of the Bench). 
The learned Serjeant proceeded— 
“ My lord, we are anxious to express 
to your lordship the deep sense we 
entertain not only of the ability, the 
learning, the patience, and the assi- 
duity, which have marked your lord- 
ship’s administration of the high and 
important functions committed to 
your lordship’s charge, but also my 
lord, of the courtesy, kindness, and 
attention, which we have all person- 
ally experienced at your lordship’s 
hands, in the discharge of our pro- 
fessional duties in this court. We 
gratefully acknowledge, my lord, the 
disposition you have ever shown to 
accommodate us all—a disposition 
by which, we all admit, your lord- 
ship was ever actuated, without re- 
gard to personal circumstances, or 
to our political feelings or predilec- 
tions ; we trust, my lord, it will be 
said that this feeling, on our part, 
will be as general and as universal 
as the kindness on your part has 
been uniform and uninterrupted. 
My lord, it is needless for us to 
dwell here, for the purpose of com- 
menting upon the talents and the 
endowments which have raised your 
lordship to the high position from 
which you are now about to retire. 
They are, my lord, recorded in our 
history; and they will long live 
among the proudest recollections of 
our countrymen. From a sense of 
these we offer to you our present 
tribute of the profoundest admiration 
and respect; and, my lord, it is 
gratifying for us to add, that at no 





period of your lordship’s career have 
they ever shone in greater lustre 
than at this moment. My lord, 
with warmest wishes for your lord- 
ship’s happiness in that retirement, 
which none is more fitted than your 
lordship to adorn, we respectfully 
bid your lordship farewell.” 

When Serjeant Green had con- 
cluded his address, Mr. Goddard 
(solicitor) rose and addressed his 
Lordship 1n the following terms :— 

“On the part of the Solicitors, 
my lord, I rise to say, that we cer- 
tainly did not expect that your lord- 
ship would have retired from the 
Bench this day, otherwise I would 
have come better prepared to ex- 
press to your lordship the senti- 
ments we entertain upon the present 
occasion. We feel, my lord, so far 
as I have an opportunity of know- 
ing, the highest respect for your 
lordship’s character and worth, and 
in expressing the opinion of my own 
profession, 1 concur fully in what has 
been said on the part of the Bar, 
We hope your lordship will enjoy 
long life and happiness.” 

To this address of both branches 
of the legal profession, Lord Plunket 
answered :— 

“ It would be great affectation on 
my part if I were to say that I do 
not feel, to a considerable degree, 
at the prospect of retiring from a 
profession at which I have for a 
period of more than fifty years been 
actively engaged, a period during 
which I have been surrounded by 
friends—many of them warm ones 
(his lordship here paused, much 
affected )—without exception—many 
of them are now no more—some of 
them—nay, many of them, I see at 
this moment around me. This re- 
tirement from the active scenes in 
which I have been so long engaged, 
and which have become as it were 
incorporated with my life, I cannot 
help feeling, and feeling deeply. It 


thas, however, been alleviated by the 


prospect of that repose, which is 
probably better suited to this period 
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of my life, and which, perhaps, would 
have earlier induced me to retire, 
but for events ofa particular descrip- 
tion, which have latterly occurred. 
But independent of this, I must say, 
that any pain I would have felt has 
been more than alleviated by the 
kind and affectionate address which 
has been offered to me by my friend 
Serjeant Green, and which has been 
so cordially assented to by the mem- 
bers of both professions. I am not 
unconscious that in the discharge of 
those duties, my ability for which has 
been so over-rated by my friend Ser- 
jeant Green, I have been led into 
expressions of impatience, which had 
been much better avoided. For any 
pain that I have given in doing so, 
or any feelings that I have hurt, I 
sincerely apologise, and I am grate- 
ful to the profession for not having 
attributed to inclination any such 
observations ; and I must say, that 
whatever any such observations may 
have been, they never have influ- 
enced me; it is a sentiment that I 
trust never will influence me ; and 


I am now able to say, that, in retiring 
from my profession, I do not carry 
with me any other sentiment than 
that of affectionate consideration for 
all and every member of the profes- 


sion. Now, with respect to the par- 
ticular circumstances which have 
occurred, and the particular succes- 
sion which is to take place in this 
court, it will become me to say 
very little. For the individual who 
is to occupy the situation I now 
fill I entertain the highest political 
and personal respect—no one can 
feel it more so. But I owe it asa 
duty to myself, and the members of 
the Bar, to state, that for the changes 
which are to take place, I am not in 
the slightest degree answerable ; I 
have no share in them; and have, 
neither directly nor indirectly, given 
them my sanction. In yielding my 
assent to the proposition which has 
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been made for my retiring, I have 
been governed solely by its having 
been requested, as a personal favour, 
by a person to whom I owe so much, 
that a feeling of gratitude would have 
rendered it morally impossible that 
I could have done otherwise than to 
resign. When I look at the Bar 
before me, and especially at the 
number of those who might have sat 
officially in this judicial place, I am 
bound to say, that for all those great 
ingredients which are calculated to 
enable them to shine as practitioners 
and members of the bar, or as gentle- 
men, for candour, for courtesy, know- 
ledge, and ability, I challenge com- 
petition—I challenge the very dis- 
tinguished Bars of either England or 
Scotland, and I do not fear that 
those I have the honour of addres- 
sing would suffer in the comparison. 
To- them, for their repeated kind- 
ness, I am deeply indebted. I do 
assure them, when I retire into quiet 
life, I will cherish in my heart the 
affectionate kindness and attention 
I have experienced at their hands.” 

During the delivery of this speech, 
his lordship frequently paused, and 
appeared deeply affected, and the 
most still and breathless silence per- 
vaded the entire court. 

Lord Plunket then descended 
from the Bench, and, retiring from 
public life, spent his remaining years 
in the bosom of his family. In our 
Next we hope to lay before our 
readers the opinions of the press, of 
lawyers, and of statesmen, on that 
unjustifiable transaction. For the 
present we shall merely remark, that 
no other Chancellor on the long 
roll of Chancellors, if we except 
Lord Ely, who was deprived of the 
seals by Lord Strafford, in 1628, was 
ejected from office in so unprin- 
cipled and outrageous a manner as 
Lord Plunket was, in the year 184r. 

OLIvER J. BuRKE. 


} Vide Dublin University Magazine, vol, Ixxvii. p. 41. 








EVERYTHING in life must have a 
beginning , but one feels disposed 
to question in one sense the general 
applicability at the present day of 
the saying of the Grecian sage, 
that—‘‘ The beginning is half of the 
whole ;’ for some beginnings are 
so exceedingly small as compared 
with their endings, and the pro- 
babilities of their leading to the 
results which ultimately spring from 
them so exceedingly remote ; so 
many lives have for their turning- 
point such apparently mere ac- 
cidents, and, from the world having 
become so much more populous, 
and pursuits so much more varied 
since the days of the sage, so many 
men are dependent upon accident, 
or what seems to be such, for their 
success in life. 

People with “great capabilities” 
are elbowing each other at every 
stage. The more the facilities for 
education and enlightenment in- 
crease, the more numerous shall we 
find the band of men to become 
who are fitted for “ great things ” if 
they only have the opportunity. 

Amongst so many, those will 
have the best chance of  suc- 
cess who keep their eyes open, 
and vigilantly look around them to 
seize and utilise every honest op- 
portunity for advancement which 
falls within their reach. And be 
it also remembered that although 
chances may come seldom, and to 
few, scarcely a tithe of those few are 
entirely worthy to profit by their 
chances. 
who are pushing ahead in these 
“ go ahead” times, the beginning is 
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THE LOT FOR ‘‘ THRUPPENCE.” 


Amongst the multitudes - 










often so far from being half of the 
whole, that many a youth of promise 
shipwrecks his own prospects for 
lack of that quality which to the 
young seems the least heroic, 
namely, steady, plodding _perse- 
verance. So many clever people 
wish to be brilliant, and to cut a 
dash in life, and cannot bear being 
dull: and, consequently, the plod- 
ding tortoises often beat the jaunty 
hares in the race. But is not this con- 
solatory ? Everybody is not clever by 
nature. But anybody can, by care- 
ful training and self-discipline, be 
steady and persevering. And steady 
perseverance creates at last an 
acquired cleverness. And when 
cleverness and steady perseverance 
combined fall in with that great 
treasure “opportunity ”—aha !—it 
will be strange, ‘en if no results 
follow! Such a beginning may al- 
most safely be looked on as half of 
the whole in one sense of the word : 
that is to say, if we are content to 
admit that Aumble success may be 
looked on as just as much a 
“whole” as some very brilliant, 
startling, and world-wide success ; 
and that, although everybody can- 
not shine before the community at 
large, there may, nevertheless, be 
just as great men in little places as 
in big ones. The same class of 
abilities which have enabled a Bis- 
mark and a Molkte to humiliate 
a nation, may be indispensable 
to enable the partners Smith and 
Jones to overcome all the difficulties 
and opposition which beset their 
course, from the day when they open 
a diminutive shop in a small country 
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town, till that of their retirement into 
private life with fortunes made, after 
the diminutive shop has developed 
itself into a great mart. And, are 
they to be denied the name of 
heroes? Or, on the other hand, 
is it meet that they should despise the 
SJield of their heroism ? 

But to our tale! We must make 
our beginning, or we shall never 
reach the ending. “ Vorwarts!” as 
old Marshal Blucher would say. 

That German word—vorwarts— 
by the way, was the motto, early in 
life, of him who is to be my hero. 
He was an Irish cobbler’s son—a 
boy of an active and somewhat 
restless disposition. He had ever a 
great love for movement. On that 
account, until he began to have 
higher aims, he liked his father’s 
pursuit exceedingly. The pulling 
through of the waxed ends was a 
real gratification to him. When he 
was sewing the heel on to a strong 
brogue, he would tug the stout 
threads home with a hiss of lively 
Satisfaction, as much as to say at 
each successive stitch: ‘ There, 
that’s done, and well done, and will 
never budge ; now for another, and 
another, and so vorwarts /—on- 
ward, till the work is completed !” 
He liked the word “ vorwart,” be- 
cause while it implied movement, 
which he loved in his somewhat im- 
petuous nature, it likewise implied 
onward movement—something to 
be done—to be worked at with vig- 
our till it was finished; and, then 
something else to be commenced ; 
and, if possible, done better than 
the last ; the defects of each preced- 
ing work serving as examples of 
what was to be avoided in the next. 

The reader will naturally wonder 
how an Irish cobbler’s son should 
come to pick up German words. 
Now-a-days, when the reading of 
cheap newspapers is so universal, it 
is hard to say what kind of lingo 
may not be picked up by our smart 
country lads. Foreign intelligence 
is now the great topic of universal 
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interest ; and with the grave ac- 
counts of battles on the field, and 
diplomatic encounters in the ca- 
binet, are mixed up here and there 
anecdotes of life and character, such 
as would specially commend them- 
selves to young minds. When 
Myles O’Loughlin was a boy, such 
a thing as a newspaper was scarcely 
ever seen in his father’s cottage, aye, 
or in the houses of the well-to-do 
farmers around him: 

_ Why, it is but a very few years 
since it was scarcely possible to find 
a copy of a daily paper on the day 
of publication in a country town; 
and, if you did find one, it was only 
by going from house to house to beg 
the loan of it. 

Now, you are constantly tripping 
and stumbling over little newsboys 
in the streets, with armfuls of 
journals of every political hue. 
But in those days, if country folks 
had fewer opportunities for reading, 
they had a marvellous knack for 
digesting the little which they did 
read. Perhaps it was none the 
worse for them—this habit of mental 
digestion and reflection. But then, 
so few of them had anything literary 
to digest—and these few had so 
very little. Myles was one of the 
few. And this is how he came by 
his scanty library. He had beer 
sent one day by his father to try to 
buy some fowls of a peculiar breed 
which he had taken a fancy to, at 
the auction of a deceased navy sur- 
geon who had resided in the neigh- 
bourhood. While waiting till the 
auctioneer should repair to the 
farmyard, Myles turned into the 
dining-room to hear the bidding. 
Some very mouldy-looking books 
were being put up for sale. There 
was nothing taking in their aspect. 
The covers were dark and dingy ; 
so were the edges. There were no 
names on the back, and they were 
tied round with a string; so that 
enlightenment as to the nature of 
their contents was out of the qnes 
tion. 
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“Here’s an odd lot, ladies and 
gentlemen! . You'll find it down in 
the catalogue as an odd lot. I can’t, 
it is true, say anything about the con- 
tents; but I’m certain they com- 
prise some most valuable reading. 
Will nobody favour me with a bid? 
Why, how you all were bidding just 
now, ladies and gentlemen, for that 
Parlour Annual, just because it had a 
gay cover on it! Don’t turn away 
from this because it looks dark! 
The dark horse often wins, you know. 
Come now, what shall I say for the 
lot? There’s five of them, Shall I 
say half-a-crown? ‘That’s only six- 
pence a-piece. What! no answer? 
Two -shillings, then! Eighteen 
pence? Anything you like! The 
sale, you know, is without reserve, 
and w2 must be getting into the 
yard, to go in at the live-stock. 
What did I hear you say, young 
man?” (This last was to Myles, 
who had tried to make.a bid, but 
suddenly found himself very hoarse 
indeed, so that his lips scarcely 
framed an intelligible sound. But 
the quick eye of the auctioneer had 
caught his own.) “ Thruppence !” 
cried Myles, very loud indeed this 
time, and getting very red, and im- 
mediately putting up his hand to his 
mouth to conceal an “ ahem’ with 
which he involuntarily cleared his 
throat after the desperate effort. 
Myles could not understand why he 
was so shy, and so unlike his usual 
rattling self. But then he was not 
accustomed to “ public speaking” 
except in school, where he knew all 
the audience, and could lick most 
of them “ barrin’ the master.” 

This “ thruppence” was the first 
utterance which he had ever at- 
tempted really in public. No—it 
was the second. For had he not 
endeavoured to articulate “ thrup- 
pence” a moment before—the en- 
deavour, as we have seen, being a 
signal failure? So the loud “ thrup- 
pence” was his second utterance, 
and nearly as much of a failure ; be- 
cause it made everybody look at 
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-“Who are you, young sir?” 
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him quite hard, as much as to say, 
But 
still it was in the main a success, for 
it had the desired effect. The auc- 
tioneer received it as a bid. But 
how did he receive it ? With genteel 
derision ! 

“Now my dear young man”— 
(young man/—and the individual 
addressed was barely fifteen. Myles 
felt that he was being laughed at, 
and grew hotter than ever, and 
rather angry). “My dear young 
man, how cam you? Surely you can 
have no idea of the value of litera- 
ture, when you offer me threepence 
for a parcel of books which I have 
just set up at two shillings and six- 
pence. Just kindly favour me, my 
dear sir, with another bid.” 

**T’'ll wait till some other man has 
bid agin’ me,” said Myles, in quite a 
clear tone this time, for the “ ’hem” 
had set his throat to rights ; and he 
now knew how to pitch his voice. 

The crowd laughed approvingly ; 
some saying, “ That’s the boy for 
ye!” and others—* He’s too many 
for ye, Misther Hammerdown !” 

“Did I hear you say sixpence, 
sir?” said the auctioneer, addressing 
himself, as a last resort, to a shy 
young curate, who had been buying 
other lots. “I'll just give you one 
moment to examine the books, 
rather than let them go for nothing ” 
—(and he proceeded to untie the 
string.) —*‘ See! Anecdotes of Illus- 
trious Warriors, is the first of the 
lot, and worth half-a-crown itself.” 

“Now, you did not hear his 
riverence say ‘sixpence,’” said a 
burly farmer, acting as mouthpiece 
for the meek clerical fledgling. “ For 
his riverence was spaking to me, and 
not to you, Mr. Hammerdown.” 

“Well, then, if no advance, go 
they must.” And the hammer de- 
scended with a sharp bang. 

The bystanders cheered the vic- 
torious Myles, and then laughed 


_ when some one remarked how he 


held out one hand for the books, 
displaying the threepence in the 
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other, but keeping it a little in 
arrear, as though unwilling to pay 
till he had made sure of his money’s 
worth. 

“ That lad’ll do, never fear,” said 
some one to his neighbour. And 
Myles heard the remark, and turning 
his head to see from whence it pro- 
ceeded, saw that the speaker was his 
landlord. The lad pulled his fore- 
lock as he caught the squire’s eye; 
and so he was at once asked his 
name. 

“ Myles O’Loughlin, please your 
riverence—yer honour I mane.” 

The squire smiled at the mistake, 
and said—*‘ A Roman Catholic evi- 
dently, both by your name, and by 
your calling me ‘your reverence.’ 
Are you one of the O’Loughlins of 
Crannog ?” 

“ Yes, your honour. A son of Peter 
O’Loughlin, the shoemaker.” 

“Oh, you're Peter’s son, are you ? 
A decent, hardworking man is your 
father. So hardworking, indeed, that 
I hardly ever see him, as his is an 
indoor pursuit. I’ve not been into 
his cottage for a couple of years, I’m 
ashamed to say. And when I was 
there, I don’t remember seeing you 
there, my young man,” 

“Maybe I was at school then, 
yer honour.” 

“And what school do you go 
to?” 

“To the Chapel school, yer 
honour.” 

‘* Of course, I might have guessed 
it,” said the squire, turning to his 
companion. That’s just the way of 
it. There are smart lads like this, 
growing up on my estate all around 
me, whom I never lay eyes on. 
Up till a very few years ago, the 
tenants uesd all to send their child- 
ren to the Estate school. Then 
this {Chapel school, as he calls it, 
was opened ; and half of them are 
whipped away from me; and they 
grow up without my knowing any- 
thing about them. Some of these 
fine days, some of the more push- 
ing of these lads will be trying 
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to better themselves in the world a 
little ; and they’ll be coming to me 
for a character; and saying, when 
I look bewildered —‘Of course 
yer honour knows me, I’m Paddy- 
So-and-So’s son ; and they'll be very 
much astonished and not a little 
offended when I have to tell them 
in all honesty, that I unfortunately 
don’t know enough about their at- 
tainments or personal character 
to be able to give them a recom- 
mendation such as would be of any 
real use to them. Now, amongst 
the boys in the Estate school, there’s 
not one of them I could not tell 
you what he’d be good for; and 
say at once whether or no he'd be 
fitted to any post to which he might 
aspire. Besides, one naturally finds 
it almost impossible to take the 
same interest in a lad whom one 
only beholds at chance times, in 
his father’s cottage, or going along 
the road ; as in one whom one sees 
once a-week, or oftener, in one’s 
own school, and whose progress one 
can watch. However, it’s their own 
look out.” 

“And do you not, then, order 
the tenants to send their children 
to the estate school?” asked the 
friend addressed. 

“Order them? No! It’s Liberty 
Hall with me. I expect to see my 
land farmed properly, and my people 
well behaved. I offer them every 
facility in my power for living pro- 
sperously and bringing up their 
children well. If they do not value 
the advantages which I proffer, or 
think that they can reap greater ad- 
vantages in other ways, they are free 
to choose.” 

“ But if the effects of the training 
which they choose for their young 
people in preference to yours should 
ultimately have the result of turning 
out a less diligent and intelligent 
race of farmers, shall not you your- 
self suffer thereby ?” 

“Scarcely! It is they who will 
suffer; not I. My plan is to give 
every facility for the advancement 
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of those who prove themselves de- 
serving. The undeserving generally 
bring about their own collapse. 
The deserving ones, aided, if neces- 
sary by me, step into their shoes. 
But an undeserving man, who, in 
his youth, has been trained under 
my own auspices, need not expect 
my favour in preference to a de- 
serving one who has been trained 
elsewhere. It is to the end, and 
not the means that I like to look.” 

“And yet, I doubt you would do 
more for an undeserving man whom 
you have known from a child than 
for an undeserving one whom you 
scarcely knew at all.” 

“That depends on the nature of 
the short-coming. Wilful defects 
would receive no favour whatever 
from me ; but to natural defects I 
should be disposed to be tolerant. 
And of course when one has had 
every opportunity for studying the 
characters of those who grow up 
under one’s own eye, one can do 
something towards eradicating those 
natural defects which one perceives 
in pliant youth, so as to preserve 
them from the catastrophe which 
might otherwise await them. If I 
saw one of my tenants’ sons dis- 
posed to be slovenly and lacking in 
energy, and from his one-sided and 
faulty nature, likely, when he comes 
into the management of his father’s 
farm, to be such a bad cultivator 
that the chances are I could not 
allow him to remain in possession ; 
why, by anticipating such a termina- 
tion and guarding against it by a 
special training of the lad in his 
school days, I should be the better 
able to assure to him a continuance 
in the home of his sires. 

“Tt is to my interest to do two 
things :—1st, to provide that my 
land should be well farmed, which 
is a sine gua non; and secondly, 
that it should remain in the hands 
of the ‘old stock,’ whose sires have 
lived on these hills for generations. 
The clerical patrons of the other 
schools around us have not the 
same interest in these matters that I 
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must needs have, so the odds are 
that the pupils trained up under 
their auspices will not be so care- 
fully handled with respect to their 
future walk in life (that is to say, 
those of them who are intended for 
farmers). And the result will be 
that those of the next generation 
of tenants who have not been reared 
up under my own eye, will in many 
instances lack that feeling of se- 
curity in their tenure which is so 
indispensable both to the comfort 
and to the progress of their class.” 

“But perhaps by that time there 
may be a Land Bill which will give 
indiscriminate security of tenure, 
and make all your tenants—the bad 
and the good—alike independent 
of you.” 

“Never fear; I am quite con- 
fident that no government will ever 
pass a Land Bill which will deprive 
a landlord of the power of getting rid 
of a hopelessly bad tenant. If sucha 
mistake were inadvertently to be 
made by any legislature, it would be 
found necessary in a very few years 
to correct it, in order that the pro- 
gress of the country might not be 
retarded.” 

“What do you call a hopelessly 
bad tenant? A man who is always 
in arrear with his rent ?” 

“Far more than that, I can as- 
sure you! A man may pay his rent 
with the utmost punctuality (as 
many do from extraneous sources, 
or even, I will admit, from the pro- 
duce of ill-cultivated farms), and 
yet have his fields full of weeds, a 
dirty, neglected habitation, and a 
squalid, untidy family. When once 
the people have had full time to 
know what is what, and to emerge 
from the state of semi-barbarism in 
which many of them now unhappily 
are, I shall not have much con- 
sideration for such folk! I shall 


insist on my farms being properly 
cultivated by civilised beings, or I 
shall ‘know the reason why.’ It 
would be mere weakness to go on 
for ever tolerating negligence and 
backwardness,” 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE NIGHT SCHOOL. 


SHORTLY after the conversation at 
the auction which we detailed in the 
last chapter, the squire had estab- 
lished night classes at his Estate 
school, for the benefit of such lads 
and young m¢n as were anxious to 
advance themselves in the rudiments 
of learning, and yet were unable 
from their daily pursuits to devote 
any of the daylight hours thereto. 

He found to his extreme satisfac- 
tion that the hindrance which de- 
prived him of the presence of the 
bulk of the Roman Catholic children 
on his estate did not exist here. 
The night classes were soon crowded 
with youths of every creed. This 
fact was not only a source of great 
gratification to himself, giving him, 
as it did, the power of exercising 
upon all without distinction, the 
wished for influence for good ; but it 
also tended to make him feel less 
bitter against the Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics, whom he had regarded 
as wilfully, and for no good or de- 
fensible purpose, separating from 
him a large section of his tenantry. 

And before very long he was de- 
finitely informed that the reason why 
such efforts had been made to with- 
draw from him the younger pupils 
up to the age of 12 or 14, was merely 
that the Roman Catholic bishop, 
whenever he came on a confirmation 
tour, used to give a regular overhaul- 
ing to the Priest, because his youth- 
ful catechumens were not sufficiently 
‘well up in the dogmas of their reli- 
gion. They might be well enough 
up in the Scripture history, and in 
the moral lessons taught in the na- 
tional school books; but this did 
not suit his right reverence’s views at 
all. But then it was to be borne in 
mind that he was “a man under 
authority ;” and just as the people 
were under their priest’s orders, and 
the priest under his, so was he under 


the orders of a higher dignitary still, 
and that dignitary, in his turn, was 
under the orders of “the Church,” 
as they termed it ; and we all know 
that in “the Church” in question it 
is not enough for people to be good 
“Christians :”"—they must also be 
“good Catholics ;’ which entails a 
very rigid belief in doctrines which 
the early teachers of Christianity 
never heard of—doctrines which the 
invincible self-sufficiency of that 
“Church,” and its confidence in its 
own infallibility, have induced it to 
annex from time to time to the ori- 
ginal faith which we all profess. 
“The Church” would scarcely care, 
perhaps, to admit that she added 
these occasional doctrines as but- 
tresses to prop up a system which 
she feared might totter and fall with- 
out such external aids. Yet such, in 
all likelihood, are the real motives 
which have from time to time ac- 
tuated those worldly-wise men who 
have the management of “ Catho- 
licity” at head quarters, and know 
that, right or wrong, they must never 
give in or go back—they must 
always carry out their system without 
harking back in any one particular, 
because, forsooth, “the Church” 
builds her edifice upon her own in- 
fallibility. 

We are usually a great deal too 
severe upon the priests and the 
people of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion. Can we not see that they 
are in a mess that they cannot pos- 
sibly of themselves get out of? So 
they are obliged to make the best of 
it. Ifany of them are disposed to 
have inquiring minds, they are con- 
strained to curb and keep in check 
the investigations of those minds ; 
nay, their Church takes good care to 
din into their heads the conviction 
that a spirit of inquiry is grossly 
sinful ; and she avails herself of the 
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regime of the Confessional to inspect 
each mind from time to time, and, 
with the aid of unpleasant penances 
and purgatorial fears, to nip in the 
bud each dangerous step towards 
intellectual religious emancipation. 

Oh, it is a marvellously able system 
of discipline and supervision! And 
there is just enough of truth in it all, 
to make its adherents believe in its 
falsities! When they, any of them, 
hear people wondering how any 
reasonable and conscientious man 
can possibly belong to the Church 
of Rome, it is not to her weak points 
that they will thereupon look—not a 
bit ofit! They stand on the defen- 
sive, and pick out their strongest 
armour. “Can this, and this, and 
this, be wrong?”—they ask them- 
selves respecting certain excellent 
doctrines of their belief, (which they 
profess in common with other Chris- 
tians). And they will slur over the 
weak points if they think them weak 
points atall, (which very few of them 
do), and will say—‘ Our Church, 
which tells us that ¢Aose things are to 
be believed and to be done, tells us 
the same of ¢hese a/so ; and is not she 
our infallible guide—founded upon 
a rock ?” 

Now, the worthy squire, who was 
a most earnest Protestant—for all 
that he did not make such a noise 
about his professions as some Pro- 
testants do—felt sincerely grieved to 
see relay after relay of the youth 
around him growing up by the force 
of indoctrination into a belief in 
dogmas which he looked upon as 
most pernicious error; but what could 
he do? He could not turn mis- 
sionary. If he did, he would have 
a hive of hornets qbout his ears; he 
would array against himself all the 
prejudices of the neighbourhood, and 
would signally fail; more than this 
—he would be deprived, by such a 
course, of the influence which he 
already possessed over his tenantry 
for their secular advantage. 

So, much as he might regret that 
it was for the express purpose of 
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being taught what he looked upon as 
false doctrine, that his tenants’ chil- 
dren were being removed from under 
his ken at the Estate School, he 
could only say to himself— Well, 
priest and parents are only doing 
what they conceive to be right. And 
it is their affair, not mine. Their 
intentions are devout, and I fain 
must honour them while I grieve at 
the results, both spiritual and tem- 
poral, to which these “good inten- 
tions” are likely to lead. 

So he could only hope for the day 
when the State would step in and 
make such provisions for the distri- 
bution and management of her 
schools, that children of all creeds 
would be compulsorily mixed during 
their moral and secular training, 
with ample opportunity afforded at 
the same time to the most punctilious 
of their clerical trainers to impart 
dogmatic instruction at the proper 
time and place. 

And, meantime, he rejoiced that 
at least his night school had not been 
assailed by that ecclesiastical system, 
which, in this unfortunate country, 
seems always stepping in between 
the people and their secular heads, 
in things secular, under the cloak of 
religion—from the smallest landlord, 
up to the very queen of these realms 
herself ! 

This has been a somewhat length- 
ened disquisition upon educational 
systems, and hierarchs and dogma- 
tism; but we trust in quitting the 
topic, as we now do, that it will 
prove to be not entirely an uninter- 
esting one in these days when such 
subjects are in the minds of all who 
have any earnest regard for the 
future welfare of Ireland, and who 
have eyes which can discern the 
rocks and shoals in the midst of 
which the ship of the State is at 
present steering her somewhat peril- 
ous course. 

One of the most diligent and 
painstaking pupils at the night school 
was Myles O’Loughlin. His educa- 
tion had fallen sadly into arrear 
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during the past two or three years, 
in the course of which he had to 
“stick to his last” very closely. An 
occasional scrawl to his sister in 
America was all the exercise he had 
for his writing powers. It was very 
seldom that he was called upon to 
make out an account for any of his 
father’s customers ; for their cobbling 
transactions were generally ready- 
money affairs—nay, sofmetimes even 
money did not pass; but milk, or 
potatoes, or a week’s work, or a 
day’s ploughing at the “wee bit of 
land,” would be the price paid for 
the services of this mender of bad 
soles. And as for literature —we 
have already reminded the reader 
that in Myles’s young days a news- 
paper, which is now a leading source 
of rural literary information, was 
scarcely ever seen in a cottage. “So 
much the better,” many a one will 
say, who laments over the disaffec- 
tion which incendiary prints are 
spreading daily and weekly through- 
out our land in this precarious era 
in which Progress is often suffered 
to degenerate into Retrogression, 
for lack of the necessary barriers and 
preventatives which should accom- 
pany the growth of Liberty, and 
guard against its conversion into 
License. 

If Myles had not, however, that 
now universal magazine to study— 
the daily or weekly penny or two- 
penny paper—he had, anyhow, a 
readable book or two, and these he 
used to con over and over again. 
One of them was the anecdote book 
purchased at the navy surgeon’s 
auction, which contained the story 
of Blucher, and told how he obtained 
the cognomen of “ Marshal Vor- 
warts.” 

“T shall never be a fiell-marshal,” 
Myles used to say to himself ; “ but 
I feel that I should like to be some- 
thing more than a cobbler some day. 
It is a very good business in its way, 
and it might lead to my having at 
last a big boot and shoe shop in the 
county town; but still it’s not just 
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my line, for all that. So while I 
mend brogues by day, I’ll mend my 
learning by night ; and maybe, some 
day or another, something will turn 
u = 

His father had demurred a little at 
first to the night-school idea, for 
cobblers can work by night as well 
as by day; and so Myles was not in 
the same position as the most of the 
other pupils, who would have been 
lolling over the fire after a day’s 
work in the fields, or would, per- 
haps, have been running about the 
country on their ca/ey (i.e. chatting 
and flirting from house to house) if 
they had not beef at school ; so that 
their father’s would only be too glad 
to get rid of them so advantageously. 
But Myles, though always a hard 
worker, promised his father to work 
harder still, if he would ofly let him 
off from seven to nine for three 
nights in the week. And his father, 
finding that he rather gained than 
lost by his son’s increased exertions 
on the other evenings, soon became 
very well reconciled indeed to the 
new state of things. 

And Myles unconsciously was 
learning a still more important 
lesson than even the schoolmaster 
could teach him all this while. For 
what are schoolmasters’ lessons but 
mere formule? Learning to read, 
and write, and figure, it is true, are 
all very well in their way — nay, 
they are an almost indispensable 
stepping-stone to advancement of 
any kind. But they are not the 
only stepping-stone. Where would 
be the use of a step which would 
leave you planted in the mid-channel 
of a river when you wanted to cross 
to the other side? 

While learning at school the mere 
mechanical process of writing a free 
hand, keeping accounts, and reading 
with fluency, Myles was learning 
over his /ast one of the most im- 
portant essentials to success in life, 
namely, what energy and determina- 
tion, could accomplish; he was 
learning that “ Where there’s a will 
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there’s a way,” and that what to, the 
slothful lad, or even to the lad of 
mere ordinary diligence in his busi- 
ness would have seemed impossible, 
was not only possible, but actually 
became easy at last from force of 
habit. One day, a year or so before 
the time we speak of, he had gone 
into a nailor’s smithy, close by his 
father’s cottage. He happened to 
remark on the difference of speed at 
which he saw a young hand and 
an older one were progressing. 
“Why Pat, what a lot more nails 
you could turn out in the hour than 
Mickey !” said he, to the elder knight 
of the anvil: ‘Mickey, my boy, 
youre clane bate,” he continued. 
“Ah! botheration now,” said 
Mickey, “don’t be bantering of 
me in that way! I'll bate him yet, 
shure hasn’t he been at it nearly a 
year longer nor me?” And true 
enough, Mickey did beat his rival 
ere the year was out. Myles went 
in again one evening, just after the 
night school had started, to see if 
any of the nailor’s lads would join 
it. 

Not a word was to be got out of 
either Mickey or Pat, except—* Ah, 
now can’t ye wait a bit till we’re 
done, Myles ? 

“ Boys dear, but yez are going it 
hard,” said Myles. “Is it a wager?” 

“That ye’ll soon know,” said a 
third who was blowing the bellows 


THE winter months were over. 
The light evenings were once more 
setting in, and the night school was, 
for the time being, accordingly 
brought to a close. ‘The squire had 
declared the term ended in due form, 
after distributing prizes to the most 
proficient of the scholars, and fur- 
thermore complimenting them on 
their improved personal appearance. 

“Why, there’s that O'Loughlin 
there,” said he ; “just look, boys, 
and observe what a trim lad our 
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and watching the two with interest. 
All of a sudden Mickey shouted— 
“Done! I’ve done my hundred !” 
Pat threw down his hammer, 
scratched his head, and said, “ Faith, 
and the little divil’s bate me, indeed ! 
Mine aren’t finished yet, nor nearly !” 

Myles always put by little inci- 
dents which struck him, as this did,. 
in some quiet pigeon-hole of his. 
mind, and brought them out again 
when wanted.—He wanted this inci- 
dent again very soon, and used it to- 
help his resolution to work harder 
than hard at the brogue mending, so 
that he might be able to get to the 
night school without suffering his 
father to look upon it as a hindrance: 
to that “‘ bread making” which each 
individual generally contemplates 
from his own immediate point of 
view. 

Old O’Loughlin’s first idea of the- 
night school had been summed up 
in the proverb—“ Half a loaf’s better 
than no bread ;” and he would go on 
to say—‘ Where’ll be the good of 
your eddication to you, if it takes 
you away for six mortial working 
hours in the week? I'll warrant 
ye'll not be willin’ to sup on that 
much the less of stirabout or praties 
for all that ye’ll have earned the less 
for me!” But he soon began to 
admit that there was “ something in 
the larnin’ afther all.” 


young shoemaker has become! 
Don’t be uneasy, now, Myles, for 
they were most of them as untidy as 
you were, to begin with ; and there’s. 
not one of them can come up to you 
for neatness now! But watch your- 
self, for some of them are treading 
very close upon your heels. Now,. 
my lads, don’t you feel your own 
self-respect increased now that you 
can meet me here any evening that 
I come down to see how you are 
getting on, and feel that although 
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more cheaply clad, you are dressed 
and brushed and washed as neatly 
as my son here, who has a man-ser- 
vant to look after him? Is it not 
far better and far more comfortable, 
and infinitely more respectable to 
have your clothes well mended, and 
your shirts, aye, and your bodies 
clean, as well as your hands and 
face, and your hair cut and brushed, 
than to be coming in, as many of you 
used to do, like a pack of little raga- 
muffins, with dirty faces, hair in your 
eyes, and knees and elbows peeping 
out in all directions? Now, I’ve 
just one thing more to say. Strive 
to have, not only clean hands, but 
clean hearts also. Right glad would 
I be to superintend your soul’s train- 
ing, as I do that of your minds and 
bodies ; but as that cannot be, I can 
only beg that each lad who comes 
to this night school may do his best 
to avail himself of the spiritual train- 
ing which—whatever be his creed— 
is provided for him at other times 
and in other places.” 

The squire had found it hard work 
enough, with the aid of the master, 
to introduce habits of neatness and 
cleanliness at the first starting of the 
night school. When our hero first 
went there, he had his hair nearly 
six inches long, and in his eyes, over 
his ears, and sticking up on end in 
all directions. His coat (for he wore 
a coat and not a jacket), was a per- 
fect marvel for tears and holes, and 
the sleeves, from the elbows down, 
hung perfectly open after the most 
approved of lady-like fashions. His 
face was usually adorned with two 
or three smudges of boot black, and 
his hands—well, there Myles thought 
he Aad the squire in those early 
days.—“‘Shure yer honour, and [| 
could’nt never have clean hands and 
me a shoemaker, ye know! The 
wax will stick to my fingers, do what 
I can.” 

“ Well, we'll give you a dispensa- 
tion for the hands so long as we have 
all the rest as it should be. An 
American artisan, when his day’s 
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work is done, will get into clean 
clothes as fast as he can after a good 
wash, and as you see him of an even- 
ing in a comfortable sitting-room 
surrounded by books and prints, and 
with perhaps a pianoforte for his 
daughters to play on and sing to, you 
would not know him for the same 
grimy man you had met in the fac- 
tory a couple of hours before. Dirt, 
my boy, is only dirt when it is in the 
wrong place. The dirt of honest 
toil is an honourable badge so long 
as the labour lasts, but the moment 
labour is over, civilised humanity 
should hasten to be clean. If it 
does not, the dirt of toil becomes the 
dirt of negligence, and becomes a 
disgrace instead of an honour.” 

This speech rather astonished 
Myles and the other lads who were 
listening around him ; but it had its 
effect, and, as they were constantly 
being kept up to the mark, and not 
suffered to forget, it was surprising to 
see the change which soon began to 
work amongst them. 

When the school was dispersing, 
the squire called Myles to him to 
tell him of a requisition he had just 
had for the services of a boy of his 
age. <A thriving solicitor in the 
county town wanted a trusty lad who 
could keep the office, sweep it out, 
light the fires, run messages, and do 
a little copying if necessary. 

The squire had been speaking 
about his night school when in com- 
pany with this solicitor, who forth- 
with asked him if he could furnish 
him with a youth such as he re- 
quired. 

“* Would he have a chance of rising 
to better things if he had the right 
stuff in him ?” asked the squire. 

“He might rise to be a partner in 
the firm some day,” said the man of 
the law, laughing. 

“You laugh, but still you mean 
what you say?” rejoined the squire, 
inquiringly. 

“ Undoubtedly ; but I should say 
that the prospects of such a contin- 
gency are very remote, unless you 
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oa a prodigy among your country 
s.” 

“Well, it’s hard to define a pro- 
digy. My notion of prodigies is that 
they are veryclever abstracted beings, 
who are always doing the wrong 
thing because they are so very clever 
that their thoughts soar above the 
common things of every-day life. 
I’m thankful to say that I’m not 
troubled with prodigies ; but 1 know 
of a lad with plenty of ‘go’ in him, 
and at the same time plenty of steadi- 
ness and determination. I think he 
is sharp enough to suit you, and per- 
severing enough for the berth to be 
likely to suit him.” 

“T shall be very happy, with such 
a recommendation from you, Squire 
Heartman, to give him a trial.” 

And so the squire addressed Myles 
on the subject upon the evening in 
question. ‘“ You know Myles,” said 
he, “ there’s nothing like getting your 
foot upon the ladder, no matter how 
low the first rung may be. If once 
you can establish yourself in the 
office with a good character for trust- 
worthiness and smartness, and if 
you can manage to continue your 
education in your own hours— 
which, with the facilities afforded in 
the town of Y——,, will not be a 
very difficult matter—I have no fears 
for your success. Mr Vellum is a 
large-hearted man, and will be sure 
to give you a lift if he sees you 
steadily striving to raise yourself.” 

“T wish yer honour would spake 
to my father. I doubt he might not 
be agreeable to my going. But I 
myself would be very anxious for it, 
and very grateful to yer honour.” 

“ Well, I'll go and see your father 
to-morrow afternoon. Good night, 
Myles !” 

“Good night to yer honour! and 
I don’t know how to tell you how 
much obliged I feel for your kind- 
ness.” 

Next day, true to his word, the 
squire presented himself at the 
O’Loughlins’ cottage. When he 
reached its portal, the lower half of 
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the door was closed, the upper half, 
as is not unusual, open. The mo- 
ment he was perceived there was a 
commotion inside, the result of which 
was a flight through the door of a 
regular covey of hens and chickens, 
which had been regaling themselves 
on the remains of the family’s mid- 
day meal, which had consisted of a 
large cree/ful of potatoes, placed on 
a bench in the middle of the kit- 
chen. Mrs, O’Loughlin came hurry- 
ing forward in the rear of the poui- 
try, with many apologies for this flut- 
tering reception. 

“ Indeed, an’ Myles was tellin’ us 
that yer honour would be quite 
shocked at the fowl being in the 
house ; but they just came in, ye 
see, through the half-door when we 
warn’t mindin’ them ; the craythurs 
smelt the praties, and wanted a 
taste.” 

With this she opened the lower 
half of the door, upon which there 
emerged from “amongst her feet” 
some three or four ducks which had 
been on a quest similar to that of 
the fowls, nearly upsetting the enter- 
ing squire. The ducks rather gave 
the lie to the excuse about the hens 
having slipped in unobserved, since 
they could not have hopped in over 
the half-door, and, accordingly, must 
have been there some time ; but the 
squire, being aman of polished man- 
ners, and unwilling to disconcert the 
worthy but tarradiddling dame, suf- 
fered the web-footed tribe to pass 
away unnoticed, and immediately 
changed the subject. 

Inwardly, however, he thought to 
himself, “‘ What a boon it will be to 
that fine lad to get him out of this 
atmosphere of slovenliness! I have 
no doubt that, such is their usedness 
to their sloppy, untidy ways, that 
they look upon him as rather prig- 
gish whenever he attempts to suggest 
a reform.” 

The good squire was not long in 
coming to the subject which had 
caused his visit. He dwelt on the 
advantages which were likely to 
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accrue to the lad if he was only 
steady and persevering—both which 
qualities, he said, he seemed to pos- 
sess in a highly satisfactory degree. 
“Your son has made such progress 
in these six months past,” said he to 
the old couple, “ that I am sure he 
will continue to improve himself 
rapidly if he goes to the situation 
open to him, And, to tell you the 
truth, six months ago I could not 
have thought of offering it to him on 
any account. Neither in his exterior 
appearance, nor in his internal quali- 
fications would he have then been 
in any way fit for the position. But 
it is evident to me, from the way in 
which he has fitted into his new 
grove, that it is one which suits his 
nature. So if you will trust your 
boy to my friend, Mr. Vellum, you 
may feel confident that he will do 
us all credit.” 

“ Well,” said old O’Loughlin, “I 
don’t like to refuse yer honour any- 
thing, and if it was for yerself that 
ye wanted the lad, I’m shure he 
should go to you in welcome, let me 


be put about asI might. But though 
yer honour says it’s for his good— 
which I’m sure it is—what am I to 
do widout him? I’m a gettin’ old 
now, and can’t work so speedy as I 
used to, and he’s the only help I 


have. An’ then he’s only got his 
Sunday clothes that he could go in, 
for them cordhuroys—though they’re 
a dale dacenter nor the ould ragged 
duds he used to wear, before yer 
honour took notice till him, they'd 
scarce do for him to wear in a 
town.” 

“Make your mind easy on that 
score. I’ll provide him with an outfit, 
if only you can make up your mind 
to dispense with his services. You 
said you'd give him me if I wished. 
Now, I ask you to give him to me; 
and then surely I can dispose of him 
asIwill. Heshall cost you nothing, 
and if he can’t send you something 
out of his savings at the end of a 
year, why, I don’t mind engaging to 
pay forfeit myself.” 
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“Oh, your honour that’s too 
much,” put in Mrs. O'Loughlin. 
“Come, Paddy, tell his honour ye’ll 
let the lad go for a while on thrial, 
and thin we'll see how we can do 
without him. Shure an’ his honour 
would not propose it if he didn’t 
know it would be for his good.” 

Seeing the old man still hesitat- 
ing, the squire asked if there was 
any other objection. 

After a great deal of pressing, he 
admitted that there was another, and 
a very strong one. “We're very 
poor,” said he, “as yer “honour 
knows: but then we come of a 
dacent ould stock ; and I don’t like 
the notion of a boy of mine be- 
coming sarvant to ’torney Vellum 
or any one like him. Ifit was yer 
honour, it would be different, you 
know.” 

“Come, come! That's very false 
pride, if you'll allow me to say so, 
Why, if I was not myself, I’d as 
soon be Mr. Vellum as any one I 
know. He is a man who has work- 
ed his way up in the world entirely 
by his own ability and application 
to business ; and never has there 
been a whisper against him of sharp 
practice or unkindness or harshness 
to any one. And besides, it’s not 
to make him a mere office-sweeper 
all his life that I’m asking you to 
send your son to him. If I was not 
confident that it was an opening by 
which Myles could quickly advance 
himself, I would not for a moment 
suggest that he should go there.” 

“Well, I’d like to plaze yer 
honour, whatever comes of it ; and 
so go he shall. I don’t think that 
I'd have said that same word a 
twelvemonth ago; but, indeed the 
lad’s much mended since yer 
honour took him in hand; there’s 
no denying of it; and he sartinly 
seems to have more wish than most 
of the boys of his years that I know, 
to forrard himself, so I gives in, and 
may the Lord send him luck—and 
yer honour a blessin’ for giving 
yerself yer own bother about him as 
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ye’re doing. I hope he may live to 
show that he’s a wee bit desarvin’ of 
some of it.” 

So the affair was settled, and the 
squire soon after took his leave. In 
less than a fortnight, Myles had en- 
tered on his new career, looking not 
only presentable, but even refined 
in the new suit of dark tweed in 
which the good squire had rigged 
him out. 

An Irish lad is like an Irish 
horse. The blood and the breed- 
ing are all in the race, and are ever 
ready to show themselves if only 
they get a chance. 

Take a four-year old horse of fair 
appearance out of a countryman’s 
cart; put him into a gentleman’s 
stable, groom him well, feed him 
well, drive and ride him well, 
and treat him gently; and in 
due course of time you will have an 
animal which you would not be 
ashamed to show to the most ex- 
pensively-disposed English breeders. 
For the bone, and the shapes, and 
the spirit are all there; it is only 
neglect and ill-usage which cause 


many an animal of really noble 
parts to wear the aspect of a sorry 
garron. 

The young Irish man is just the 
same as the young Irish steed. 
Whatever be his faults and his de- 
fects (and they are unfortunately 
many), the bulk of them may be 
traced to bad training and the 
tyrannical force of “ circumstances,” 
The seeds of good are all there if 
they only get leave to grow ; but, 
unhappily the ground is choked up 
with the weeds of the bad habits of 
generations, nor is the halting and 
imperfect state of education which 
has hitherto been in vogue in this 
country at all equal to the task of 
eradicating these weeds. 

As for the quadruped, so for the 
biped—the hand of an experienced 
trainer is needed, and we shall not 
witness the much-needed reforma- 
tion of our national characteristics 
till our teachers have learnt to study 
their pupils’ individual natures as 
closely as they expect those pupils 
to study their primers ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


A NEW 


MyLEs’s new life was a complete 
change to him, and_ everything 
about him seemed very strange at 
first. People were strange, and 
things were strange ; and for many 
a day right glad was he when even- 
ing came, and he could retire to the 
solitude of his tiny bedroom, and 
think of home and the friends he 
had left behind him. About this 
bedroom we must say a word by 
and bye: but, in the first place, we 
must impart to our readers the geo- 
graphy of Mr. Vellum’s office. 
“The office” consisted of four 
rooms—two below, and two above. 
In the front room below sat, or 
more frequently stood, Mr. Vellum’s 
two clerks, wielding their pens at a 
high desk, alongside of which was 
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a counter dividingthem from the 
clients who came in to transact their 
business. At the back was a little 
waiting-room where clients sat when 
they wished to see the great man 
himself. Sometimes he would come 
down to them there. Indeed, this 
was his most usual custom ; and there 
was supposed to bea particulardistinc- 
tion conferred upon those favoured 
individuals who were admitted to 
the arcana of the snug business room 
above; for the back room above, 
removed from the noise of the street, 
and having the advantage of a 
beautiful view of distant mountains, 
was Mr. Vellum’s own particular 
‘sanctum. The top front room was 
a small one, and was made a recep- 
tacle for tin boxes without end, and 
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books, and papers, in a great state 
of confusion. It wasa dull room 
enough, for the window was muffed 
half way up so that it was impossible 
to see out into the sometimes noisy 
street below. 

“This is to be your abiding place, 
my boy,” said Mr. Vellum kindly 
to Myles when he arrived ; “and I 
shall soon set you to work to tidy all 
these papers for me, if I find that 
you are smart, and can sort them 
properly according to their dates and 
endorsements. You see, you can’t 
look out of the window when you’ve 
nothing better to do; but I’ll try to 
provide you with something better 
to do. It'll be a nice dui/ piece of 
amusement for you, and will help to 
show me what you are made of. 
Your good friend, Squire Heartman, 
tells me you want to improve your 
education. Now, just take this book 
on ‘ Petty Sessions Practice.’ Let 
it be your primer for improving your 
reading—aye, and your writing too— 
for you can copy out of it into a copy- 
book, passages which I will mark 
for you as useful to remember. By 
the time that you have read it 
through, and copied my marked pas- 
sages, you will not only know how 
to read and write better, but you 
will also have a sufficient smattering 
of law to enable you to understand 
what is what in the business of the 
office ; and you will thus beeome a 
more useful messenger to me. If 
you sit near the window, you can 
read to yourself in a low tone. 
You will not disturb me when the 
door is shut. Whenever you hear a 
whistle through this pipe, that shows 
that you are wanted downstairs. 
Put your ear to it, and hear what 
I say before you start, and, re- 
member, don’t follow the fashion 
of some of our town imps, and make 
a railway of the bannisters in going 
down. Bannisters are intended as a 
help to the hand—not as a tramway 
for a boy’s stomach !” 

“TI don’t think I’m likely to take 
the speedy way of going down, sir; 
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for it will keep me busy enough to 
manage the slow way at first. I’m 
not used to stairs ; and if I sometimes 
make a stumble and a noise, as I did 
coming up just now, I hope you'll 
overlook it for a bit, just till I get 
more into the way of them, sir.” 

“All right, my lad! Getting up- 
stairs is hike many another thing— 
rather hard at first, but pretty easy 
when you’ve got into the way of it.” 

Myles liked his new employer. 
He was so pleasant to him, and so 
thoughtful. But still he felt dull 
enough for many a day in the little 
room with the muffed window, and 
among the dusty papers and tin 
boxes. The “perpetual motion” 
of his shoemaking work had become 
such a second nature to him that he 
could not bear to be so very quiet. 
He applied himself very hard, how- 
ever, to the law - book, and though 
he found it fearfully dull at first, he 
soon began to take a thorough in- 
terest in it. For he determined to 
become master of the subject ; and 
then the difficulties of it became quite 
an enjoyment to him—both those 
of understanding some of the tough 
words (for which he had recourse to 
a law dictionary which was on one of 
the bookshelves), and then of taking 
in the sense of the whole, when the 
several words were mastered. By 
and bye Mr. Vellum, as he had pro- 
mised to do, set Myles to work at 
the sorting of the papers. In this 
apparently dull work he also began 
to feel a lively interest, simply from 
the feeling, as he was getting through 
their mazes, that he was getting 
through them. It was so much work 
accomplished —so much difficulty 
overcome ; and it was positive en- 
joyment to him to see order growing 
up under his hand, from what had so 
lately been chaos, 

Myles was not sorry to be quarter- 
ed in the upper regions ; for he did 
not take to the two clerks below, nor 
they to him. While Mr. Vellum 
treated him with a considerateness 
which he felt was more than he had 
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a right to expect, these two youths 
seemed to glory in snubbing him, 
and ordering him about as if he was 
a mere slave. He soon found out 
one reason for their hardness towards 
him. One day he accidentally over- 
heard one saying to the other, “Call 
that little Papist pup, and make him 
take it.” Upon which he was sum- 
moned to carry a note to its desti- 
nation. His eyes having been open- 
ed by the appellation by which he 
had been designated, he soon began 
to discover that the clerks—especi- 
ally one of them—had a most 
decided aversion to him because he 
was a Roman Catholic. ‘“ He'll al- 
ways be spying upon us,”—he over- 
heard his particular hater say one 
day—“ and then he'll be telling the 
priest everything that goes on in the 
office.” 

Myles felt very indignant, and 
wished he had not heard this speech ; 
for he could not regard the speaker 
with any patience for a long time 
after. 

Our hero, although a very earnest 
believer in the dogmas with which 
he had been carefully inbred at the 
“ Chapel school,” was not what we 
cali a “Papist” in the extreme 
sense of the word—that is to say, 
he was no bigot. And what was 
more, he had a detestation of bigotry 
which would seem rather remarkable 
in a boy of fifteen, were it not that 
bigotry is so common ii Ireland 
that it is made the topic of almost 
universal conversation amongst high 
and low, though generally with this 
proviso — everybody for the most 
part denounces unsparingly the 
bigotry of the side opposed to his own, 
but most of us look on that of 
our own friends as only “ laudable 
zeal.” 

Whatever might have been Myles’s 
pinion respecting the extreme sen- 
timents of some of his fellow religion- 
ists, it is beyond doubt that he had 


not much reason to admire the con- © 


sistency of the two young men in 
Mr. Vellum’s office. By the time 
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that he had become fully aware of the 
fact that they regarded him with aver- 
sion, on account of his creed, he had 
also been enabled totake themeasure 
of their sincerity respecting their own. 
Their conversation on a Monday 
morning was a pretty good index 
thereto, and was not such as would 
be very edifying to a religious mind. 
It was usually devoted to criticisms 
on the attire or personal appearance 
of those of the female portion of the 
congregation whom they had ogled 
in church on the previous day, or on 
the “plaguey length” of the ser- 
mon. And sometimes one or both 
of them would shirk church alto- 
gether, if there was something in the 
wind more agreeable to their tastes. 
Now, Myles was a very devout lad ; 
and though his devotions were, ac- 
cording to the belief of us Bible 
Christians, fearfully misapplied, al- 
though he prayed to the Virgin and 
the Saints, still he did so in the 
most earnest belief (mistaken though 
it was) that they heard his prayers, 
and that they could mediate for 
him with his Maker. 

Is it not pitiable—is it not sad, 
when one witnesses such real and 
heartfelt devotion as is commonly 
to be seen amongst Roman Catholics 
—a devotion which too often serves 
as a well-merited rebuke to the 
coldness of Protestants,—is it not 
sad to see these earnest and pious 
people taught to “throw away” 
their prayers, by addressing them to 
any source but the Highest—to any 
ears but those which only and which 
ever are open to the petition of the 
lowliest and humblest of His ser- 
vants ? 

Undoubtedly there is a something 
in the system of Roman Catholic 
teaching which tends to make its 
disciples more devout than those of 
the Reformed Churches. 

We, who pride ourselves on con- 
fining our religious addresses to the 
true source—why cannot we be as 
earnest as they ? Why do we counter- 
balance and almost nullify the advan- 
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tages to be gained from the purity 
of_our faith, by the remissness of our 
religious sentiments? Why do we 
suffer it to be said of us that those 
who are in error have a more lively 
and a more fruitful faith in their 
error than we have in that ¢ruth of 
which we are permitted to enjoy the 
blessings ? 

We, who pride ourselves on our 
Protestantism, do we ever reflect that 
we are the most caitiff traitors to Pro- 
testantism by exemplifying in our 
lives, and actions, and sentiments, 
so much that is contrary to the true 
spirit of the Christian religion? We 
follow our Saviour with our lips, but 
our hearts, too often, are far from 
Him! And then we have the hypo- 
critical assurance to condemn the 
errors of people who are much more 
earnest and devout than we ! 

Of course it is very sad that they 
should live in error! But let us 
wait till we are spotless before we sit 
in acrimonious judgment on their 
error ! 

We have said that we would de- 


vote a few words to Myles’s bed- 


room. It was the snuggest little 
place in the world. That is to say, 
by comparison. We speak of Myles’s 
ideals, and of Myles’s “world.” 
Perhaps some young heir to £10,000 
a-year might not have thought it 
snug. And, perhaps, the day might 
yet come when Myles’s own ideal 
would change. To our hero’s taste 
just then, however, there was nothing 
to be compared with that little bed- 
room. But then, what had been 
Myles’s bedroom at his own home ? 

Half of the dark smoky kitchen 
was lofted over; and.there, amongst 
bean stalks, chains of onions, old 
rakes and sieves, boot lasts, and a 
variety of miscellaneous lumber, was 
a ragged mattrass of coarse linen 
stuffed with straw, and laid on the 
uneven boards. Up to this Myles 
used to clamber at night by a ladder 
rather too short, and with a side 
which was perpetually threatening 
to part company from the rungs, the 
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result of which would have been the 
speedy downfal of our young cob- 
bler. The cat had a particular fancy 
of her own for getting up to the same 
loft, which she used to share with 
Myles ; and he did not object to her 
company, save when she made her- 
self unpleasant. 

Now, to one who had been accus- 
tomed all his life to such a sleeping 
apartment, was it not a positive 
luxury to have a clean little garret 
in the roof ofa slated house, papered 
all round and above—for even the 
ceiling was included — with well- 
selected prints from the ///ustrated 
London News? ‘There was a neat 
little French bed painted yellow, 
with brown stars on the four knobs ; 
and the whitest of counterpanes, 
and there was such a tasteful set of 
crockery in the little washing-stand. 
And there were two flower-pots in 
the window, one containing actually 
a heliotrope in full bloom, and the 
other a plant of verbena. And di- 
rectly beneath the window was the 
rocky river, which seemed quite a 
companion to him in the solitude of 
his evenings, with continuous musi- 
cal plashing over the stones. And 
beyond was a beautiful view of an 
undulating wooded country, and be: 
yond that, again, a blue mountain, 
rising up against the sky. 

Now, this snuggery of Myles’s was. 
not in the building in which “ the 
office” was situated, nor was it in 
Mr. Vellum’s private house, half-a- 
mile out in the country. It was in 
the abode of an excellent and good- 
natured widow in the town, a letter- 
out of jaunting-cars, and a Quaker- 
ess. What wonderfully clean people 
Quakers are! How is it? Is it part 
of their religion? We know that 
outward cleanliness is an important 
part of the religion of Mussulmans. 
Do Quakers and Mussulmans act 
on the principle, that “ cleanliness 
cometh before godliness ?” It really 
looks very like it. And we must in 
honesty state ourimpression that Irish 
Roman Catholics, as a rule, neglect 
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that principle to a remarkable extent. 
They must not be offended at our say- 
ing so. We have been saying all that 
we honestly can in their behalf ; and 
now, as we wish particulary to write 
honestly, we must as honestly con- 
demn them in this matter, and aver 
(an averment in which many unpre- 
judiced observers will carry us out), 
that cleanliness, with the bulk of 
them, cometh neither defore nor after 
godliness! Howisthis? Is it that 
the Roman Catholic population of 
Ireland represents for the most part 
the aboriginal population of Ireland ? 
Because, in books written no less 
than two hundred and fifty years 
ago, we find English travellers com- 
menting in no measured terms upon 
the dirt of the native Irish; so it 
seems that they have ever been the 
same. Or in other words, they were 
then in a state of barbarism, and 
they have not entirely emerged there- 
from even now. But why not? Have 
the civilising influences of resident 
landlords dwelling in their midst 
gone for nothing? 

Unfortunately, in times past, there 
has been too great a proneness on 
the part of Protestant landlords to do 
more for their Protestant tenants 
than for their Roman Catholic ones. 
But this sectarian feeling now 
scarcely exists amongst the highest 
orders. Perhaps, then, everything 
will soon become right, and civilisa- 
tion will diffuse itself indiscriminately 
amongst the peasantry of all creeds. 
Alas, we fear not! 

The exclusive system of Rome 
steps in as a bar to that union which 
might otherwise exist amongst us 
all, If the bigoted aversions of some 
Protestants is bad, the systematically 
bigoted exclusiveness of the Roman 
Catholic Church is far worse: it 
seems to be her aim to separate her 
adherents from admixture with Pro- 
testants, whether high or low; and 


until the Roman Catholic people of 
Ireland themselves, following the ex- 
ample of their co-religionists in other 
countries, shall arise and cast off the 
yoke of ultra-ecclesiasticism, we shall 
continue to see them as backward 
and as far from civilisation as the 
inhabitants of every country in the 
world which suffers itself to be priest- 
ridden. 

Sooner or later the day must 
come in which the Roman Catholic 
laity of Ireland will liberate them- 
selves from that thraldom which, 
assuming the sheep’s clothing of 
“religious guidance,” tyrannises over 
their manhood. 

Even Spain has done it! Our 
own country would scarcely have 
lagged behind Aer, but for the re- 
ligious animosities still existent 
amongst us, which will enable the 
“hierarchs” to keep their following 
together for a brief while longer. 
But, in proportion to the arrogant 
pretensions of those hierarchs will 
be the hastening of the day of eman- 
cipation. Let us only hope that 
when our fellow-countrymen do cast 
off the yoke of ecclesiasticism, they 
may not do so in a spirit of irre- 
ligion ; and that their weariness of 
this sway may not excite in them 
feelings of lawless heedlessness of 
civil authority as well. It is against 
this fatal contingency that our 
statesmen should have the fore- 
sight to guard; and if they ap- 
ply themselves resolutely to the 
task of training our national youth 
aright, we may confidently hope 
that when the storm arises in which 
the Irish Celt will pitch ultra-eccle- 
siasticism overboard, the well-trim- 
med ship will weather the gale; 
and when it has subsided, will be 
wafted gallantly along by the favour- 
ing breezes of constitutionalism to 
the haven of national prosperity ! 
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A BRAVE FRENCH PASTOR., 


THERE is, in the south-west of 
France, a little seaport at the mouth 
of the Gironde, named St. Georges- 
de-Didonne, in Saintonge. It is in 
the depth of a bay shut in on the 
north by the cliffs of Valitre, and on 
the south by those of Suzac, which 
jut out into the sea like the horns of 
a crescent. The houses, mostly 
alike, are humble, low-roofed with 
tiles, and whitewashed. They are 
scattered here and there amongst the 
windings of the sand-hills, without 
the least attempt at regularity, or the 
least sign of a road, and look like 
the stray tents of an encampment. 

Here, at the beginning of the last 
century, a number of “ the scattered 
flock of Israel”—as the afflicted pro- 
fessors of the reformed faith in 
France styled themselves—came to 
seek a shelter, when driven from the 
open country by the troops of Louis 
XIV., after the Revocation of Nantes. 

“It was a quiet, melancholy spot, 
especially suited for prayer and la- 
mentation. The sandy downs were 
covered, from spring to autumn, 
with flowers which, warmed by the 
fervent rays of the mid-day sun, in- 
cessantly exhaled their religious in- 
cense of wormwood and immortelle, 
while the distant wail of the rolling 
‘waves suggested the dying strains of 
the ancient song of captivity by the 
waters of Babylon.” 

In those isolated dwellings, set 
amid clumps of elms and clusterin 
tamarisks, the fugitive families settled 
and increased, forming a community 
linked together by one elevated faith, 
and by many tender and solemn 
associations. Here groups of at- 
tached neighbours gathered about 
their devoted pastors, who minis- 


tered to them under penalty of exile 
or death, and by their humble fire- 
sides recalled the conflicts and mar- 
tyrdoms of their fathers. 

Let us glance at the principal of 
those conflicts, those martyrdoms— 
all the result of a spirit of persecu- 
tion that for long ages disgraced 
every country and every sect of 
Christendom. 

The Huguenots or Calvinistic Re- 
formers of France resembled our 
Puritans, allowing for difference of 
nationality. Their origin is to be 
sought in the middle ages among 
those thinking minds which first pro- 
tested against the abuses of the 
papal and priestly powers. With the 
diffusion of the Scriptures, France 
and Germany became deeply stirred 
by aspirit of reformation. The ar- 
cent Swiss Evangelist Farel and 
others like him carried the flaming 
torch from place to place in France, 
and made numerous converts among 
rich and poor. 

In 1524 Farel publicly sustained 
thirty theses on the points of differ- 
ence between Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism. And when we are view- 
ing the fearful persecutions after- 
wards suffered by the Huguenots, let 
us not forget that Farel was present 
at the burning of Servetus, and ex- 
claimed, as the tortured “heretic” 
uttered his last prayer to God from 
the flames, “See what power the 
devil has over one who has fallen 
into his hands !” 

Margaret, Queen of Navarre, 
sister of Francis I., King of France, 
embraced the faith that Farel taught, 
and many of the priests and no- 
bility followed her example. Pro- 
testants of other countries were en- 
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couraged by the King to settle in 
France—in consequence of their 
literary eminence and value there- 
fore to his kingdom. But after- 
wards, with a base inconsistency, 
Francis became a fierce persecutor. 
On one of his state tours he paused 
at six different places where martyr- 
doms were to take place! Yet he 
was not thought so irreclaimable, 
but that, in the year 1535, Calvin 
dedicated to Francis the volume 
of his Institutes just published. 
Thus drew on to its close the six- 
teenth century. The Reformation, 
half political and half religious, was 
working its way throughout Europe. 

The alliance of Henry II. of 
France with the German Protestants 
brought peace and prosperity for a 
time to the Huguenot cause. But 
when the Guise family rose to power, 
dark days again set in. Under 
Francis II., the Huguenots suffer- 
ed executions, confiscations, and 
punishments in all parts of the 
kingdom. Then commenced by 
the Huguenots under Condé the 
first of a series of wars waged to ob- 
tain freedom of conscience. We 
next see Catherine de Medicis 
removing the Guises with the aid 
of the Protestants. 

In 1561, the Huguenots were 
freed from the penalty of death 
for their faith, and in the year fol- 
lowing noblemen were permitted 
freedom of worship on their own 
estates. But the party of the Guises 
and the Jesuits again attacked and 
massacred the Reformers. War was 
resumed ; the Duke of Guise was 
assassinated, and in 1563 the Hugue- 
nots again won a brief victory ; being 
allowed the free exercise of their 
religion, except in certain districts 
and towns. Catherine de Medicis, 
however, hated the new faith, and 
became its deadly enemy. More 
battles under Condé and Casimir, 
and again the Huguenots won free- 
dom in a hollow peace, which 
ended in the massacre of 3000 of 
them! again the Huguenots took 
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up arms, were defeated, and Condé 
slain. Henry of Navarre next ap- 
pears at the head of the Huguenots, 
with Coligny for their military 
leader ; and in 1570 they had won 
an amnesty, the free exercise of 
their religion everywhere except in 
Paris, and the possession of a num- 
ber of places of worship. 

Yet, only two years after, in 
1572, the treacherous queen brought 
about the terrible massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day. But the Hu- 
guenot cause still survived. The 
remnant flew to arms, and in 1573 
obtained some important conces- 
sions. 

After all the massacres and 
treacheries, they, in 1575, were freed 
from all restrictions, and obtained 
a number of places of security. 
Soon, however, arose the “ Holy 
League” of Jesuits, with the King 
at their head, to crush the heretics. 
The sixth religious war was termin- 
ated as usual with concessions to 
the Huguenots. 

But a seventh war shortly follow- 
ed. And then there was a long in- 
terval of quiet for the harassed 
Reformers, until the League again 
attacked them, assisted by the Pope 
and Spain. All the privileges 
of the Huguenots were declared 
to be forfeited; and the eighth 
religious war took place under 
Henry of Navarre, as leader of 
the Protestant army, supported by 
troops from Germany and money 
from England. On the 13th of 
April, 1598, Henry of Navarre, 
having succeeded to the throne of 
France, signed the famous Edict of 
Nantes, by which the rights of the 
Huguenots were established and 
enlarged. For twenty years these 
rights were firmly exercised. Then 
the King, Louis XIII., his mother,. 
Mary de Medicis, and the League, 
wrested by a mixture of force, 
bribery, and stratagem, the Protest- 
ant towns from their owners. Again 
the struggle went on, First one 
side, then the other gained the 
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mastery. But the Huguenots, on 
the whole, maintained their cause 
bravely until Louis XIV., instigated 
by Madame de Maintenon and his 
worthless confessor, Pere la Chaise, 
issued decree after decree, depriving 
them gradually ofall their civil rights, 
and then endeavouring to crush 
them utterly. All their places of 
worship were ordered to be razed 
to the ground; all their schools 
closed. No minister was permitted 
to celebrate marriage or to baptise 
children. 

The Duke de Noailles had a 
ferocious commission given him to 
proceed to the south of France with 
30,000 Dragoons ; and on approach- 
ing each town, sent orders to the Pro- 
testants to come out in a body, and 
abjure their faith. In this way he 
converted 240,000, in Languedoc, in 
one month. “I am by no means 
sure that they are all sincere,” ob- 
served Madame de Maintenon; “ but 
God employs innumerable means to 
bring the heretics to himself, and 
if the fathers are hypocrites, at 
least the children will be Catholics.” 

Admirable policy ! 

At last, in 1685, on the feast of 
St. Luke, the crowning edict of 
the 92 issued against Huguenots in 
this wicked reign was sent forth. 
All the pastors, on pain of death, 
were commanded to leave France in 
forty-eight hours, fifteen days being 
allowed to some as a special favour. 
But the flocks were forbidden to 
follow, as they were a most valuable 
and industrious portion of the 
manufacturing and maritime po- 
pulation ; yet hundreds of thousands 
escaped. The roads were lined 
near all the out-posts, and Geneva, 
Germany, and England received 
with open arms the distressed out- 
casts. As to those unhappy people 
who had been terrified into an in- 
sincere recantation, they found 
themselves hardly dealth with, for 
when their real sentiments were dis- 
covered, they were at once put to 
death without mercy. 
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In 1685 occurred the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes—and then 
everywhere the Huguenots strove to 
fly, and dreadful were their suffer- 
ings. Their marriages declared null, 
their children deprived of the right 
of inheritance, and forcibly shut in 
convents, their preachers indis- 
criminately put to death. From the 
vicinity of Nismes, where they had 
always been very numerous, thou- 
sands betook themselves to the 
mountains of the Cevennes, and 
worshipped together in solitary 
places. And another war was 
waged by them, under the name 
of Camisards, that opposed with 
wonderful success the royal forces. 
But this revolt was at last stamped 
out in blood and fire with circum- 
stances of extreme cruelty. 

The 18th century opened upon 
a quieter period for the suffering 
remnant. But.in 1724 Louis XV. 
resumed the old severities. Then 
Montesquieu and Voltaire raised 
their eloquent voices for religious 
freedom. Louis XVI. ascended the 
throne, and the long and bitter 
conflict was suspended. 

This is the period of the biogra- 
phical story of the Pastor of the 
Desert, by Eugene Pelletan. The 
edicts of Louis le Grand, and his 
Revocation of the Edicts of Nantes, 
had made the “desert”-—not a 
material desert of the country of 
Saintonge, but a religious desert, in 
which “the Israel of God” had no 
visible place of worship, and were 
reduced to hold their religious meet- 
ings in secret places, where they met 
in fear and trembling. There was a 
world of pathetic meaning in that 
phrase of the time—“ Life in the 
Desert.” Huguenot life, as far as 
civil laws could make it, was a desert. 
Conceive the state of things in which 
the families of Saint Georges were 
developed. “They,” says the author, 
“having long lived in constant pre- 
paration for martyrdom, manifested 
a character of seriousness, and de- 
tachment from the pleasures of the 
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world, which, like a shade of sad-ner 


ness and resignation, spread over the 
cradles of infancy, and the walls of 
the houses. 

“Their habits were austere in the 
extreme. All that by others was 
considered pleasing to the eye, was 
here rigorously banished. Not a 
luxury, not even the innocent one of 
a pot of flowers on Sunday, on the 
window-sill or the chimney-piece. 
Such magnificence, in the time of 
mourning would have appeared to 
them unbecoming—an insult to the 
chronic desolation of the Church.” 

The extreme poverty of the people 
may be easily imagined, cut off, as 
they were from all Catholic commu- 
nities, and therefore from interchange 
of the products of their industry. 

Pastor Jean Jarousseau, the highly 
honoured grandfather of the author, 
when commencing life, possessed a 
humble patrimony, consisting of a 
vineyard and a small house ; but he 
committed the crime of going to 
Switzerland to learn the Protestant 
theology, at Lausanne, and the In- 
tendant of his native district, to 
punish him, set fire to his vineyard, 
and pulled down his house. The 
meek and pious student, hearing of 
his loss, said, “ Job would neverthe- 
less have envied my lot.” The Bible 
with him solved every difficulty, 
and its pages always furnished con- 
solation. 

He went through his course of 
theology “at racing speed, it must 
be owned—picking up here a dogma, 
there a little sacred history, and 
finishing with a little music, as much 
as sufficed for keeping time in psalm- 
RE The faculty of 
Lausaune had to educate for martyr- 
dom rather than for controversy. 
The study of Latin and Hebrew was 
certainly superfluous for those who 
were learning o die. Heart sufficed. 
Pastor Jarousseau, in ¢his respect, was 
the best theologian of the faculty.” 

To maintain an existence after the 
destruction of his little property was 
a problem. He solved it in a man- 
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probably, even among the hard-. 


faring students of frugal Scotland, 
“We cultivate literature on a little 
oatmeal,” was the motto of a great 
Edinburgh Quarterly. Pastor Jarous- 
seau cultivated theology on svai/s : 

“He used to go in the morning, 
before the dew was off the ground, to 
the borders of the lake, to collect a 
dishful of snails, and cook them over 
the embers for his breakfast. His 
dinner was generally included in his 
breakfast. After having concluded 
his daily studies, he returned to 
Saintonge on foot, by unfrequented 
roads across the mountains ; supping 
generally on a crust of bread, ob- 
tained from some munificent goat- 
herd, and sleeping in his cloak in 
the open air. When bread failed 
him, he sang a psalm to supply the 
deficiency ; and as he kept a strict 
account of his life, he once wrote in 
his journal, ‘I supped to-day on a 
verse.’” 

He entered on his pastorate with 
every expectation of martyrdom. 
He had been following the Pasteur 
Gibert in his dangerous journeyings 
between the Seudre and Gironde, 
and was present at the tragic 
preaching in the forest of Val- 
leret, when several women were mer- 
cilessly slain, and Gibert there fell, 
mortally wounded by a ball in the 
chest. Jarousseau then took up the 
mantle of this Elijah, “and from 
that time he went about, night and 
day, mounted on a borrowed nag, 
his Bible in one pocket, and psalm- 
book in another, evangelising and 
baptising all around, and, as before, 
bestowing not a thought on that 
merciless creditor—the morrow. He 
followed the Scriptural precepts /ite- 
rally. When he hungered, he knock- 
ed at the door of a believer’s house, 
prayed for God’s blessing on it, and 
asked for hospitality. If the door 
should close against him, he would 
shake off the dust of his feet, and 
depart to knock elsewhere. He was 


once reproached for his indifference 
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regarding a livelihood, and was of- 
fered a small prebend. He replied, 
“T will not deprive myself of any 
opportunity of testifying to the om- 
nipotence of God. Manna falls only 
in the desert.” 

The marriage of Jarousseau to 
the mother of Eugéne Pelletan was 
strikingly characteristic both of their 
own simplicity and admirable quali- 
ties, and the perilous life that lay 
before them. It is beautifully told. 
“How did the Pastor happen to 
marry this pious housewife ? this 
visible providence of his home? 
Well, of course, as he did every- 
thing else, by a stroke of inspiration. 
He thought that a pastor ought to 
take unto himself a wife, as an 
example. 

“T have no family,” he used to 
say, “and am, therefore, deficient 
in one virtue.” But, notwithstand- 
ing his appeals to his heart, he was 
conscious of no preference for any 
one sheep in his flock. He there- 
fore prayed to the Lord to select 
him a companion, and he awaited 
the passing of some unknown Rachel 
across his path. 

She came—a young girl who at- 
tended his Sunday preachings, and 
wept behind her Bible for the 
Pastor’s wrongs. 

“Why do you weep thus?” the 
Pastor once asked her. , 

“ T can scarcely say,” she replied ; 
“but I cannot help thinking that 
you, who have brought the good 
‘God among us are yourself living 
by chance, and have no fireside at 
which to warm yourself when the 
day’s work is done.” 

“The hour has come!” he mur- 
mured in an access of pious emotion. 

Fora moment he reflected. 

“Tell me, my girl; should he, 
whom God selects to be unto thee as 
another self, be obliged, on account 
-of his faith, to wander over waste 
lands, through rain and wind, with- 
out even a stone on which to rest 
his head ; what would you do in 
‘such a time of trial?” 
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*T would follow him.” 

“ And if, some day, after a long 
absence, you saw him brought back, 
stretched on a litter, wounded ; his 
face overspread with the pale hues of 
dawning eternity ; what would you 
do? Would you weep for Aim or 
for yourself, as did the patriarchs 
at sight of Joseph’s bloody gar- 
ment? Think well now, before you 
speak.” 

“T would place my hand on his 
heart, and if it still beat, I would say, 
‘God be praised !’ and then I would 
dress his wounds.” 

“* And, if you should hear that on 
another occasion he had been made 
to mount, barefoot, on 2 scaffold, 
stripped to his shirt, holding a flam- 
ing torch; and that there, in the 
presence of an assembled crowd, 
and in the midst of drums beating 
to drown the voice of his prayer, a 
cord, yet damp with the death- 
agonies of some murderer, had been 
placed round his neck ?” 

“T would fall on my knees, I 
would pray to God to extend towards 
me the grace of this holy martyr’s 
spirit, and then I would look up to 
heaven and wait.” 

“ Anne Lavocat,” said the Pastor 
solemnly, “ you have spoken ac- 
cording to my own heart, and I see 
by your words that you are sent to 
me by Him who ‘ tempers the wind 
unto the shornlamb.’ Wilt thou be 
unto me what Rachel was unto 
Jacob? Ihave nothing to offer you 
but a share in my dangers, and, per- 
haps, widowhood on the morrow.” 

The young girl gazed on the 
Pastor—that elect and most holy 
man—with an indescribable expres- 
sion of honest surprise. 

“What are you saying, monsieur ? 
I am not worthy to fasten your 
cloak! But should you ever deign 
to call me your servant, I am ready 
to follow you even to the grave.” 

The marriage ceremony — after 
fourteen days and nights of watching 
and praying, in order thoroughly to 
understand their own hearts—was 
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performed in the open air near the 
sea. 

On the fifteenth day, the Pastor 
sought his betrothed, and the be- 
trothed placed her hand in his, in 
the presence of her father and 
mother, according to the agreement 
between them. On the evening of 
that day, he led her, with four wit- 
nesses, to the border of the warren 
at the back of the sand-hill, and 
there on a block of stone, an impro- 
vised altar, he placed the cup of 
wine and the broken bread ; and, 
opening the Bible, said, with his 
hand on the sacred page, “I take 
thee, as in the presence of God, for 
my wife ; and I give myself unto thee 
for eternity.” 

“ Then, handing the bread to his 
betrothed, he added: ‘ Take ; this 
is my body ; and giving the cup of 
wine, he again added : ‘ Take ; this 
is my blood.’ She took, jirst, of 
both the bread and the wine, then 
returned the cup to her husband. 
He placed his lips on the yet humid 
spot which the young girl’s lips had 
just tremblingly pressed. He felt 
his heart overflow in this mystic 
kiss, and his first tear of love fell 
into the cup, mingling with the 
symbol of the blood of Christ, 

“Thus it was that the Pastor 
Jarousseau married Anne Lavocat, 
in the month of June, at nightfall, on 
the sandy downs, perfumed with zm- 
mortele and sea wormwood, under 
the holy light of the moon—thatliving 
word of the loving God ; far from the 
noisy haunts of men; in presence only 
of immensity and eternity, brooding 
over the nuptial altar in their majestic 
and mysterious silence ; while the 
gently-flowing waves on the sea-shore 
murmured in subdued tones their 
ever-sounding hymn.” 

Could any marriage ceremony in 
the world exceed this in sacred sweet- 
ness and tender beauty ? 

It was blessed from the beginning 
and to the end. She had a small 
farm, a milch cow, and a humble 
dwelling-house and warren, alto- 
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gether barely sufficing for daily bread.. 
By rigidly economising, she reared 
a family of six children on this small 
income, “bringing them up in the 
fear of the Lord, and in habits of 
frugality and temperance.” . 

Jarousseau was now one of six 
pastors elected for the service of the 
Huguenot congregations in the de- 
partments of Saintonge, Angoumais, 
and Bordelais. And this service was 
very likely to lead to exile or the 
gallows. He “ prepared himself for 
either alternative, for on the very day 
on which he held his open-air preach- 
ing, he made his will, more as an act 
of faith than for any other purpose, 
seeing that he had nothing to be- 
queath but his example, and his cast- 
off garments. Since then he had 
regularly every night, before laying 
his head on his pillow, examined 
and regulated his mind. After this. 
internal preparation for whatever 
might happen, he awaited, as he 
said, with a heart at ease, the Lord’s 
visit.” 

Happily he was favoured by the 
governor of the district, who sent for 
him to his chateau. “ Listen, my 
friend,” he said, ‘‘ I know what your 
occupation is, but I mean to ignore it. 
Since you insist on having a flock, 
lead it to feed wherever you like, 
on whatever pastures you choose, 
provided only it is not in public, nor 
on the highways. But understand 
me, there must be no scandal. When 
a child is born among you, it must 
be baptised by the curé ; and when 
a girl is married, it must be in the 
church. And should it ever be my 
duty to seek you, I shall always take 
care not to find you. But you must 
help me in this.” 

“Would your lordship, under these 
circumstances, point out my line of 
conduct ?” 

“The devil, my man! I can’t show 
you how to elude my justice. Have 
a retreat in your house, or elsewhere. 
It matters little to me. It is no 
business of mine, provided you are 
hidden ; only, whenever I send to ar- 
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Test you, the drums shall be beat at 
the entrance of the village.” 

So the Pastor each nightconcealed 
himself in a hiding-place in his 
house, reached by stairs cut in the 
thickness of the wall. 

And he used great discretion in 
his preachings, Every Sunday he 
notified to his flock the place of 
meeting for the following Sunday. 
Sometimes it was in the Suzac forest ; 
sometimes on the sandy downs of 
Saint-Georges ; at other times in a 
cave in the cliffs, or under ash-trees, 
bordering a pond. 

The faithful flocked to these meet- 
ings from a distance of six leagues 
around, across unfrequented paths ; 
the men armed with long iron-tipped 
sticks, the women hidden under their 
old-fashioned hooded-cloaks. On 
arrival, they placed their merreau—a 
sign of mutual recognition—in the 
hands of the elders of the church, 
and silently took their places side- 
by-side, with heads bowed, and hands 
resting on their sticks. ‘Then the 
Pastor, mounted on a hillock, in de- 
fault of a pulpit, or leaning against 
the trunk of some old tree that bent 
weeping over him, commenced Di- 
vine service by reading and com- 
menting on a chapter of the gospels.” 

Does not this recal the scenes that 
took place among the Covenanters 
of Scotland? But the following is 
unique, as faraswe know. The pic- 
ture is one of the most poetical ima- 
ginable, and worthy of any painter or 
poet. 

“When the troops were scouring 
the country, Pastor Jarousseau some- 
times found it impossible to preach 
on shore on Sundays. On these 
occasions, two or three decked boats, 
belonging to fishermen or pilots, 
would stealthily leave the harbour of 
Saint Georges before daybreak, and 
glide out to sea with all sails set, 
antil out of sight of land, then they 
closed together ; the hatchways were 
opened, and the faithful, who had 
been hidden below, came upon the 
decks, while the Pastor, standing on 
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_ the binnacle of the centre boat, where 


he seemed lost in the immense void 
of the horizon, raised his head, sang 
a psalm, and then preached ; after 
which, dipping his hand into a bucket 
of salt-water, he baptised the newly- 
born, initiating them in advance, by 
this bitter baptism, into a life of 
persecution.” 

Such was the preaching on the 
open sea, where boundless space 
formed their temple, the vaulted 
heavens its roof, and a few planks 
floating on the heaving waters its 
floor.... At nightfall, the boats, to 
elude suspicion, returned separately 
to the harbour of Saint Georges. 
Frequently has the man on watch at 
the helm of some Breton vessel en- 
tering the river, heard in the distance 
and darkness of night, the solemn, 
mournful sounds of men’s and wo- 
men’s voices singing, and has crossed 
himself to charm away the spectres of 
the abyss, imagining that the sounds 
arose from the depths of the sea.” 

But with all the Pastor’s discre- 
tion, one of his preachings, on the 
verge of the Suzac forest, was inter- 
rupted by the military, and he was 
shot at, wounded, and made prisoner. 
For the deeply-interesting scenes 
that follow, we must refer the reader 
to the book itself. We can only 
give a slight view of the great act of 
simple heroism which at last brought 
relief to this down-trodden commu- 
nity of Saintonge, and contributed 
to far larger results than the noble 
Pastor dreamed of. 

‘The prayer-vessel at sea is 
plunged into the midst of a frightful 
storm. A bride, who had been mar- 
ried on board, is drowned. Her 
bridegroom goes mad. At the gather- 
ing of the people in the presence of 
the military, the dead girl lying on 
a stone bench in mournful beauty, 
Pastor Jarousseau prayed and spoke : 

““ My friends,” He said, “ God is 
good, and though He has taken the 
poor martyr laid on that bench as a 
victim, His purpose is doubtless, by 
this sacrifice, to redeem us from ser- 
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vitude. Hitherto we have prayed in 
the desert, and, when unable to find 
a place for prayer on shore, have 
gone out upon the ocean. Now, 
however, earth and sea seem simul- 
taneously to reject our prayers. 
What can this mean, but that the 
last hour of the Gospel has ar- 
rived, or that the hour of our de- 
liverance is at hand? The first sup- 
position is blasphemous; the second, 
therefore, must be the true one. I 
have questioned the Holy Spirit, 
and, if lam not guilty of presump- 
tion, the Spirit has answered thus : 
* You have a good king, who is now 
raising up an oppressed people ; you 
are shot down, and cast upon the 
waves, as, in former times, the first 
Christians were thrown before wild 
beasts, Seek him! tell him of your 
martyrdom, for if he is good, he will 
render you justice.’ This is what 
has been suggested to my soul.” 

And on this idea he acted, and 
himself went to Paris,—a six weeks’ 
diffic ultand perilous journey on 
horseback. There his escape from 
confinement in the Bastile for life 
was almost miraculous. His place 
in that horrible prison was prepared 
for him before he set out, though he 
was entirely ignorant of the fate in- 
tended for him. On entering the 
great city, he was robbed of his 
horse ; but the gentleman who pos- 
sessed himself of it, was arrested 
as Jean Jarousseau. ‘There is de- 
lightful humour in the account of 
the simple pastor in Paris. He re- 
minds us of the Vicar of Wakefield. 
He was successful in his endeavour 
to plead his people’s cause with 
Louis XVI. in person, assisted by 
the philosopher, Malesherbes, who 
brought the Pastor to the presence 
of the King at Versailles. 

Here is a portrait of Jarousseau : 
The man looked robust, though his 
hair was prematurely whitened by 
mental or bodily fatigue, probably 
by the twocombined. He wore the 
large round hat of Saintonge, a grey 
camlet jacket, knee-breeches the 
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same, and buckled shoes. His peace- 
ful countenance, expressive of simple 
kind-heartedness, his thoughtful and 
spiritual glance, his square forehead, 
furrowed by a long, perpendicular 
line between the eyebrows, all testi- 
fied to a character of combined 
energy, frankness, resolution, and 
enthusiasm.” 

“Louis XVI. woreapeach-coloured 
coat, of a hue between a dirty white 
and faded pink, embroidered with 
blue silk on the collar and round 
each button-hole ; and a powdered 
wig, terminated by a half-detached 
queue, and a pair of crumpled and 
smoke-dyed ruffles.” ° 

The King, upon whom rested al- 
eady the shadow of the terrors of the 
coming revolution and the guillotine, 
was melancholy, weak, and vacil- 
lating. He was visibly embarrassed 
in the audience chamber. 

“ Monsieur Jarousseau, what re- 
quest have you to make?” he said, 
in a tone of extreme weariness. 

“Sire, I come to lay at your Ma- 
jesty’s feet the prayers of the Pro- 
testants of Saint Georges-Didonne, 
your faithful subjects of Saintonge, 
and to say, with all due respect to 
those whom God has placed in au- 
thority over us : firstly, that religious 
persecution is contrary to Scripture ; 
secondly, that it is unjust; thirdly, 
that it is impolitic.” 

* And, fourthly, interrupted Louis 
XVI. (who strove to infuse firmness 
into his role of king by tension of 
will, and who, by the very effort of 
this tension, generally went beyond 
the mark), that my ancestors and I, 
from father to son, have blindly pur- 
sued a wrong course, without per- 
ceiving its results. I know, before- 
hand, what homily you are about to 
deliver me, Monsieur le Pasteur, for 
it has been incessantly dinned in 
my ears. I have read your letter, 
and before that, a heap of memoirs. 
on this eternal subject ; and I must 


‘say, am not much impressed, either 


by your reasonings, or those of your 
allies, the philosophers. I have 
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sworn to put down heresy. I will 
keep my word. I have but to restore 
to you your churches, and your pub- 
lic worship, and give you, conse- 
quently, besides liberty of conscience, 
the equally sacred gift of liberty of 
thought; and, in these times of 
spreading impiety and disturbance 
of mind, when all men are seeking 
for change, ruined France would 
soon see a stranger in the place of 
the throne of Saint Louis. Itis not 
possible to worship two Christs 
here ; for I must account before God 
for the just preservation of the faith 
confided to me. Is there, then, so 
great a difficulty in going to mass, 
and praying as our fathers have done 
for the past eighteen hundred years ? 
I, myself, go to mass.” 

This abrupt commencement of the 
conference quite disheartened the 
Pastor fora moment. He stood as 
petrified, without a word to say ; the 
well-arranged speech had gone from 
his memory ! 

* What, in fact, do the Protestants 
desire of me?” resumed Louis, 
with renewed animation. ‘“ They 
complain, and the philosophers also 
complain, of being oppressed. My 
frontiers are no longer guarded ; they 
may go where they will to drink of 
their cup, and eat their consecrated 
bread in honour of Calvin ; and take 
with them their wives and children, 
their Bibles and property. Let them 
depart, if France does not suit them. 
The way is open. Who keeps them 
back? But they prefer being fac- 
tious in feeling, if not in deed, and 
filling the country with their lamen- 
tations. Very well,” he added, with 
raised voice, ‘I will allow no rebels 
in my kingdom. Mark my words! 
And were | now to fulfil my duty, as 
the elder son of the Church, and in 
observance of my coronation oath, I 
should send you to the Place de 
Gréve, for having infringed my 
orders. What would you do then? 
Come, answer ?” 

The Pastor, looking at Louis XVI 
with a serene dignity of expression, 
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which seemed to change the position 
of royalty, enthroning it within him- 
self, replied :—‘ I would wait death, 
sire, as calmly as I now stand here; 
and I would go to await you there 
above.” Gazing on the face 
of Louis, he added, ‘‘ You are not 
the King ; the King would not have 
spoken thus.” 

A blighting glance shot from the 
eye of Louis, and died away instantly 
into an expression of melancholy ; 
but thenext moment, raising hishead, 
and growing in height with the mys- 
terious dignity of dynasty authority, 
“Explain yourself!” he exclaimed. 

The Pastor did so, with all his 
heart and soul, in a moving speech, 
concluding :—“ Yes, sire: God has 
said to this ruler over a portion of 
the world, ‘Thouhast a million of Pro- 
testants—thy childrenand mine; they 
are humble-minded labourers, faith- 
ful and pious; they lead a life of 
austerity, and ask nothing but the 
permission to be what they are, and 
to thank the Lord publicly .—the God 
of all, who commits His vengeance 
and anger to none.’ 

The Pastor kneels. 

“Ah, sire, help me to find my King 
—the King whom I have learned 
to love in the desert, and not the 
one whom I have just heard. I 
have never thus bent before living 
man ; but now, I kneel here in the 
dust, to which we shall all return, to 
conjure you not to repress the feel- 
ings of your heart, which naturally 
incline to justice, for I see by your 
emotion that the merciful God smiles 
encouragingly on me.” 

The King showed emotion. 

‘Monsieur le Pasteur Jarousseau,” 
he said, in tones of prophetic sad- 
ness, “arise, the time is at hand 
when kings will no longer be ad- 
dressed on bended knees.” 

‘Then, as if thinking aloud, he com- 
plained somewhat bitterly of his hard 
fate. 

“What do people require of me; 
and why do they come thus, from all 
parts, to importune me—to ask for 
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liberty of conscience, as if I, a son 
of Saint Louis, could make a com- 
pact with heresy.” 

The conference abruptly con- 
cluded. 

“ Monsieur Jarrousseau, you may 
retire ; my orders shall be addressed 
to you to-morrow.” 

Malesherbes brought the answer 
to the Pastor. “It is evasive, as I 
anticipated. His Majesty puts aside 
the question of principle. He merely 
accords to you personally permission 
to preach ; but it must be in secret, 
in secluded spots, and closed houses ; 
a tacit permission, in fact, condi- 
tional, precarious, and liable to be 
withdrawn on the least suspicion of 
anything that can be called heresy 
by those who are only too willing to 
do it. It is very little, still it is 
something ; the first step in the right 
direction—it is the anticipation of 
liberty of conscience. Sooner or 
later he must accord the same per- 
mission to other pastors. Your jour- 
ney here will have had a happy re- 
sult ; it will have created a precedent. 
Now, a precedent is everything with 
a king, whose will acts only little by 
little at different times, and who 
would more readily do a just act if 
he thought he had previously willed 
it. You may therefore depart in 
peace.” 

We must give the closing scene 
of the Pastor in Paris : 

“‘ After so rapid a succession of 
overpowering emotions, the Pastor, 
on finding himself again at the Hc- 
tel de la Providence, experienced 
the ineffable relief of one who, after 
having been beaten about on the 
waters, at last reaches the shore, 
and feels that he is himself again. 

“The next day he went out 
early to recruit his spirits with the 
health-giving morning air, but had 
no sooner set foot in the street 
than he had a second hallucination, 
which threatened, though in a very 


different way, to deprive him of- 


what little consciousness he fancied 
he still retained. Standing before 
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the hotel door was the familiar form 
of Misére, saddled and bridled as 
on the day he lost her. He thought 
at first that a mirage was tempting 
him with a cruel mockery. 

It was nevertheless his mare, 
beyond a doubt. She, too, re- 
cognised the Pastor, and in default 
of speech to express her happiness, 
expanded and contracted her nos- 
trils, and snorted loudly. A police 
officer held Mistre’s bridle, and 
behind him stood a patrol of the 
watch, keeping guard over a young 
man wearing ruffles and a sword at 
his side. The Pastor, at a single 
glance, recognised the treacherous 
cavalier who had abused his con- 
fidence. “Monsieur,” said the officer, 
“ please to verify your account, and 
give me the receipt.” 

The Pastor opened his valise, 
and duly recovered his shirt, his 
socks, his goat’s milk cheese, his 
bag of prunes, his bundle of herbs 
for fevers, and the other bundle of 
herbs for migrame—all things that 
he had highly prized; the me- 
moir alone was missing, but, in 
its stead, some unknown hand had 
slipped in a gold snuff-box, bearing 
on its lid a portrait of the King, 
and around the portrait was writ- 
ten: “Given by Malesherbes to 
to the Pastor Jarousseau.” He put 
the snuff-box into his pocket, and 
closed the valise. 

“ And the money ?” inquired the 
police officer. 

“What money ?” 

“The money in the saddle-bag.” 

The poor man had forgotten 
the saddle-bag ; he hauled it up 
from under the baggage, and, judg- 
ing by its bulk, concluded at first 
that it must be three-quarters empty ; 
but on opening it, found in its 
depths a hundred coins of spot- 
less brilliancy, fresh from the mint. 

“The money does not belong to 
me” he said, holding the bag to- 
ward the officer. 

“Pardon, Monsieur! the King 
gives it you, in defrayment of the 
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expenses of your journey, and that 
you may distribute alms in his name 
amongst the poor of your parish. 
And, now, here is the culprit. As 
he belongs to a good family, the 
royal clemency allows of his being 
sent to the colonies ; but his father 
does not .wish to infringe on your 
rights of private justice—therefore 
sends him here to receive whatever 
punishment you choose to inflict.” 

The Pastor plunged his hand into 
the bag, drew out a handful of 
coins, and gave them to the prisoner. 

“* What are you doing?” said the 
officer, shocked at this immoral 
proceeding, which seemed like an 
encouragement to new crimes. 

“ Ah, parbleu, my friend! would 
you have the young man tempted 
to steal again ?” 

“Tn truth,” said the prisoner, 
** you owe me this amends.” 

“ How so, my friend ?” 

“For having gone to prison in 
your stead.” 

“To prison in my stead ?” 

“ When you lent me your horse.” 

“T lent you my horse !” 

“You are too generous to belie 
me. I thought I had to do with a 
well-conducted horse, and not one 
suspected of heresy, and belonging 
to a still more suspicious master. 
In this belief I dismounted at an 
hotel, when a stir arose around me, 
and the next moment the police- 
officer you see there took me by the 
collar, and said, ‘Monsieur Ja- 
rousseau, I arrest you.’ In vain did I 
protest I never bore the name of 
Jarousseau. He said not another 
word, but opened your valise, took 
out your memoir, read it rapidly, 
looked at the signature, and then 
said, ‘All right, follow me! And 
he led me to_the Bastile.” 

The Pastor looked at the officer. 
“Does the young man speak the 
truth ?” 

“Yes, sir, the intendent of your 
province had denounced you as a 
dangerous preacher, and the lieu- 
tenant de police had given in your 
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name at all the hotels in Paris, with 
orders to arrest you on your arrival ; 
but they must afterwards have dis- 
covered that it was a mistake, for it 
was ordered, on the contrary, to 
treat you with respect, and supply 
your wants.” 

“God is doubly good!” exclaimed 
the Pastor, joining his hands. “If 
this young man had not borrowed 
my mare (somewhat forcibly bor- 
rowed, I admit), I should have been 
at this present time confined in 
some dungeon, there to remain for 
the rest of my life.” 

The return of the Pastor to his 
home and flock was radiantly happy 
and triumphant. 

“On arriving at St. Georges, the 
pastor found the people lining the 
roads. Forewarned, doubtless, by 
some voice in the air, or some 
watches on the sandhill, they had 
hastened to meet him, dressed in 
their Sunday’s best, and bearing 
branches of trees in their hands. 

“ My friends,” he said, “ throw 
away those branches; they recal 
thoughts inapplicable to any human 
being. Kneel, and let us sing a 
hymn of deliverance ; for, though I 
bring you nothing definitive, I have 
at least a promise of liberty of con- 
science.” 

He dismounted, knelt in the 
dust of the harvest-laden ground, 
under the glorious sunshine, amongst 
the prostrate crowd, and sang, as in 
the presence of God, the hundred 
and third Psalm—a song of thanks- 
giving. 

This mission to Versailles was in 
the year 1776 ; the Act of Toleration, 
continually urged by Malesherbes 
after the Pastor’s visit, was not 
granted till 1787; and, though it 
secured anything but such toleration 
as Protestants now enjoy, yet it was 
violently opposed by Parliament 
and clergy—excepting one bishop, 
who made a noble answer to one 
who had brutally appealed to 
Louis XVI. for persecution. “ My 
Lord, I have consulted my crucifix, 
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said de Brienne; to which the 
Bishop of Dole rejoined, “In that 
case, it was your duty / state its 
answer correctly. If ‘Nobleness of 
virtue,’ as an old writer says, ‘is a 
glory gotten by courage of man- 
hood, good conditions, chaste living, 
and by laudable honesty,’ then was 
the Pastor of the Desert a noble man. 

He lived to a great age among 
his children and grandchildren, who, 
says Eugéne Pellatan, cherish the 
highest possible reverence for his 
memory, regarding it as their title 
of ancestral nobility. 

His grave is in his own meadow, 
whence he derived the support of 
his frugal household ; and though it 
has no tombstone, it is a most 
honoured spot. There, in accord- 
ance with the holy man’s dying 
wish, his children and his children’s 
children often gather to kneel and 


pray. 
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We can warmly commend this 
translation of the “ Pastor of the 
Desert,” by Eugéne Pelletan—an 
author almost unknown in England 
— “except bya work written in a very 
different style, and which conveys. 


no idea of the varied charms of 


tender grace, wit, humour, and high- 
toned morality, inherent in the cha- 
racter of the writer,” and, we would 
add, in the work before us. 

Mr. Pelletan adds to his book, 
“ Pitces Fustificatives, containing ex- 
tracts from historical writings by A. 
Crottet and Ch. Coquerel: the former 
entitled, Histoire des Eglises réfor- 
mées de Pans, Gomozac, et Mortagne, 
en Saintonge ; and the latter, Histoire 
des Eglises du desert ; also an extract 
from Ch, Weiss’s Histoire des Refugiés 
Protestants, besides others, showing 
the truthfulness of the events re- 


corded in the tale.” 
M. B. 
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CAGLIOSTRO; OR, THE LIFE OF A CHARLATAN. 
(CONTINUED.) 


In London, according to his own 
account, the Egyptian Masonry was 
not without success, and some dis- 
ciples having followed him from the 
Continent, he determined to hold a 
lodge in his house. Here, as at 
Paris and Mitau, he made use of 
pupils. “On this occasion, “ says 
the inquisitor,” a singular accident 
occurred to him, the cause of which 
he pretends to be entirely ignorant 
of. Some ladies and gentlemen 
having petitioned for authority to 
make use of the crystal vase, &c., in 
the same manner as himself, he 
granted his permission accordingly ; 
but their labours proved so un- 
fortunate, that they beheld the 


apparitions of monkeys and devils, 
instead of angels, as they had ex- 


pected.” 

From one of his friends at Passy 
the Count had obtained a letter to 
Mr. Thomas Swinton, a retired wine 
merchant, who was connected with 
the Courier de l'Europe. Here 
Beppo made the crowning mistake 
of his life, for although he did not 
undervalue the advantages of hav- 
ing his pretensions supported in 
this paper (which was then consider- 
ed as the best authority on foreign 
news) ; and although the Courier de 
? Europe actually upheld his vision- 
any claims, as a scion of the royal 
house of Trebizond, he failed to 
secure its continued services, and 
excited the hatred of its editor to 
such an intense degree that nothing 
delighted him more than any piece of 
gossip damaging to the reputation 
of the Count de Cagliostro. 

Cagliostro took a house in Sloane 
street, living next door to the Swin- 


ton just mentioned, by whom he 
was introduced to the Chevalier de 
Morande, the editor of the Courier 
de Europe, and one of the great- 
est blackguards that ever lived. 

If the Count is to be believed, 
Swinton wished him to give public 
audience to the sick, as at Stras- 
burg, and also having desired to 
become his apothecary—a keen eye 
to the main chance. These baits 
not catching the fish, he sent his 
daughter with a note to this effect : 

“Je sais que vous avez fait 
gagner de l’argent 4 beaucoup de 
monde ; j’ai une famille nombreuse ; 
il faut que nous mangions. Si vous 
me faites gagner de l’argent, je serai 
votre amis et le Courier de /’ Europe, 
serai votre eloge, sinon. 

This note (which we give only on 
the Count’s authority) had no effect 
on Beppo, who little thought what a 
tremendous engine of attack and pro- 
vocation he was defying. De Mor- 
ande, the editor, had also a private 
grudge to settle with the Count, who 
had told him he cared not what he 
might write about him. 

Charles Thevenot, _ self-created 
Chevalier de Morande, was the son 
of a lawyer, and was born in 1748, 
and was educated at Dijon, where the 
regularity of his studies was fre- 
quently interrupted by his wild 
freaks. ‘His father having refused 
him some money, in a fit of pique, he 
enlisted as a Dragoon. From this 
situation he was rescued, on promi 
ing that he would settle dows the 
study of the law. This good reso- 
lution did not last long, and he went 
to Paris, where he soon attracted the 
attention of the police by his drunken 


* Life of Joseph Balsamo, p. 165. 
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and dishonest mode of living. His 
family obtained a /ettre de cachet, and 
he was imprisoned for fifteen months. 
On his enlargement he quitted France 
for England, where he commenced 
the trade of pampheteer and jour- 
nalist. Wit or eloquence he had 
none, and supplied their place by 
coarse personalities, and denuncia- 
tions of the exisiting order of things. 
He extorted a pension from Louis 
XVI. by threatening to publish some 
particulars of the early life of Ma- 
dame du Barry; and when Louis 
XVII. ascended the throne, and the 
periodical bribe was discontinued, 
he put his threat into execution. The 
Courier del Europe under his manage- 
ment acquired the reputation of being 
an authority upon continental news. 
Perhaps his relations, as a spy of the 
French police, might give him un- 
common facilities for obtaining ac- 
curate accounts of what was pas- 
sing. 

We may add, that at the revolution 
he returned to Paris, but failed to 
gain any position among the leaders, 
and becoming suspected as a royalist, 
he perished in the massacres of Sep- 
tember. Such was the man whose 
enmity the quack had provoked—a 
man devoid of principle, a thief, a 
libeller, a government spy, yet pos- 
sessing powerful influence, which he 
wished, as a conscientious merchant, 
to sell to the highest bidder. Was 
there any wish on the part of the 
French authorities to decoy the 
Count back into the dominions of 
the most Christian king? The 
matter is by no means incredible, 
for Beppo contrived to render him- 
self obnoxious to a variety of peo- 
ple, particularly since the publica- 
tion of his Lettre au Peuple Fran- 
caise, in which many notabilities are 
not very gently handled. There 
might also have been an idea on the 
mind of De Breteuil and the Queen’s 
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friends, that the Count might have in 
his possession some damning evi- 
dence against the Cardinal. All this 
is merest supposition, but that there 
existed the desire to induce Balsamo 
to revisit France seems indisputable. 
On the twentieth of August, 1786, 
there came to Sloane Street the 
Secretary of the French Ambassa- 
dor, M. d’Arragon, with the wel- 
come news that His Most Christian 
Majesty had graciously been pleased 
to allow him to return to France. 

“But have you received these 
orders from His Majesty?” inquired 
the Count. To which the politest of 
secretaries replied, that if the Count 
would take the trouble of calling 
upon the ambassador between eleven 
and twelve the day following, M. 
Barthelemy would give him every 
satisfaction. 

Accompanied by M. Bergeret de 
Frouville, and Lord George Gordon, 
whom in some inexplicable manner 
he had got into his net,! the Count 
repaired to the Hotel de France at 
the time named. M. Barthelemy 
had not expected two witnesses to 
the interview, and wished to con- 
verse alone with the Count, but 
Lord George Gordon insisted on 
being present. 

M. Barthelemy. Count, I have 
orders to allow you to return to 
France. 

Cagliostro. I have come here with 
pleasure, to receive His, Majesty’s 
orders. 

M. Barthelemy then produced, not 
an order from the King, as the 
Count had expected, but a letter 
from the Baron de Breteuil. 

Cagliostro, Is it possible to recog- 
nise an order like that? ‘To enter 
the Bastile, to quit it, to leave Paris, 
did I not receive a /ettre de cachet, 
signed by the King himself? Will a 
single letter of M. de Breteuil’s suffice 
to revoke the positive orders of the 
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1 Swinton introduced him to Cagliostro, and his lordship was present when 
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King? I tell you, sir, I know neither 
M. de Breteuil nor his orders. I re- 
cognise only the King, the sovereign 
of the French. I speak to you with 
my usual freedom. I am not come 
to you as being a minister, but as a 
Frenchman, of whom all the world 
speaks well, and I beg you will let 
me have the letter of M. de Breteuil, 
or at least a copy of it? 

Barthelemy. Count, that is im- 
possible. I understand all that you 
say. I have executed my orders, and 
do not wish to enter any more details. 

There was certainly nothing un- 
reasonable in the Count desiring 
something more than a verbal per- 
mission to re-enter France. As he 
himself put it, “What must I have 
replied to the Governor of Boulogne 
or Calais, when they demanded by 
what authority I landed at France, 
after the prohibition of not re-enter- 
ing it on pain of disobedience ?” 

A month later, Barthelemy offered 
the Count a “etre de cachet, which 
empowered him to return to France, 
until judgment had been pronounced 
in his cause against Chenon and 
De Launay. Of course he saw that, 
the moment that case was decided, 
he was liable to arrest, and so de- 
clined the treacherous-looking kind- 
ness. 

To return, however, to De 
Morande: it would appear that 
amongst other rhodomontade the 
Count had asserted in some public 
company that the lions and tigers 
in the forest of Medina were poison- 
ed by eating the flesh of hogs’ fat- 
tened on arsenic for that purpose 
by the astute Arabians. This was 
a source of considerable merriment 
for De Morande who did not fail 
to ridicule so extraordinary an as- 
sertion. ‘This move was promptly 
checkmated by the Count, who 
printed in the Public Advertiser, of 
September 3rd, 1786, a letter ad- 
dressed to the Sieur Morande, 
which must have been read with 
very curious feelings by that valour- 
ous gentleman, 
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After some preliminary sarcasms 
the Count observes: ‘“ En fait de 
physique et de cheymie les raisonne- 
ments proment peu de chose, le persi- 
flage ne prouve rien ; l’experience est 
toute. Permit me, then, to propose 
to you a little experience, which will 
divert the public either at your ex- 
pense or mine. I invite you to de- 
jeuner for the 9th of November next, 
at 9 a.m.; you shall furnish the 
wine and all the accessories, and I, 
myself, will provide only a pig, fat- 
tened according to my plan. Two 
hours before the dejeuner you shalk 
see it alive, fat, and healthy ; and I 
will not come near it until it is 
served on the table. You shall cut 
it in four parts, and having chosen 
that part which best pleases your 
appetite, shall give me what portion 
you think proper. The next day 
one of four things will be certain ; . 
either we shall both be dead, or we 
shall neither of us be dead; or I 
shall be dead, and you will not; or 
you will be dead, and I shall not. 
Of these four chances I give you 
three, and I will bet you 5000 
guineas that the day after the de- 
jeuner you are dead, and I am alive 
and well. 

The ex-Dragoon, wanting courage, 
moral and physical, declined this 
sinister invitation; but not liking to 
see five thousand guineas slip away 
from his grasp, proposed to have 
the bet decided by an experiment 
on some carnivorous animal. 

This showed an opening in his 
armour which the Count’s sword 
easily penetrated. The reply which 
Cagliostro made to this propo- 
sition contains a passage of cone 
centrated scornful hate which we 
quote. 

“This is not my proposition : 
such a guest would only very im- 
perfectly represent you. Where 
would you find a carnivorous animal 
which was amongst its own species 
what you are amongst men? Wills 
are free. ‘It is not your repre- 
sentative, but you with whom I wish 
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to treat. The custom of combat by 
champions has long gone out of 
fashion ; and even if I allowed you 
to put it again in force, honour 
would forbid me to war against the 
champion you offer. A champion 
should not be dragged into the 
arena—he should there shew his will- 
ingness ; and however little you 
know of animals, you must be aware 
that you cannot find one, flesh-eat- 
ing or grass-eating, who would be 
your champion.” 

The victory was with the Count, 
but it was one of those victories 
which are more disastrous than de- 
feats; it fanned the flame of Mo- 
rande’s enmity to a white heat, and 
it became his business to collect all 
the scandal that he could rake toge- 
ther tending to defame the friend of 
humanity—true or false; so that it 
blackened the character of the illus- 
trious stranger, in it went. Nor did 
it matter if these libels contradicted 
each other. Believe either or both, 
or if neither, at least carry away with 
you a gereral feeling that the Magi- 
cian and Doctor is a quack, an im- 
poster, and the worthy editor of the 
Courier del Europe has attained his 
purpose. 

His persistent attacks on the 
Count had the effect of bringing 
upon that unfortunate gentleman 
many unwelcome acquaintances. 
Priddle, who had behaved so scur- 
vily in the arbitration case, now took 
out a writ for £ 60 for legal services, 
and one called Sachy took a writ 
for £150, for medical aid rendered 
whilst at Bordeaux. 

Morande asserted that the Count 
was an imposter ; that his wonderful 
cures were but tricks; that he derived 
money from the apothecaries who 
sold the drugs which he prescribed ; 
that his Egyptian Masonry was a 
bubble ; that he had never been in 
Egypt in his life ; that he had lived 
in London, in 1772, under the name 
of Balsamo ; that his real name was 
Ticho ; that his father was a poor 
Neapolitan ; that if he was not a 
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Neapolitan, he was a Sicilian or 
Calabrian ; that he had cheated his 
creditors in every part of Europe ; 
that he had been a valet-de-chambre 
and a barber ; that he had been ig- 
nominiously expelled from St. Peters- 
burgh ; that his wife had been the 
mistress of M. du Plaisir; and that 
he had been chased from Paris by 
the police. These, and similar 
charges, were hurled at the Count, 
in the coarse denunciations of De 
Morande. 

The Count sought to counteract 
the effect of these libels by the pub- 
lication ofa Lettreau Peuple Anglois. 
In this peppery production he attack- 
ed all the confraternity of his enemies 
with right good will. Priddle, the 
knavish attorney, who had succeeded 
in enforcing his trumped-up claim 
for the services he had not rendered 
in 1776, comes in for a full share of 
his denunciations, and also Reynolds, 
Scott, Aylett, &c. The best speci- 
mens of the Count’s powers in the line 
of vituperation are in the passages 
relating to De Morande, which we 
have already quoted. His piety also 
is strikingly conspicuous, as in this 
passage relating to the editor of the 
Courier del’ Europe. “1 leave to his 
own disgrace a writer whom France 
rejects, whom England disavows, 
and whom Europe has long estimated 
rightly. He is at liberty to continue 
to injure me—I shall not appeal to 
the law. The unfortunate man has 
a wife; he is the father of three 
children. I place my vengeance in 
the hands of Him who will not 
punish upon the children the crimes 
of the father. It may, perhaps, be 
slower, but it is not less certain. My 
confidence in that supreme Being 
has never been deceived; I have 
always seen justice make itself known 
sooner or later, and the wicked finish 
miserably.” 

He has then the impiety to spe- 
cify some instances of Divine judg- 
ment upon his enemies : 

“Madame Blavary repaid my 
benefactions by delivering me into 
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the hands of two rogues.—She is 
dead. 

“Miss Fry did not long have the 
enjoyment of the fortune she ob- 
tained from me.—.She is dead. 

“Mr. Broad, the friend, the spy, 
the witness of Miss Fry, was in the 
prime of life.—He is dead. 

“Mr. Dunning, Miss Fry’s counsel, 
having been chosen to bring about 
the triumph of a cause manifestly 
unjust.— He zs dead. 

“Mr. Wallace, my counsel, in 
place of defending me, delivered 
me to the mercy of the arbitrator 
chosen by Miss Fry.-—He is dead, 

“Mr. Howarth pronounced against 
me an unjust sentence, which con- 
demned innocence, and left perjury 
unpunished.— He is dead. 

“ Madame Gaudicheau, sister of 
Miss Fry, accomplice of her, and of 
Scott.— She is dead. 

** Mr. Crisp, Marshal of the prison 
of the King’s Bench, cheated me in 
concert with Aylett, of fifty pounds 
worth of plate. The situation he 
held was a lucrative one; he has 
been reduced to beggary, and has 
died in a hospital. 

“ Vitellius, having betrayed my 
confidence, his culpable indiscretion 
rendered him an accomplice in a 
theft, of which he is believed to 
have shared the fruits. He has 
been confined in a prison for vaga- 
bonds.—He has died there.” 

Of the four of his persecutors, 
two, Reynolds and Aylett, had deco- 
rated the pillory ; Saunders had lost 
his fortune, and been clapped in 
gaol. Of Scott, the account is 
somewhat hazy; “he lives at this 
moment alone, without relations, 
without friends, in far Scotland.” 

Cagliostro was not without disci- 
ples in his sojourn at London ; the 
author of a little French periodical 
of the period—Z’ Jmpartia/—tells 

us that “his house was assailed by 
crowds of the curious, of every rank 
and quality.” Z’ Jmpartial himself 
could not resist the temptation of 
visiting a man so celebrated. The 
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Count did not impress him very 
favourably. “There is nothing in 
his figure which promises an extra- 
ordinary man.” 

Amongst his acquaintances was 
De Loutherbourg, the painter. Find- 
ing the constant persecution of 
Morande by no means agreeable, 
living also in daily fear of arrest, for 
debts true or false, he determined 
to quit London. 

The Count cannot boast of having 
had many bubbles in England; 
those, whom in the first instance he 
cheated, turned the tables upon him 
completely, and the ugly bird of 
prey was stripped of almost every 
feather. 

The British rogue has a knack 
of utilising even his own failings, 
superstitions, and weaknesses. And 
Thevenot, self-called de Morande, 
once in his life, and from the basest 
motives, performed a public service 
in unmasking the clever imposter, 
whose sophistry and humbug had 
deceived half the continent of Eu- 
rope. 

Things having then a gloomy 
appearance, the Count left the se- 
raphic Countess in charge of the De 
Loutherbourgs, and departed from 
London, never to see it more. 

From London to Basel, where one 
of his rooms was devoted to the my- 
steries of Masonry. Here he formed 
a lodge, styled the Mather Lodge 
of the Helvetic States. Men and 
women alike were admitted as mem- 
bers, and he communicated, or pro- 
mised to communicate to his dis- 
ciples, the mysterious power of 
communion with the world of spirits, 
by means of pupils. Here he built 
one of those architectural toys—a 
Chinese pavilion, in which he said 
his disciples were to undergo the 
physical and moral regeneration. 

A moral regeneration our Beppo 
needs greatly, but Grand Caphtism 
and Chinese pavilions will not avail 
for that. 

Here his arts are said to have had 
a mortifying failure. He made the 
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acquaintance of a nobleman, whose 
daughter had fallen into a state of 
melancholy mania, or rather, partly 
feigned it, in order to see a lover, 
whose addresses were not favoured 
by her father. The Baron was ex- 
tremely attached to his daughter, 
and deceived by the fame of the 
wonder-working Count, determined 
to apply to him for the restoration 
of his daughter’s health. Cagliostro 
saw, did not divine in the least the 
real cause of her madaise, but, with 
quack intrepidity, undertook her 
speedy cure. Meanwhile, the lady, 
having accurately estimated the 
Count’s character, induced her lover 
to bribe him on their behalf. It 
was arranged that the Count should 
profess to have discovered by his 
own native skill, that the lady’s 
disease was mental and not phy- 
sical, and that the only chance of 
saving her life was to unite her with 
the obnoxious lover. So far the 
affair promised well for Balsamo. 
A handsome bribe in hand, the aid 
and friendship of the young couple, 
and the reputation for wisdom in 
the detection of the real cause of the 
lady’s illness, would all help him 
to more dupes. Unfortunately, for 
Beppo, the Baron by chance over- 
heard a conversation between the 
young folks, and was touched by 
their evident affection for each other, 
and by the manly sentiments and 
bearing of his daughter’s lover. 
Kind-hearted, and not very strong- 
headed, he interrupted their /ée--d 
téte, and consented to their imme- 
diate union. Cagliostro, ignorant 
of this, after a seance of the Egyptian 
lodge, held at the Baron’s house, 
undertook to restore health to the 
lady, a daughter to the Baron, and 
to the lover the object of his desires. 
All their desirable ends were to be 
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attained by giving the lady in mar- 
riage to her lover. This advice he 
gave out of deep knowledge of pro- 
vidence and science, and in grati- 
tude for the Baron’s hospitality. 
But the Baron told him plainly that 
he was an impostor, that his advice 
was prompted, neither by science 
nor humanity, but by the 300 zec- 
chine which he had received. To 
this was added the information that 
the lovers were already married, and 
that the Count must immediately 
pack up his Egyptian temple, and 
all the rest of his magic frippery, 
and find himself other quarters.! 

At Basel he had intelligence that 
Lorenza’s conscience was growing 
more troublous every day, and that 
out of the reach of his piercing eye 
and heavy hand, beyond the pale of 
his spells, she had told some strange 
tales concerning His Excellency. So 
Beppo sent for the seraphic Coun- 
tess, who came in company with the 
De Loutherbourgs, and, as soon as 
she rejoined him, we find her before 
a magistrate at Bienne, where he 
had hired a house, solemnly de- 
nying her former statements, and 
declaring that the Count had always 
been the very paragon of honour 
and religion. 

From Bienne, they departed for 
the baths of Aix. Here, also, there 
is a strange lack of dupes. The 
Egyptian wine is no more esteemed 
than the mud in the gutter; the 
Restorative Powders are a drug in 
the market. The Warsaw incident 
has spread widely, and even alche- 
mists are suspicious; nay, the 
charms of the seraphic Countess 
(perhaps she had neglected to take 
the Restorative Powders), are get- 
ting dubious, are on the wane, and, 
henceforth, attract no gudgeons, 

Still on the move, the worthy 





1 This anecdote forms the fable of “Il Cagliostro, Commedia di cinque atti in 
prosa. 1791.” ‘Ihe author professes to have given the facts of Cagliostro’s stay in Basel 
with only such changes as were necessary for theatrical purposes. The play is brisk 
and cleverly written. One of the subordinate characters is a hunchbank, whom Cagli- 
ostro proposes to cure by ordering him to stand for long periods with heavy weights 
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couple go to Turin. Is Europe in 
arms again them? is there an or- 
ganised conspiracy to destroy the 
friend of humanity? Hardly had 
the Count unloosed his shoe-latchets, 
when he was honoured with a mes- 
sage from the King to quit his 
dominions without loss of time. 
Genoa and Verona also appears to 
have been visited ; and next we have 
him at Roveredo, but “ Nature’s un- 
fortunate child” here also endures 
persecution, for after a short time 
had elapsed, the Emperor Joseph 
II., having a paternal interest in the 
good health of his subjects, pro- 
hibited the Count from practising 
medicine, for the Grand Cophta had 
by this time almost degenerated 
into an ordinary empiric. Here he 
founded a lodge, the patent of which 
is dated 5781. Seeing no more 
chances of acquiring money at Ro- 
verdo, he retired to Trent, “and 
soon after a little book was pub- 
lished entitled, Liber Memorialis 
de Caleostro dum esset Roberti, in 
which the charlatan was lashed with 
unmerciful severity, and his frauds 
and quackery exposed. This sting- 
ing work, written in biblical style, 
, obtained the name of the gospels of 
Count Cagliostro.” 

He entered Trent, we are told, 
with a large chest of gold, and a 
letter of credit for to,ooo thalers. 
Here he expected to make converts 
to Egyptian Masonry, but was wo- 
fully disappointed, “thanks,” says 
the pious inquisitor, “ to the watchful 
care of the Prince Bishop, to whose 
court he had procured access by 
means of his boasted discoveries in 
physic and chemistry. 

This want of success was becoming 
a serious matter. Beppo was getting 
impecunious again, and had to pawn 
a diamond ring ; from which of his 
dupes it was obtained does not 
appear. 

The prospect was indeed black. 
France, and many parts of Italy he 
is banished from by express orders 
London would be an uncomfortable 
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place to return to ; and, on the Con- 
tinent, where was there a country 
which had not rung from end to end 
with the fame of his former exploits ? 
Where could he hope to be secure 
from meeting some old bubble of 
his, who might exact payment for 
injuries unredressed ? 

Where shall he seek rest for the 
sole of his foot? where shall the 
weary friend of humanity find refuge 
from the persecutions of the world ? 

One word has been whispered to 
him for long years—Rome. Lorenzo 
seems always to have retained some- 
thing of good in her nature, and one 
is more disposed to pity, than to 
censure her harshly. She had 
longed for years to return to the 
place of her birth—to see the faces 
of those she left behind—to hear 
the voices of those she loved. A 
weariness seems to have rested 
upon her in the midst of their 
greatest grandeur. Envy not, O 
Innocence, your fallen sister, her 
magnificence for vice sups daily at a 
barmacide’s banquet, with dead-sea 
fruit for dessert. 

Madame la Comtesse de Cag- 
liostro, dressed in shining silk, glit- 
tering with diamonds, surrounded 
by admirers—looks back, and wishes 
with bitterness of heart that she 
were once more a poor girdle- 
maker’s daughter, Lorenza Feliciani, 
of whom we spoke in the carly part 
of this history. So she grew elo- 
quent upon the advantages which 
might result from a visit to Rome, 
and being a clever woman, had not 
much difficulty in persuading some 
of her husband’s intimate acquaini- 
ances, that they thought so as well; 
and Beppo, who might not have 
complied with his wife’s wishes, or 
paid much deference to her pro- 
fessed opinion, was decided by these 
parhelion op‘nions, and resolveu to 
try his fortune once more in the 
Sacred City. 

At Trent, too, he played the 
Pharisee, and delighted his con- 
fessor with the earnestness of his 
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expressions of regret for his promul- 
gation of Masonry, and of his eager 
desire to return to the bosom of the 
holy Roman Church. So well did 
he counterfeit the possession of re- 
ligion, that it would not be sur- 
prising if he had adopted finally that 
monkish profession for which he 
was educated. Be sure the good 
priest was very proud of the won- 
derful man whom his eloquence had 
converted. Be sure that he had 
no vision of a man strongly resem- 
bling his convert observing, to a 
lady very like the seraphic Countess, 
“ How finely I have gulled the holy 
father !” Notwithstanding his con- 
version, he still had letters from his 
masonic disciples, and replied to 
them in that mystical oracular style 
for which the symbols of Egyptian 
Masonry afford such material. Mean- 
while Lorenza’s heart is rejoiced at 
the prospect of once more seeing 
Rome, and the voice of conscience, 
never quite stifled, becomes louder 
day by day. 

In Rome they arrived at the close 
of May, 1789, and, for some time, 
his excellency had the good sense 
to remain as quiet as possible. For 
the benefit of those who like to visit 
the shrines of genius, let us say that 
he first took furnished apartments in 
the Strada d’Espagna, and after- 
wards hired a house in the Piazza 
Farnese. 

But this quietude did not suit the 
constitution of the Count. His 
spirit chafed at the inactivity of his 
life, and so, when his cautiousness 
had somewhat subsided, he began 
to be familiar with the Freemasons ; 
and although he declined to attend 
their meetings, he had no compunc- 
tion in accepting an invitation to a 
banquet given in his honour. Not 
liking to miss an opportunity, he 
delivered a glowing eulogium upon 
Egyptian Masonry. They desired 
him to found a lodge, which he 
appears, after some hesitation, . to 
have done. A lodge for ladies was 
projected, but did not come into 


operation. Meanwhile he appears 
to have obtained great influence 
over his Roman disciples; was 
styled bythem, in reverential manner, 
“ Father,” and spoke to them patri- 
archally, as his “ children.” 

Persons of education were heard 
to argue that Cagliostro was Appo- 
lonius Tyana, visible again in the 
flesh by the process of metempsy- 
chosis. 

He also continued his correspon- 
dence with others of his masonic 
children in various parts of Europe, 
letters not only of advice and 
counsel—but one at least to a Paris 
correspondent, requesting him to 
procure some money from a third 
person, and in return for this 
good office, promising to appoint 
him his vicar-general. Money was 
daily becoming scarcer, cash low, 
credit exhausted, jewels fast going 
to the Mont de Pieté ; and over all 
was the grim shadow of treachery. 
If Lyons had a Judas, might there 
not be in Rome some faithless fol- 
lower who would deliver him to the 
priesthood, for the modern equiva- 
lent of thirty pieces of silver. 

The vigilance of the Holy Office 
was unceasing, but the Count hoped 
to escape it; he again went through 
the farce of confessing to a priest, a 
ceremony which deceived no one. 

To his masonic friends he con- 
fessed this little trick played off 
upon the priesthood, and with brag- 
gadocia talk endeavours to keep 
up the flagging courage of himself 
and his disciples. He relies upon 
their zeal and devotion, surely he 
who has escaped from the terrors of 
the Bastile may hope to elude St. 
Angelo, and if he és taken prisoner 
the Egyptian Masons must set fire 
to the Castle, if it be necessary to his 
release. 

Rome, after all, was barren soil, 
and he determined to leave it. He 
petitioned the States-General for 
permission to return to France. 

His desire to quit Rome was 
doubtless increased by a whisper 
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which reached him from some friend 
in need, that there was danger in 
store for him, as the Holy Office 
had its eye upon his movements. 

Beppo’s faculties must have been 
dimmed by premature decay, for he 
did not act with the promptitude 
which had marked his palmy days. 

Instead of flying, he paid no at- 
tention to the hint, a fresh warning 
from the same quarter was also dis- 
regarded, and he did not even take 
the precaution of destroying his 
masonic correspondence. 

If we are to credit the pious in- 
quisitor’s narrative of the medical ex- 
ploits of Count Cagliostro whilst at 
Rome, we must suppose that his hand 
had lost its cunning, since the days 
of Strasburg and Bordeaux. The 
Emperor Joseph II., probably pre- 
vented an increased death-rate by 
stopping his pill-making proceedings 
at Roveredo. 

The end was approaching. Cag- 
listro, look in thy magic mirror, 
canst thou not see danger drawing 
nigh? 

Let the pupils look in the vase of 
clear water ; can they not see the 
papal sbirri conducting them to St. 
Angelo? Summon the etherical 
genii by thy power as Grand Caphta, 
and see if they do not counsel thee 
to keep beyond the shadow of St. 
Peter’s dome. 

Warnings were in vain. On the 
twenty-seventh of December, 1789, 
he was arrested. His papers and 
effects were seized, care being taken 
to procure an inventory of them 
from the Count, lest he should bring 
charges similar to those which he 
had made against Chenon and De 
Launay. 

Then commenced the interroga- 
tions by which it was attempted to 
extort the truth from the unwilling 
lips of their prisoner, and by dint 
of much perseverence they appear 
to have got some truth from him—a 
great achievement in dealing with 
dealing with Beppo Balsamo. 

So many years, however, had 
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elapsed since the habit of truth tel- 
ling had left him, that there was still 
a good deal of doubt as to the re- 
liability of his communications. 

At first their efforts had little 
success. Perhaps the Count thought 
he was still haranguing a circle of 
masonic philosophers at his hotel in 
Paris. 

He repeated the wonderful tale 
which he had related to the Pazlia- 
ment of Paris, and then finding 
them dubious, he asserted that he 
was a descendent of Charles Martel. 

His mode of life had engendered 
in the Count a dire disease ; he was 
never, that we know, seized with 
the scribbling fever, but he was 
enraptured at the sound of his own 
voice ; and if the holy fathers would 
only possess their soul in patience, 
and let the torrent of fluent non- 
sense flow on unimpeded from his 
lying lips, they were certain to en- 
trap him in a mass of contradic- 
tions which would aid in forcing the 
truth from him. 

Moreover, Lorenza, who was also 
arrested, made a full confession, 
and, thanks to her and the docu- 
ments in their hands, they were able 
to put leading questions to him, 
which were difficult to avoid. The 
priests were particularly anxious to 
obtain full particulars respecting 
Freemasonry, f@ it was widely be- 
lieved that these associations were 
in league for the destruction of 
monarchy and religion. Among his 
papers were these two :-— 

No. I. 

On the 2oth day of the 8th 
month, 

The Grand Master being employ- 
ed in his operations, after the usual 
ceremonies, the pupil, before seeing 
the angel, said :— 

I find myself in a dark room. 

I see a golden sword suspended 
over my head. ‘ 

I perceive Louth—g arrive. 

He opens his breast, and shows 
a wound in his heart. He holds out 
a poniard to me. 
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G. M. Is he employed in the 
service of the Grand Cophta? 

P. Yes. 

G. M. What else do you see? 

P. I see a star. 

I see two. 

I see seven. 

G. M. Proceed. 

f. Louth—g has retired— The 
scene changes—I see angels, &c. 

No. II. 

Extract from the proceeding of 
the lodge held on Saturday, the 
12th day of the second month of the 
year 5558. 

All the masters, except Brother 
Elias, being present. 

The operations were directed by 
the Venerable Saba II. 

OPERATIONS. 

After the usual proceedings, the 
seven angels, with their cyphers, 
presented themselves before the 
pupil. 

/. The Grand Cophta descends 
and kisses his hands, and has his 
cypher on his breast. 

He salutes me with his sword, 
makes a circle in the air, pro- 
nounces the word /e/oim, and places 
the point of his sword upon the 
earth, 

G. M. Tell him in the most re- 
spectful terms, that a particular 
friend of his, passigg through this 
place is exceedingly desirous of see- 
our lodge at his return ; and that 
we are anxious to know his orders 
on this subject. 

#. You may permit him to enter ; 
and after some conversation, Alex- 
ander is to begin the operations. 

G. M. Are we to be decorated in 
our badges? 

f. Ye. 

G. M. Shall I assist as grand 
master ? 

f. Yes. 

G. M. Is Alexander to operate 
as usual by means of the vase, or is 
he to enter into the tabernacle? , 
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P. He is to operate in the usual 
manner. 

G. M. This lodge is only held in 
presence of the masters; shall the 
mistresses assist at the next ? 

P. Assuredly. 

G. M. Shall all the masters ap- 
pear in complete uniform on the 
festival of the 3rd of May ? 

P. Yes, all except Brother Elias, 
who will be absent. 

G. M. Has he any more orders 
or instructions to give us? 

P. No. 

G. M. Do we dare to ask his 
blessing ? 

P. He stretches forth his hand, 
and says that he gives it you with all 
his heart. 

G. M. Are the angels still with 
you ? 

£. Yes. 

G. M. Throw yourself on your 
knees, tell them to make their ado- 
rations with us, and recommend our 
lodge to their special care. 

The adorations having been made, 
the lodge was instantly closed.’ 

When they inquired the meaning 
of this mysterious rigmarole, the 
Count replied, with frankness and 
truth, that he had not the remotest 
idea ofits hidden purport. Listen to 
this dialogue :— 

Q. Have you ever doubted as to 
the propriety of exercising the rites 
of your Egyptian Masonry ? 

A. Ever since I left London I 
have been in great doubt whether it 
was not improper. 

Q. Did you ever forbid your dis- 
ciples to write to you on this subject, 
whilst in Italy ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because I knew that the rites 
of the Catholic religion were univer- 
sally practised throughout Italy ; and 
that in other countries there were a 
variety of religions. 

Q. Is the Egyptian Masonry, 
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then, in opposition to the Catholic 
faith ? 

A, I truly think so: and princi- 
pally in that part of it which regards 
the pupils. 

Q. How could you believe that, 
on these occasions, you were assisted 
by the special favour of God ? 

A, I donot understand what you 
say. J do not rightly comprehend my 
own meaning—I can only say that I 
lament my unhappy situation, and 
demand spiritual assistance. I have 
been led into a hundred thousand 
errors in regard to religion.” 

With such incoherent matter he 
endeavoured to beguile his priestly 
examiners, asserting, recanting, affec- 
ing pity or indifference, as the whim 
seized him. 

As to the pupils, on another oc- 
casion, he assured the worthy fathers 
that all this “ originated from the 
special protection of the Divinity ; 
that the Supreme Being had deigned 
to grant him the beatific vision, on 
purpose to enable him more effectu- 
ally to propagate and enforce his 
Egyptian Masonry, to prove the 
existence of God, the immortality of 
the soul, to convert the incredulous, 
and to succour and support the 
Catholic faith.” 

But Lorenza was more tractable, 
and confessed that on many occa- 
sions the pupils were prepared before- 
hand. Sometimes, however, they 
were quite strangers to the Court, 
and the only explanation she could 
give was a suspicion of witchcraft. 

When she asked Beppo to let her 
into the secret, he had told her that 
she had not courage, to attain suc- 
cess in the mystery. She added that, 
on commencing his operations, he 
struck his foot thrice against the 
ground saying “I do this in conse- 
quence of the power which I have 
received from the Grand Cophta.” 

To further inquiries the Count re- 
plied that he had never employed the 
devil in any of his operations (?), nor 
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never made use of any magic or 
superstition whatever. 

When hard pressed by these per- 
sistent priests who had determined to 
extort everything from him, he would 
fly into a passion and launch into 
a volley of abuse against his ex- 
aminers., 

But it would be tedious to follow 
the trial throughout all its long 
length. He confessed, retracted, 
and confessed again, to-day ac- 
knowledged that his Egyptian Ma- 
sonry was a huge system of deceit, 
to-morrow asserted that it was a 
means of spreading the Catholic 
religion, one day freely confessing 
his impositions, and another assert- 
ing that the revelations of his 
pupils, his prophecies, and all the 
rest of his quack wonders, were the 
result of the favour of God. “I 
understand,” said he (and the pas- 
sage is worth quoting as a swindler’s 
view of the whole duty of man), 
“that those who honour their father 
and their mother, and respect the 
Sovereign Pontiff, are beloved of 
God. So, in the same manner, 
all that I have done, I have 
done by the order of God, by means 
of the power which He has com- 
municated to me, and to the advan- 
tage of God and His holy Church ; 
and I am able to give proofs of all 
that I have said and done, not only 
physically, but morally ; for, having 
served God merely for the love of 
God, and by the power of God, He 
has entrusted me with a counter- 
poison to confound and combat the 
venom of hell; and if I have done 
wrong, the Holy Father will punish 
me; if I have done right, he will re- 
compense me.” 

With a flash of the old spirit, he 
added, “ And if His Holiness had 
these interrogatories given him this 
very night, I prophesy that I should 
be set at liberty to-morrow morn- 


. ” 


ing. 
Perhaps the Holy Father did not 
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see the iuterrogatories, and hence 
the non-fulfilment of this bold pre- 
diction. 

The examinations being finished, 
Cagliostro was allowed either to ac- 
cept the services of the advocate 
usually employed in the defence of 
prisoners before the Holy Office, or to 
employ others. He chose the ordi- 
nary defender, Signor Gaetano Ber- 
nardini ; but to take away any possi- 
ble chance of complaint, he was asso- 
ciated with Signor Carlo Luigi Con- 
stantini, advocate for the poor. 
But their efforts in his defence 
would have been unavailing, the 
Freemasons and Illuminati were the 
bugbears of the priests, and they 
were not likely to let so famous a 
leader of them slip through their 
fingers. Indeed, the counsel seem 
to have counselled submission, and 
Cagliostro accordingly requested 
spiritual aid, was then put under 
the care of “a learned and devout 
priest,” and exhibited the “ liveliest 
marks of contrition and repentance, 
and persisted in the same senti- 
ments.” 

At length, in March, 1791, judg- 
ment was pronounced. We quote 
the sentence in full, the absurdity 
of condemning a man to perpetual 
imprisonment for Freemasonry is 
very striking. Balsamo, the quack, 
swindler, forger, aud assassin, was 
not considered deserving of punish- 
ment ; it was at Balsamo, the Free- 
mason, that the vengeance of the 
Vatican was levelled. 

“Joseph Balsamo, attainted and 
convicted of many crimes, and of 
having incurred the censures and 
penalties pronounced against formal 
heretics, dogmatics, heresiarchs, and 
propagators of magic and supersti- 
tion, has been found guilty, and 
condemned to the censures and 
penalties denounced, as well by the 
apostolic laws of Clement XII. and 
Benedict XIV., against those who 
. in any manner whatever favour’ or 
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form societies and conventicles of 
Freemasons, as by the edict of the 
Council of State against those who 
are guilty of this crime at Rome, or 
any other place under the dominion 
of the Pope. 

“‘ Notwithstanding this, by way of 
special grace and favour, this crime, 
the expiation of which demands the 
delivery of the culprit over to the 
secular arm, to be by it punished 
with death, is hereby changed and 
committed into perpetual imprison- 
ment in a fortress, where the culprit 
is to be strictly guarded, without 
any hope of pardon whatever. And 
after he shall have made abjuration 
of his offences as a formal heretic, 
in the place of his imprisonment, he 
shall be absolved from ecclesiastical 
censures; and certain salutary pe- 
nances is to be prescribed to him, to 
which he is hereby ordered to submit. 

“The manuscript book, which 
has for its title ‘ Egyptian Masonry,’ 
issolemnly condemned, ascontaining 
rites, propositions, a doctrine, and 
a system which opens a road to 
sedition, as tending to destroy the 
Christian religion, and as being 
superstitious, impious, heretical, and 
abounding in blasphemy. This book 
shall, therefore, be burnt by the hand 
of the hangman, and also all the 
other books, instruments, symbols, 
&c., appertaining and belonging to 
this sect. 

“‘ By a new apostolic law, we shall 
confirm and renew not only the 
laws of the preceding pontiffs, but 
also the edict of the Council of 
State, which prohibits the societies 
and conventicles of Freemasons, 
making particular mention of the 
Egyptian sect, and of another 
vulgarly called the Illuminated ; and 
we shall enact the most grievous 
corporal punishments, and _princi- 
pally those provided for heretics, 
against whosoever shall associate, 
hold communication with, or protect 
these societies.”1 
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The last home of Cagliostro was 
in the cells at the old castle of St. 
Leo, which were partly in the Castle 
itself, and partly excavated out of 
the rocks on which it stood. This 
gloomy prison between Urbano and 
Pesaro, three hours from St. Ma- 
rino, amd seven hours from the 
Adriatic Sea, was horrible merely to 
behold. The galleries have been 
divided in solid compartments ; the 
old, dried-up cisterns have been 
made into ditch bottoms for the 
greatest criminals, and the surround- 
ing walls have been successively 
raised until the only chance of eva- 
sion is by a single staircase cut in 
the rock, and guarded night and day 
by sentinels. It was into one of 
these cisterns that Beppo, by “ spe- 
cial grace and favour” of the Holy 
Father, descended, in 1791. In this 
silent, solitary horror, where no fresh 
breezes from heaven could pene- 
trate, where no human voices were 
heard, and where the human face 
divine never smiled upon him, he lan- 
guished for years. His only com- 
munication with mankind was when 
the jailer raised the trap to let down 
the rope which bore his food. 

In the last months of his life the 
tardy humanity of the governor res- 
cued him from this horrible den, 
and placed him in a ground-floor 
cell, where long afterwards might 
be read sentences written upon its 
walls by the unfortunate Cagliostro, 
The last was dated March 6th, 
1795." 

Alas, poor Beppo, trapped at 
last! After so many successful 
evasions, justice, heavy - footed, 
heavy-handed, hath seized thee in 
her unrelaxing grasp. 
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Of what avail now are thy magic 
crystals and divining rods, the cun- 
ning fables of miraculous age and 
supernatural power? Is there no 
hope of escape? Money and courage 
alike are wanting. The days of 
Cellini are over. No prisoners 
escape through these frowning por- 
tals. The friends of the “friend of 
humanity” are too busy cutting 
each other’s throats to pay attention 
to him. Noughtremains for Beppo 
but to eat prison-fare, and think of 
the happy times when, as Grand 
Cophta and gifted physician, he 
gulled one half the world. 

So the weary minutes, hours, 
days, pass away, and none think of 
the solitary prisoner of St. Leo, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the self-styled “ Che- 
valier” de Morande, in want of a 
paragraph to fill the Courier de 
?’Europe, or the poor relations at 
Palermo, unless, indeed, in her reli- 
gious seclusion at the monastery of 
St. Appolonia, the widowed Countess 
mourns her mate. 

So the time passed by, until one 
day, in 1795, the gaoler entering the 
cell found cold and stark the body 
of Joseph Balsamo. 

The lying spirit had fled—whi- 
ther ? 

The silver cord was loosed, and 
the golden bowl was broken, but the 
mourners went of about the 
streets because this man went to 
his long home. And why ? 

There is something of the divinity 
yet remaining in our nature, and 
“lying lips are an abomination to 
the Lord.” 

WILLiaM E. A. Axon, 
F.S.S., M.R.S.L. 


1 Schlosser’s Hist. of the Eighteenth Century, 1845, iv. 469; and Correspondenza 
Segreta, 1791, pp. 157, 163, 167. 
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CESARINE 


THERE is evidently a fashion in 
ethics. It is considered perfectly 
right and proper for a stranger in a 
ball-room, after a few words of intro- 
duction, to clasp in his arms a young 
lady he has never seen before, and 
whirl her round to the accompani- 
ment of music. But, should he on 
the following day, be so ill-advised 
as to venture to touch the damsel’s 
waist or shoulders, an indignant 
brother or father would, in all pro- 
bability expedite his departure from 
the house in an ignominious manner. 

It is the custom in our world and 
in our literature, to ignore the ex- 
istence of certain phases of society, 
which nevertheless are illustrated by 
facts taken from every-day life, and 
related in the most undisguised 
manner in the morning journals 
waiting for us on the breakfast-table. 


With us, ordinarily, a novel begins 
with the introduction of the hero to 
the heroine, either by his rescuing 
her from some of the dangers 
familiar to the readers of fiction, or 
in some other equally interesting 


way. The book then follows the 
course of their loves ; which natur- 
ally cannot run smooth, or else they 
could not go through three volumes. 
And after a greater or smaller num- 
ber of adventures, of forgeries, of 
undetected murders, and other hid- 
den crimes, the villain is unmasked, 
and punished, in a way he would 
seldom be in reality, and the lovers 
are joined together in the bonds of 
wedlock. Courtship and the feats 
of police-officers occupy many pages 
of our stories ; but the description 
of unlawful passion is not permissible. 

With our neighbours across the 
channel the case is very different. 


1 ** Cesarine Dietrich,” par George Sand. Deuxieme Edition. 
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Their object is to hold the mirror up 
to nature, and to reflect the different 
aspects of the human drama that is 
played around them, and as few 
young girls read novels in France— 
at all events, openly—they are not 
afraid of contaminating the pure. 
They depict what meets their eyes, 
the good and the bad ; and they no 
more dream of disguising certain 
self-evident occurrences or palpable 
truths for fear of the consequences 
of their being openly told, than a 
demonstrator of anatomy is afraid 
on the score of decency to describe 
the human frame. As many worthy 
people think that ostrich-like the 
best way of conquering vice is to 
shut their eyes to its presence, 
French novels are tabooed, as a 
rule, from well-disposed households, 
on the score of their presumed im- 
morality. Whether the pictures of 
society drawn in elegant diction and 
half-veiled phraseology, by Honore 
de Balzac, Eugene Sue, George Sand, 
Edmond About, Octave Feuillet, and 
other French writers, are more likely 
to teach evil to the daughters of Eng- 
land than the reports of the divorce 
and police courts, and the accounts 
of the grossest “ scandals in high 
life,” set forth in the public press, 
with a minuteness, a plainness of 
expression, and a realistic clearness 
that must carry considerable en- 
lightenment with them, is a question 
into which we will not now pause 
to inquire. What is certain is that 
French authors, have a much larger 
field of operations in their romances, 
and that consequently they possess 
greater opportunities of studying the 
human heart and analysing closely 
human passions, 
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Few living novelists on the other 
side of the Channel have a deeper 
knowledge of mankind in general, 
and her own sex in particular, than 
Madame Dudevant, better known 
as George Sand. This lady, who 
has composed over seventy works 
of fiction, is one of the ablest as 
well as most prolific of Gallic ro- 
mancists. In her earlier efforts, she 
advocated for the female sex, the 
same moral, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, the same immoral liberty 
assumed by men for their own. In 
her later productions her sense of 
right acquired its natural sway, and 
woman occupies the position in- 
tended for her by her mental and 
physical characteristics and by the 
laws of society. But Cesarine 
Dietrich, though unquestionably a 
powerful creation, is not one in ac- 
cordance with truth. No doubt we 
are all more or less inconsistent, 
especially women, but there are 
certain grooves within which our 
consistency or inconsistency move, 
and no other. The coward, we are 
told by eminent physiologists, will 
never, even during sleep, dream of 
performing a brave action, nor will 
the courageous man run away from 
his foes during a nightmare. The 
leopard cannot change his spots, 
and the upright man will never doa 
mean action. Neither will a high- 
minded woman stoop to solicit a 
man who does not really love her 
and who is another woman’s hus- 
band. Unquestionably _ passion 
might blind her, and with female 
vanity she might think herself 
beloved, when she is only admired, 
or when she dazzles and surprises. 
But, then, one like Cesarine is in- 
capable of feeling a real passion, 
and to attribute to a person who 
cannot experience an all-absorbing 
sentiment an action that could 
only be perpetrated under its in- 
fluence, is to be untrue to art and 
to nature. 

Altogether, Cesarine Dietrich is 
not a pleasant book to read, and 
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though like all the author’s works, 
it is cleverly written and commands 
attention throughout, it is laid down 
at the end with a sense of disappoint- 
ment. Of the three principal cha- 
racters—that is, Cesarine, the Mar- 
quis de Rivonniere, and Paul Gilbert, 
not one inspires us with respect and 
sympathy. Cesarine is beautiful 
and charming. She has a pure and 
statuesque contour like a Hebe ; she 
plays the piano like Arabella God- 
dard, and rides like Miss Hengler ; 
she is wealthy, witty, and fascinating; ° 
she is a metaphysician and a critic. 
She possesses every quality and 
merit, except the trifling one of a 
tender woman’s heart. Paul Gilbert, 
with all his sturdy independence and 
his stoicity, is by no means an 
amiable being. A sense of self- 
reliance is doubtless very meri- 
torious ; but to find a young fel- 
low of two or three and «twenty, 
cold, passionless, wrapped up in self, 
and apart from the companions and 
pleasures usual to his age, is to 
meet with a repulsive individual. 
Moreover, the effect produced is 
still more disagreeable when we per- 
ceive the immaculate philosopher 
suddenly form a very common-place 
connection with an illiterate and 
ordinary girl. As for the Marquis 
de. Rivonniere, his love for Cesarine 
after having been made a laughing- 
stock of for years, and kept on hand 
for the gratification of a selfish 
vanity, after seeing the hopelessness 
of his attachment, is no longer an 
affection that can impress respect, 
but degenerates into a contemptible 
weakness unworthy ofa man, a weak- 
ness that ought to have been torn 
from the breast of one endowed with 
ordinary strength of mind. 

When Madame de Nermont, a 
middle-aged lady of good family, and 
who is supposed to be the chronicler 
of the fortunes of the heroine, en- 
tered the establishment of M. Die- 
trich on the death of his wife, Cesarine 
was only fifteen years of age. M. 
Dietrich, her father, a German mer- 
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chant established in Paris, had re- 
alised a considerable fortune, des- 
tined for his only daughter, and he 
entrusted the completion of her edu- 
cation to Madame de Nermont. He 
had already himself experienced 
some difficulty in the management 
of the young lady, for he was ener- 
getic, active, and obstinate, and his 
daughter was fond of discussion, 
and being possessed of high intelli- 
gence, in addition to her feminine 
artfulness, she invariably had the 
last word, and she was always in 
the right. Madame de Nermont, 
who was received and treated with 
a deference seldom exhibited in 
England towards a mere governess, 
succeeded in gaining the confidence 
of her pupil, or at least as much of 
it as any person could be expected 
todo. She superintended the studies 
of Cesarine until the latter became 
of age, when Madame de Nermont 
continued to reside with her as a 
friend and companion, without ac- 
cepting any further remuneration for 
her services. Cesarine acquired 


knowledge with wonderful rapidity, 
and often outstripped her teacher. 
She was endowed with comprehen- 
sion, memory, logic, and penetration, 
but appeared deficient in sensibility 


and enthusiasm. Her temper was 
excellent ; nothing ever caused her 
to display petulance and pettishness. 
Her father, at first, considered the 
best system of education to be that 
where the inclinations of the pupil 
are systematically opposed. “We can 
never obtain ourwishes in this world,” 
he would say, “so let us not accustom 
our children to have their’s gratified.” 
But on the other hand, would reply 
the governess, “ If we cannot obtain 
the gratification of our desires when 
we are grown up, let us at least have 
it when we can ; and let our children 
be happy while they may.” At last 
the lady prevailed. M. Dietrich 
ceased to interfere in the manage- 
ment of Cesarine, who gradually ac- 
quired such sway over all who sur- 
rounded her as to be practically her 
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own mistress. As for her Aunt Hel- 
mina, who dwelt with them, though 
an excellent housekeeper, and a 
capital hand at ordering a dinner, or 
planning a féte, she was no more 
able to control her niece than a child 
of five years would be able to drive 
a steam-engine. 

Teacher and pupil had frequently 
metaphysical arguments, in which 
the latter frequently uttered smart 
sayings, but displayed very little real 
kindness of heart. On one occa- 
sion she admitted she never placed 
any food within reach of her little 
bird, for fear that the bird, being 
independent of her, would no longer 
care for her. As for his sufferings 
in her absence, she never troubled 
herself about that, and remonstrances 
only brought forth subtleties and 
pleasantries. But, at all events, if 
Cesarine was not gifted with an ex- 
quisitively sensitive soul, Madame 
de Nermont firmly believed her to 
be born with a lofty mind, and to 
experience an inborn hatred and 
contempt for every kind of evil. 

The period of mourning for Ma- 
dame Dietrich having expired, the 
retired merchant gave, in his villa in 
the Bois de Boulogne, frequent re- 
ceptions, which were attended not 
only by the numerous members of 
his family, but by many distinguished 
guests. In all these assemblies 
Cesarine reigned paramount for her 
beauty, her wit, her charm of man- 
ners, her calm composure. The 
Dietrichs were a clan of parvenus ; 
she alone possessed the graces of a 
gentlewoman, and she was looked 
up to by her uncles and her aunts, 
and her cousins, with a sort of ad- 
miring worship. Her father’s brother, 
Karl, regarded her with unsophisti- 
cated adoration ; he made her valu- 
able presents unknown to his chil- 
dren, and he would have handed to 
her, had she wished it, the key of his 
cash-box without asking questions. 

Among the numerous aspirants to 
Cesarine’s favour the Marquis de 
Rivonniere was prominent. He was 
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descended from ancient lineage ; he 
was rich, handsome, well-bred, and 
accomplished ; nevertheless his suit 
did not prosper. He was received 
as a friend, and that is all he could 
obtain. A fine and exquisitely 
trained lady’s horse, hehad presented 
to Cesarine, was returned to him on 
the pretext that it was over-trained ; 
his attentions were received with an 
air of cool and indifferent superiority 
that ought to have been very galling 
to a proud and sensitive mind ; his 
mental qualities were dissected with 
the serenity of a physiologist ex- 
amining the ganglia ofa frog. In 
vain the Marquis endeavoured to 
propitiate Mdlle. de Nermont ; 
all he could succeed in obtaining 
was to be admitted to M. Dietrich’s 
receptions, until even his patience 
being exhausted he disappeared for 
some months. When he returned 
he handed back such letters as he 
_had received from Cesarine, letters 
that could be read in public for all 
they contained. He also confessed 
to Mdlle. de Nermont that, in 
orderto endeavour to forget Cesarine, 
he had played the part of Don Juan 
in a village near Paris, his victim 
being a pretty girl of tender years. 
And then again, regarding his case 
as hopeless, he once more went 
away, without once meeting the cruel 
one, whose image he could not tear 
from his heart. 

Cesarine, although she did not 
care a rush for the Marquis, yet 
when Mdlle. de Nermont placed 
before her the packet de Rivonniere 
had given her, she descanted on the 
fickleness of men, and could not 
conceal a tear of spite when she 
threw the irreproachable missives 
into her drawer. Foritis a peculiar 
trait in women that often they wish 
to win men’s love, giving them no- 
thing in return. If a man, having in 
vain endeavoured to secure the af- 
fections of a girl, who only leads him 
on to satisfy her vanity, becomes 
tired of his bondage, and shakes off 
his fetters, behold his enslaver con- 
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siders herself ill-used, and is ready 
to cry with rage, especially if he 
attaches himself to another woman. 
For as Alphonse Karr wittily ob- 
serves, a woman has a lover not so 
much because she cares for him, as 
to take him away from some one 
else. 

Various other suitors arose around 
Cesarine, but with the same want of 
success. Many followed her; no 
one was permitted to approach her. 
When she appeared in public, whe- 
ther it was at the sea-side, at the Bois 
de Boulogne, or in her box at the 
opera, a legion of adorers attended 
in her wake, but they all fared alike. 
At last she attained her majority, 
which auspicious event was cele- 
brated by a splendid ball. For the 
first time in his life Paul Gilbert en- 
tered the drawing-rooms of M. Die- 
trich, for hitherto he had limited 
himself to visiting his aunt, Mdlle. 
de Nermont in her own apartments, 
which were situated in a detached 
building. Paul was austere as a 
Spartan, independent as a red Indian, 
and ungallant as an Arab. Left 
almost unprovided for by his father, 
he had been brought up by Mdlle. 
de Nermont, who loved him as her 
own child. When he had reached 
the age of eighteen, she had enlisted 
on his behalf the sympathies of M. 
Dietrich, who was quite willing to 
procure him a suitable situation, and 
to aid him in his career. But Paul 
refused ; he would owe nothing to 
favouritism ; he would allow no one 
to help him forward. He entered a 
publisher’s office without any remu- 
neration beyond his maintenance ; 
he read, he studied, he rose, and by 
dint of indomitable industry and per- 
severance, at the age of twenty-four, 
he was in receipt of a fair salary, and 
was rapidly working his way upward. 
Though not handsome, he was dis- 
tinguished and prepossessing in ap- 
pearance ; but he had refused every 
introduction to Cesarine, in whose 
favour he did not appear by any 
means predisposed. He had seen 
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her at a distance, and had never 
noticed her, which want of good 
taste and gallantry galled the proud 
beauty, who considered every man 
was bound to worship her. Pro- 
voked at the sneers of Cesarine as 
to her beloved nephew’s supposed 
want of breeding and knowledge of 
society, Mdlle. de Nermont in- 
duced Paul to accept M. Dietrich’s 
invitation on the present festive oc- 
casion. 

The delighted aunt was very 
pleased at the success her Paul had 
achieved at the ball, and at the 
praise M. Dietrich had bestowed on 
his manners and his talents, when, 
to her great surprise, she found her 
pupil and her nephew ensconced in 
a secluded bower full of flowers, 
in téte-4-téte, whilst the conversa- 
tion she overheard was a series of 
squibs, in which each party en- 
deavoured to overpower the other. 
Cesarine rose with flashing eye and 
angry looks. She said to her friend 
that her nephew was witty, but 
heartless. She had received him as 
a sister, intending to win his friend- 
ship and esteem, as the adopted son 
of her adoptive mother ; she could 
see herself (Mademoiselle de Ner- 
mont) how her advances had been 
met. His unconquerable aversion 
against her was so unreasonable, 
that she must withdraw from the 
contest, and, so saying, she retired. 

On the other hand, the cool- 
headed Paul, who seemed much 
moved, confided to his relative, 
when they were alone, that he had 
received a note, in a handwriting 
resembling hers, requesting him to 
proceed to a certain spot ; that he 
had beheld there the lovely Cesarine, 
who asked him to sit beside her on 
a couch ; that she had declared she 
wished to win his friendship, and to 
conquer his prejudices against her ; 
that she had brought against him, as 
alternate batteries, her powers of 
seduction and her powers of sat- 
casm; that she had asserted he 
loved her, and begged him to con- 
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fess it; that a conversation ensued 
that he could not repeat, his mind 
being still in: a whirt; that he tho- 
roughly disliked Cesarine ; and that, 
as to her fascinations, though they 
could not fail to make an impression 
on a young man, they could have at 
best but a temporary effect, and he 
was quite sure the occurrence would 
soon be obliterated from his mind, 
and, at all events, it would not cause 
him to overlook even a wrong 
comma in revising his proofs. 

When, on the following day, 
Mademoiselle de Nermont ex- 
pressed her displeasure as to her 
conduct to Cesarine, no longer her 
pupil, but her friend, that promising 
young lady swore that wishing to 
make Paul Gilbert love her, she had 
conceived a passion for him herself, 
and which, was so sincere and real, 
that she was desirous of being mar- 
ried to him. 

Mademoiselle de Nermont, who 
had been seriously angry, and had 
threatened to leave the house, never 
to return to it, now thought that 
Cesarine had really taken leave of 
her senses ; but M. Dietrich entered 
the room, and his daughter asked 
formally his permission to wed Paul 
Gilbert, to whom she had spoken 
but once in her life, and who tho- 
roughly disliked her. As for the 
poor Marquis de Rivonniere, who 
had so long waited for her, he might 
go to Jericho. Here we have a 
surprise to the reader, but it is a 
surprise at the expense of proba- 
bility. It is quite true that women 
have but little conscience in these 
matters ; that they possess scarcely 
any sense of gratitude ; that the love 
and devotion of a man’s life goes 
for nought ; that a mere caprice with 
them has more influence than any 
arguments of sense and reason. 
But it cannot be true that a girl of 
twenty-one, endowed with an excep- 
tionally logical mind, with critical 
and discriminative powers like Ce- 
sarine’s, and devoid of passionate 
impulse and romantic tendencies, a 
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girl of ambitious ideas, and accus- 
tomed to all the luxuries that wealth 
can purchase, should suddenly be 
inspired with an irresistible desire to 
unite herself to a penniless man, 
merely because he refuses to yield 
to her fascinations. And in this we 
see even so profound an observer as 
George Sand at variance with na- 
ture, for, as we have already re- 
marked, there is a consistency even 
in inconsistency. 

M. Dietrich, who entertained a 
sincere respect for Paul’s character, 
acceded at once to his daughter’s 
whim, but Mademoiselle de Ner- 
mont strongly opposed it for obvious 
reasons ; and absolutely refused in 
hernephew’s name. Cesarine, how- 
ever, insisted, and even informed 
M. de Rivonniere of her intentions, 
without mentioning the name of the 
lucky swain, The marquis received 
the news publicly with affected in- 
difference, but privately he assured 
Mademoiselle de Nermont that he 
would kill the intended husband of 
Cesarine, whoever he might prove 
to be. 

When Paul returned from a 
journey in Germany, whither he 
had been sent by his employer, 
Mademoiselle de Nermont, who had 
been very uneasy on his score, re- 
lated to him all that had transpired 
with reference to himself. He not 
only expressed his total dislike of 
Cesarine, but he confessed a very 
pretty little story. He, the young 
stoic, the stern Spartan, had a young 
girl waiting for him in an out-of-the- 
way apartment, with a baby in her 
arms, which was learning to lisp the 
name of “papa” at his approach. 
He had been strolling, two years 
before, on the banks of the Seine, 
when he heard the shrieks of a fe- 
male on the point of drowning. He 
plunged after her, and saved her: 
she was a lovely creature of sixteen, 
the daughter of a laundress, and she 
had been driven to commit suicide 
by her betrayal and abandonment 
by a Parisian lover. He mother 
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wished to precipitate her into sin, 
but Paul found her honest employ- 
ment, and placed her under proper 
care. Marguerite, learning to look 
upon him as her saviour, gradually 
conceived a passion for him ; she 
pined, and became thin and ill, 
until Paul, though unable to return 
her love, took pity upon her, and 
offered her a home and his friend- 
ship. She gladly accepted, and 
thus it was that Paul had contracted 
a union, which, under the circum- 
stances, he did not think necessary 
to sanctify with the blessings of the 
Church. 

On the morrow of this revelation, 
Mademoiselle de Nermont was in- 
troduced to her nephew’s little 
family. She was surprised at the 
beauty and grace of the young clear- 
starcher—for she still followed her 
occupation—and delighted with her 
and the baby. She soon, however, 
perceived that her nephew was not 
altogether happy, and that it was 
hardly to be expected that an un- 
sophisticated, illiterate, and unre- 
fined girl should inspire a strong 
attachment in the bosom of a man 
of considerable intellectual attain- 
ments. Marguerite loved Paul with 
enthusiastic admiration ; whilst Paul 
received her homage and devotion 
with a very tepid affection, which 
was not increased by the bitter 
memory of her fault. Such, how- 
ever, appears to be the case in most 
love affairs. The one side loves, 
the other graciously consents to be 
worshipped. 

When Mademoiselle de Nermont 
confided to Cesarine her nephew’s 
private marriage—as she euphemisti- 
cally described the transaction—the 
wilful beauty cried bitterly, and for 
days seemed to suffer deeply. But 
she soon discovered the true version 
of the adventure, by introducing 
herself to Marguerite on the plea of 
furnishing her with work. Cesarine 
easily unlocked the tongue of the 
sim »le-minded clear - starcher ; she 
learned the history of M. Jules, the 
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student who seduced her, of the 
money compensation offered by him, 
which she refused, of her subsequent 
acquaintance with Paul, of her feel- 
ings for him; and every petty sen- 
timent of her life was laid bare 
before the skilful cross-examination 
of Cesarine. The result was this. 
Cesarine was determined more than 
ever to become Paul’s wife, and she 
openly said so to Mademoiselle de 
Nermont. His stoicism, his self- 
denial, his manly self-assertion en- 
deared him to her morethan ever; his 
coldness piqued her, and so roused 
her vanity ; and she began to scheme 
as to the best method of separating 
him from Marguerite and the child, 
for whom, nevertheless, proper pro- 
vision should be made. 

Meanwhile the marquis had set 
on foot a system of espionage to 
discover who was the chosen one of 
Cesarine, and, at the same time, he 
abstained from visiting her. But 
when he ventured to call upon her, 
he received such a wigging from her 
and from her father, as to confuse 
and bewilder the poor man who 
made the most profuse apologies ; 
and her victory was complete, when, 
at a subsequent interview artfully 
managed at a florist’s, she implored 
his friendship as a sister, expressed 
her regret at her not having fully 
appreciated him before, and whilst 
avowing her love for another, she 
threw herself in his arms theatri- 
cally, enslaving him more than ever. 
She thus thought to have propitiated 
the marquis, who, for the time, was 
totally unnerved, and to have pre- 
vented a hostile meeting between 
him and Paul. 

Cesarine was fast becoming the 
mistress of the sitvation. Her father 
had agreed to all her wishes ; the 
vengeance of de Rivonniere was 
paralysed ; Mademoiselle de Ner- 
mont was reduced to silence ; it only 
remained to conquer Paul, and to 


in his turn, was greatly displeased at 
the visit of Cesarine, and it only 
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tended to increase his inveterate 
dislike for her. He assured his rela- 
tive that he was perfectly satisfied 
with his present love, that he was 
neither romantic nor poetical, that 
he preferred a calm content to a 
feverish and brief rapture, and that 
should the temptation become too 
strong for him, he would, rather than 
yield to it, wed lawfully Marguerite. 
Mademoiselle de Nermont stood 
aghast at this last threat. Accord- 
ing to her notions—which obtain in 
the bosom of many a mother on 
this side of the Channel, as well as 
on the other—it was preferable for 
Paul rather to have a mistress and 
an illegitimate child, than to give his 
name to a woman who had once 
fallen. Moreover, Paul argued that 
it was better to endorse the past of 
a girl who had tripped, than to be 
dependent on a haughty and im- 
perious woman, At all events, 
Marguerite could never inspire him 
with jealousy ; and if he were not 
her first love, he, at least, was cer- 
tain of being the last. 

In the pursuit of her scheme, 
Cesarine sent for Marguerite under 
the pretence of giving her some 
valuable lace to dress. Marguerite, 
who did not even know the name of 
the grand lady who placed her car- 
riage at her disposal, proceeded 
joyously like a merry child on the 
lucrative and pleasant mission. The 
splendour of the furniture, of the 
jewels, the profusion of wealth in 
the sumptuous home whither she 
was introduced, dazzled and con- 
founded her. Cesarine apparently 
wished to tempt her to leave Paul 
by displaying abundant riches, and 
by promising to endow her with 
the means of purchasing some of 
the luxuries that were scattered 
around her. But here an unplea- 
sant adventure occurred, leading to 
a discovety, which probably has 
already been made by the expe- 
rienced reader. In the Marquis de 
Rivonniere, who happened to come 
in, the clear-starcher detected the 
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unfaithful M. Jules who had betrayed 


and deserted her. The marquis, of 
course, declared it was a mistake, 
and Marguerite was dismissed from 
the apartment; but to the quick 
eye of Cesarine nothing could be 
concealed, and de Rivonniere had 
to make full confession. He added 
that he had offered her a pocket 
book with fifty thousand francs, 
which she had indignantly refused. 
Cesarine at first suggested that Paul 
should be informed of the circum- 
stance, so that he might dismiss at 
once all idea of marrying Marguerite ; 
but the marquis stating that he 
would be ready to meet Paul and 
to give him all necessary satisfaction, 
Cesarine quickly recalled her words, 
her desire naturally being to avoid 
the threatened duel, and declared 
that Paul need never know it. But 
it was too late; she overrated her 
influence with the marquis, who 
had promised to regard her as 
only a brother, and to treat as a 
friend the man of her choice. His 
passion he could not conquer ; he 
was torn to pieces by the pangs of 
disappointed love and by a jea- 
lousy which he had no right to dis- 
play, but which was directed against 
Paul. So he addressed a letter to 
Marguerite, enclosing the title-deeds 
of a farm in Normandy, which she 
was advised to accept without say- 
ing anything to her lover. 

Of course, Paul discovered the 
deeds, and returned them to the 
marquis with a challenge; for, 
according to his theory, the world 
could not hold Marguerite’s first 
lover and himself, and by $pilling 
her seducer’s blood her sin would 
be purified. He might, if he sur- 
vived, bestow upon her his name 
without any taint upon his honour, 
and it would then be as if de Ri- 
vonniere had never existed. This 
remarkable argument, which is es- 
sentially French in style, seemed to 
be considered as very reasonable 
by Mdlle. de Nermont, to whom as 
is customary under these circum- 
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stances, he addressed a long letter 
containing his last wishes ; and he 
prepared a few lines of farewell to 
the mother of his child in case he 


* fell. 


It was the marquis instead who 
fell, stricken down by a bullet in 
the lungs. As a brave man he for- 
gave his antagonist, shaking hands 
with him on the ground. For days 
and weeks the patient lay between 
life and death, watched by Cesarine, 
who expressed her sincere sorrow at 
his condition, and by Paul who had 
been converted from an adversary 
into a well-disposed, admiring 
riend. Cesarine, be it observed, 
had somehow discovered it to be 
her duty to attend the bedside of 
the dying man, whom she had dis- 
dained and trifled with during life. 

One day M. de Valbonne, an old 
companion of the marquis, had 
called upon Mdlle. Dietrich, and 
telling her that, according to the 
most eminent surgeons in France, 
the wounded man, though appa- 
rently rallying, could not in reality 
survive three months, he added 
that the marquis had signified by 
signs his wish to make her his unl- 
versal legatee, and in order to be 
enabled to do so he desired that a 
marriage in extremis should be cele- 
brated between them. Cesarine 
readily consented, partly, it is to be 
presumed, to make such reparation 
to the marquis for his blighted hopes 
as she was able, partly, perhaps, 
owing to a certain ambition to be a 
marchioness, and partly to show her 
utter indifference for Paul. And 
immediately after the duel the eyes 
of Marguerite had been opened to 
the highmindedness of her lover ; 
she ceased to be querulous and com- 
plaining, and she began to under- 
stand the magnitude of the sacrifices 
he had made for her; whilst he on 
his side appreciated more than 
he had ever done before her en- 
dearing love and devotion for him, 
which, if not always judiciously ex- 
hibited, at least were profound and 
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all-enduring. Mdlle. de Nermont 
easily persuaded Marguerite to re- 
turn Cesarine her lace and to accept 
no more work from her, be it ever 
so remunerative ; whilst Cesarine 
took an early opportunity of beard- 
ing the lion in hisden. One morn- 
ing she called unexpectedly on Paul; 
the usual fencing between them oc- 
curred, She commenced by laugh- 
ing off her supposed passion for 
him. He declared he never for a 
moment entertained any other 
thought than that she was playing 
with him for her own amusement ; 
he reproved her for her pride, and 
for her persistence in doing good to 
others in spite of themselves ; and 
he emphatically asserted that he 
never would be beholden to her for 
aught in the world ; that she should 
never help him in his work, 
never feed his child or nurse him, 
never possess herself of his secrets, 
his affections, his confidence. Un- 
dismayed, Cesarine answered in 
calm and honied tones, apologising 
for her interference in his affairs, 
which had been meant kindly though 
it had been misinterpreted, and ad- 
vised him to legalise his union with 
Marguerite who fully deserved it. 
He thanked her, and in his turn 
counselled her to make happy the 
marquis, if he survived, by espousing 
him. 

Previous to the wedding day a 
contract was drawn up in which 
Cesarine renounced all the marquis’s 
property to his relations in case of 
his death ; whilst on his side the 
marquis gave up all personal rights 
over Cesarine, insisting at the same 
time on her continuing to reside 
with her father; and in the impro- 
bable event of his being restored to 
health it was expressly stipulated 
that she should be free to live with 
her husband or not, according to 
her wishes. Cesarine returned at 
the same time the family diamonds 
to her intended sister-in-law, imme- 
diately winning her favour by this 
disinterested act. The bridegroom, 
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whose wound had got well, but 
whose constitution was said to be 
hopelessly sha'tered, was wheeled 
on the happy day in a chair to 
the presence of his bride and of the 
few friends who had been invited to 
witness the ceremony. He looked 
frightful ; his ghastly pale and hag- 
gard countenance rendered it diffi- 
cult for Cesarine to repress a scream ; 
and when the Mayor asked her the 
usual formal questions, her heart 
sank within her and her voice re- 
fused to render its usual service. 
But a few words were whispered in 
her ears, and she suddenly exclaimed 
in firm accents, “ Yes, I say !—thrice 
yes !” ' 

The magic words uttered by M. 
de Valbonne were, “‘Paul is married.” 

The religious rite was performed 
by a Protestant pastor, that being 
Cesarine’s creed ; and on its con- 
clusion the bride appeared radiant 
and smiling; and whilst she con- 
gratulated Paul, who was one of the 
guests, he whispered to his aunt, 
“You have been deceived, and I 
have been very unjust. She is an 
excellent and kind-hearted woman.” 

In truth, Paul had decided on 
legalising the tie with Marguerite 
because her fault had now been 
wiped out with the blood of the 
marquis, and because the Viscount 
de Valbonne had assured him that, 
right or wrong, the marquis had been 
jealous of him, and the only way to 
render his last hours less unhappy 
would be for Paul to wed Marguerite, 
so as to render any further rivalry on 
his part impossible. 

A few days after the mockery of 
a union which had rendered Cesa- 
rine a marchioness, her husband was 
accompanied abroad by M. de Val- 
bonne, by Dubois, his old and 
faithful valet, and by a skilful 
physician ; whilst Cesarine retired 
to her father’s estate at Mireval. 
All intimate intercourse had in 
reality at this period ceased between 
Mdlle. de Nermont and Cesarine, 
who evidently was not happy, and 
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who treated her former governess 
with a cold restraint. The newly- 
made wife was pale and silent, ate 
little, and said less; and the two 
‘women who had formerly been on 
such terms of intimacy together now 
only exchanged remarks on the 
most commonplace subjects. To 
occupy her active mind the mar- 
chioness engaged herself in elec- 
tioneering on behalf of her father, 
who was triumphantly elected a 
deputy. Then she wrote a philo- 
sophical work, which she submitted 
to the judgment of Paul, who spoke 
highly of it, and who called on 
the marchioness to point out the 
faults and the merits of the treatise, 
which he suggested should be re- 
written. From that time an intel- 
lectual friendship was entered into 
between Paul and Cesarine, and 
during the winter he became a 
‘regular visitor to the house. When 
Mdlle. de Nermont observed to 
Paul, as to whether it would not be 
proper to write to M. de Valbonne, 
consulting him on the subject, Paul 
laughed at her scruples, saying that 
it would be a ridiculous vanity on 
his part ; and that, even supposing 
‘Cesarine ever entertained a girlish 
fancy for him, it must long ago have 
ceased to exist. 

In the spring, Paul’s financial 
position having greatly improved, 
he hired a small country house near 
Paris, and every evening he spent a 
few hours with his aunt and Cesarine. 
When his little Pierre had an attack 
of the small-pox, nothing saved the 
child’s life but the unremitting at- 
tention of Cesarine—who watched 
the little sufferer day and night—and 
the skill of the physician she pro- 
cured from Paris. And thus she in- 
vaded his household, established 
herself in his home, helped him in 
his work, fed his child, healed him, 
and did all he had declared she 
never should do. How often is 
such the case with us all, when a 
woman is in question ! 

An overpowering sense of jea- 
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lousy began to seize poor Mar- 
guerite, and slowly purged her 
vitals in secret. It was not directed 
personally against the marchioness, 
whom she loved and admired, but 
she could not conceal from herself 
that his visits at Mireval imparted 
to him more pleasure than her 
simple conversation. The open- 
minded Marguerite unburthened 
herself of her griefs to the mar- 
chioness herself, who with admirable 
tact and temper endeavoured to 
soothe the unhappy, half-educated, 
and not robust-minded creature, 
and the clear and limpid glance 
from Cesarine’s calm blue eyes 
served to quiet for awhile Mar- 
guerite’s unjust reproaches ; but she 
soon commenced again, uutil Mdlle. 
Nermont scolded her, threatening 
her with Paul’s displeasure. Sub- 
sequently to this interview Paul 
wrote to say that whilst blaming 
Marguerite’s senseless complaints, 
and extolling the marchioness’s 
nobleness of disposition and inde- 
fatigable kindness, he thought it ad- 
visable to abstain for awhile, to 
please his wife, from spending his 
evenings with them. 

Both Paul and Mdlle. de Ner- 
mont really believed now that they 
had altogether misjudged Cesarine, 
and that they had attributed to her 
feelings which had only existed in 
their imagination. But certain con- 
versations between the two ladies 
revealed the extraordinary system of 
ethics of Cesarine, who confidently 
asserted that Paul still loved her, 
that she was his intellectual com- 
panion, whilst his wife was only his 
female mate, and that he had a 
perfect right. in seeking in other 
women’s society the recreation he 
could not find in that of his wife. 
However, she indignantly repu- 
diated any idea of impropriety or of 
mere passion which she did not 
feel, and in which she would have 
scorned to indulge had she felt it. 

During this time M. de Valbonne 
wrote short and obscure letters with 
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reference to M. de Rivonniere, 
who was described still as being in a 
very precarious condition. One 
night when, after a prolonged ab- 
sence, Paul and his wife were leav- 
ing Mdlle. de Nermont and the 
marchioness, with whom they had 
dined, the father was startled at the 
announcement of the arrival of 
the marquis in apparently perfect 
health, The dead man had been 
restored to life notwithstanding the 
surgeons. Cesarine, for once, lost 
her presence of mind, and appeared 
perfectly dismayed. When she had 
accepted him she had probably an- 
ticipated being soon left a widow ; 
but to be tied to a man she did not 
love was a fate she had not foreseen. 
She received him with an attempt at 
composure, until the hour of nine 
struck, when the marquis gave what 
seemed signs of intoxication. His 
faithful valet, Dubois, escorted him 
home, whilst Mdlle. de Nermont, 
who had privately conversed with 
Dubois, informed Cesarine that her 
husband was—insane. During the 
whole night the marchioness was a 
prey to terror and to despair. When 
her father came in the morning she 
vowed that she would never see her 
husband again, and desired that 
immediate steps should be taken to 
have him confined in a_ lunatic 
asylum. However, M. Dietrich had 
already consulted his son-in-law’s 
physician. The marquis was not 
exactly mad ; he was subject to noc- 
turnal accesses of delirium, being 
otherwise perfectly lucid and calm ; 
no tribunal could find him a lunatic 
and deprive him of the control of 
his property. An unrequited love 
had impaired his intellect, and a re- 
quited love might restore to him his 
unimpaired faculties, Instead of 
leaving him, his wife should devote 
herself entirely to him ; and M. Die- 
trich urged upon Cesarine the ne- 
cessity, after having caused him so 
much misery, of endeavouring to 
cure him and make him happy. 
Paul, who came in just then, and 
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who was consulted, gave his advice 
in still stronger terms, impressing 
upon her that her duty was with 
her husband, that in sickness, in 
trouble, and in misfortune she 
should be always beside him to 
cheer him, to comfort him, to 
soothe him. “Is it you that advises 
me to be his wife ?” the lady asked 
in cold and bitter accents. ‘“ Well, 
you shall be obeyed.” 

On the same day Cesarine took 
up her abode at the residence of 
the marquis, accompanied by Mdlle. 
de Nermont. The access of the 
marquis that night began later and 
was slighter ; his malady daily im- 
proved, and he was restored to com- 
plete sanity with a speed that even 
Dr. Forbes Winslow could seldom 
have witnessed in his practice. 

On the other hand, poor Mar- 
guerite, who had been ailing for 
some time, and who had been 
under the doctor’s hands without 
avail, was gradually becoming worse 
and appeared to be sinking. On 
one occasion she unburdened her 
mind, to Madafne de Nermont, of a 
great misdeed she had committed. 
A letter, addressed to Paul, had 
arrived a fortnight before, and she- 
had never delivered itto him. She,, 
Marguerite, knew that she was in 
the way in this world, and wished 
to die that Paul might be happy 
with the woman he loved. So she 
systematically disobeyed the physi- 
cian’s orders, that she might perish 
sooner ; she took no medicines, she 
exposed herself to cold, she lay on 
her chest and stifled her breathing: 
that she might suffocate herself. 
Mdlle. de Nermont’s indignation 
at the letter she held in her hand, 
the unfortunate young woman 
thought, was directed against her- 
self, and she begged entreatingly 
for forgiveness for having detained 
it so long. The scene ended by 
Paul entering the room and snatch- 


‘ ing up the epistle, which was written 


by the lovely marchioness, and 
which he quickly scanned, Cesarine- 
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told him she had obeyed his be- 
hests, she had gone to him she did 
not love, and whose wife in reality 
she should soon now become. But 
she knew Paul loved her as she 
loved him, and before belonging 
to another, she must be his. They 
must spend a day together, which 
would be a day of bliss ever me- 
morable in their lives ; after which 
they would separate, each to follow 
his or her duties in the world. She 
would fix a time which she would 
communicate to him, when she 
would frame some excuse for their 
common absence. 

This very pretty note was received 
with a burst of wrath scarcely war- 
ranted by the circumstances, and 
somewhat in contradiction with 
Paul’s previous character. At all 
events he burns the missive, he 
clasps his wife to his breast, ex- 
tolling her unpretending love and 
heroism, and vowing constant and 
true affection for ever. Of course 
Marguerite regains her bloom and 
beauty and contentment. Of course 
the next message from the mar- 
chioness was consigned to the 
flames; and of course Paul and 
Marguerite live together ever after 
in prosperity and happiness. 

On the day in which the mar- 
chioness had appointed to spend 
with Paul, she called at seven 


o'clock in the morning at his office 
to fetch him away. As he stayed 
at home expressly she did not meet 
him, and after she had returned 
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thither three times, Mdlle. de Ner- 
mont, to spare her further humi- 
liation, told her in few words she 
knew all, and parted from her for 
ever. The former governess then 
took up her abode with her nephew, 
and devoted herself to nursing 
Marguerite’s next baby. 

The only occasion when Paul 
met the fair marchioness, subse- 
quent to these events, was in the 
wood of Fontainbleau, and he nar- 
rowly escaped being ridden over by 
the bold Amazon, who mockingly 
requested him to move out of her 
way. She was followed by the Vis- 
count de Valbonne, who, from her 
disappointed suitor and declared 
enemy, had now become her 
shadow, and was always in attend- 
ance upon her, while the marquis 
was labouring under the illusion 
that he was tenderly beloved by his 
wife. Indeed, the position of the 
trio, as described in Parisian society, 
reminded one of Paul de Kock’s 
well-known novel Za femme, le Mari, 
et [_Amant. 

Such is the outline of.a story 
often illustrating ideas totally op- 
posed to ours, and containing 
thoughts, opinions, philosophy, and 
sentiments frequently at variance 
with those we are accustomed to 
hear and to witness. A story which, 
notwithstanding some glaring in- 
consistencies and improbabilities, 
cannot fail to engross the attention 
of the reader and to rivet his in- 


terest. 
J. P. 
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QUICKSILVER 


Gop said to man, whom he had 
made in His own image: “‘ Let him 
have dominion over all the earth !” 
and man, from the day of creation 
to our own, has laboured hard to 
make himself master of the world. 
For, like all other gifts from on high, 
that power also has to be earned in 
in the sweat of his face, and the 
ground that was cursed for Adam’s 
sake yields no longer willing obe- 
dience to its sinful master. Never- 
theless, there is no man so poor but 
he can control all that he sees, no 
race so brutal but it makes all Na- 
ture serve and work for its benefit. 
Even on the confines of the habit- 
able world, where the blessed light 
of day shines but for a short time, 
and ice and snow sit a barrier to all 
life and enjoyment, even there man 
still succeeds in ruling the elements, 
and employing the scanty supplies 
that the earth can yet furnish. The 
low-creeping moss and tiny sweet 
berries preserve his health, while the 
grossest food gives him support and 
warmth ; the monster of the seas 
gives him bones for his arrow-tips, 
and timber for his fragile boat ; the 
sea lion furnishes oil for his lamp, 
and the very ocean supplies him 
with a house which he rears by the 
aid of huge masses of ice. 

Among all the vassals, however, 
the goodly crowd of metals are his 
most useful servants, his best friends. 
Buried deep down in the bosom of 
the earth, hiding themselves in dark- 
est corners and remotest chambers, 
they seemed to have fled from his 
all-absorbing rule. As if anxious 


to avoid the slavery that awaited 
them in his service, they had run 
into tiny veins, split into thin leaves, 
scattered into minute grains, to es- 
cape his attention: here theycovered 
their bright splendour with unsightly 


clay; there theymixed with worthless 
earths, and often they allowed the 
merry waters of mountain-streams 
to roll over them and make them 
invincible. Allin vain! For man 
seized upon the last of the fugitives, 
whose bright faces he caught here 
and there on the surface ; he fol- 
lowed them on lonely paths through 
the mountains; he pursued them 
with spade and pickaxe into the 
very bowels of the earth; he sank 
shafts and filled them with mon- 
strous machines, that forced them 
to come forth from their hidden re- 
cesses, and seized them wherever 
his knowledge revealed to him their 
retreat, Then he carried them tri- 
umphantly up to the surface of the 
earth, beat and stamped, ground 
and crushed them, threw them into 
furious fire, until they yielded to his 
stern will, and assumed the form 
which it pleased him to give them ; 
he chilled them, and hardened them, 
and at last took them into his ser- 
vice, forcing them to do his bidding, 
and to aid him in becoming truly 
the master of all the earth. For 
man had dominion given him over 
the inert materials, as well as over 
the living creatures of the earth. 
Hence the true poetry of mechanics, 
attractive in all its marvellous 
doings, and more charming in its 
daily results than the wildest dreams 
of creative fancy. Let those who 
will, see nothing but masses of 
clanking iron and huge incessant 
fires, nothing but tall chimneys and 
clouds of black smoke; to the 
imaginative, even smoke and the 
vapour we call steam becomes an 
embodied genie, who raises man to 
the clouds, and at whose feet the 
earth opens at command ; and those 
who yield themselves to the spell 
are led through subterranean wavs 
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to the secret chambers of the trea- 
sures of Nature. Or, led by the 
same obedient slave, they find them- 
selves in gardens more enchanting 
than any Aladdin ever saw—gardens 
of vast extent and varied beauty, 
covered with transparent crystal, 
containing all beauteous things that 
Nature produces, or the immortal 
mind of man creates, with the 
flowers of all zones and the fruits of 
every land, with living marvels all 
around, and fountains throwing out 
liquid gems, with a night as dazzling 
as the days are brilliant. And this 
is the romance of reality. 

For man has dominion over all 
the earth for some good purpose ; he 
is the steward only, and, far from 
indulging in wanton destruction, he 
makes his vassals his faithful ser- 
vants, his attached friends. Even 
the humblest of Nature’s children 
becomes useful, when he names it, 
and by his heaven-born instinct 
assigns it its duty. The air has to 
fill his bellows, and the fire to work 
like a slave by night and by day ; 
the water must fertilise his gardens, 
and the stones afford him dry paths ; 
the falcon hunts for him, the fir-tree 
carries him across the ocean, the 
very worm serves him as bait, and 
the lowly herb restores him to health. 

But of all his servants, the metals, 
those kings of the old alchemists, 
which were so nearly related to the 
great heavenly bodies that they bore 
their names, have ever been his 
most useful vassals, his best friends. 
As he learnt to know them and to 
employ them, they changed his 
whole manner of life, and he counts 
his own history from the age of 
bronze and of iron. He subjected 
them, one by one, to the manifold 
evolutions ot the great workshop in 
his brain, and gave to each a life of 
its own. 

Thus he saw at a glance the stub- 
born strength and the enduring 
power of iron, and called it up from 
its dark hiding-place to become his 
workman, to subject the whole world 
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to him by its strength, and to em- 
bellish it by its numberless uses. He 
summoned it to check and control 
the beasts of the earth, and iron 
changed into a supple, cunningly- 
woven chain to fetter the wild bull; 
it became a bit and a spur to master 
the proud, prancing horse, a sharp- 
pointed staff to strike even the huge 
elephant with terror, a solid cage to 
hold the lion, the king of the beasts, 
and aslender hook to catch the fish 
in his subtle element. Man ordered 
it to conquer the earth itself, and as 
plough it drew cruel furrow in its 
bosom to bear abundant fruit for his 
support; it became an axe to fell 
the loftiest trees, a saw to divide the 
gigantic trunks ; and then it assumed 
a thousand varied forms to build 
him his house, to hold it together 
against wind and weather, and to 
protect it with lock and latch. The 
very Proteus of the metals, it took 
a new shape, and conquered even 
the hard rock, smoothed it, and 
shaped it into beauteous forms, or 
piled it up higher and higher in 
majestic temples and lofty cathe- 
drals ; or it took the tallest of pines 
on high mountain-chains and bound 
them with clamp and clasp to form 
a vessel, and held it as anchor to 
the bottom of the mighty deep, 
Soon there was no work done in 
kitchen or parlour, in workshop or 
laboratory, in which iron did not 
show itself an ever-ready, ever 
handy assistant, yielding with will- 
ing obedience to man’s will, and 
obediently assuming every shape he 
desired. 

Man rejoiced in the skilful la- 
bourer, and devised new and harder 
tasks; he lent the whole power of 
his mind to make new inventions, 
which iron had to help him in carry- 
ing out, and, ever hand in hand, the 
master and the servant went onward 
on their path of improvement. The 


more docile the metal showed itself, 
the more rapidly man’s progress 
made itself felt on the earth; and 
with the labour he performed by the 
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aid of iron, his own spiritual power 
increased by degrees. Whatever had 
appeared impossible before, iron had 
to achieve. Long had the great 
streams of the earth impeded the 
commerce of men; for they defied 
structures of fragile wood, and of 
massive stone, when high floods 
gave them unusual power, or huge 
drifting blocks of ice made play- 
things of pier and bridge. At last, 
here also iron came to the aid of 
man, and once more obeying his in- 
genious command, it stretched out 
into long rods and slender beams, 
chained them one to the other, and, 
lo and behold ! the gossamer chain- 
bridge hung high and safe above the 
furious waters, and man could defy 
now, on his part, the power of the 
conquered element. And when 
he had thus overcome the last 
obstacle that impeded his free con- 
trol of space, he became impa- 
tient of the swiftness of the horse 
even, and, bending his mind to 
devise some more rapid mode of 
overcoming space, he invented a new 
service for his trusty servant. Iron 
was tortured and twisted anew, until 
it assumed the form of colossal 
wheels, huge levers, caldron, and 
pipes—and the engine was ready to 
bring with its own amazing uses the 
power of steam into the service of 
man. The new servant became the 
most powerful and the most delicate 
of instruments; here moving ma- 
chinery of gigantic proportions, and 
there printing the tiniest characters 
on silk and on cotton. It carried 
man with amazing rapidity from land 
to land, from continent to conti- 
nent ; and as the cunning web of 
the spider holds the strongest of her 
enemies helpless in its meshes, so 
the iron net of railroads and 
steamers held the very earth captive 
at the will of man. 

Even greater things, however, he 
demanded of the faithful metal, 
which he had discovered possessed 
a marvellous gift, appearing in many 
ways not inferior even to the instinct 
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of living creatures. You must show 
me the way, he told the willing 
servant, across the pathless ocean ! 
and iron changedinto a small needle, 
and as compass and sextant it be- 
came his unfailing guide over the 
broad ocean and around the whole 
globe. But when man rose against 
man, and fierce war raged through 
the land, even then he bethought 
himself of his faithful friend, and 
iron came to his aid, now as a sharp 
sword, and now as a gun ora cannon. 
Thus in peace and in war, on land 
and at sea, the useful metal is by 
his side, ready to do his bidding, to 
assume any shape, and to serve him 
im small matters and in greatest. In 
like manner man has taken them all, 
from the precious gold to the worth- 
less lead, and made them his ser- 
vants. But there is one among them, 
more highly gifted than all the 
others, of fairest form, of strangest 
shape, and of rarest usefulness. 

This is the metal which takes its 
name from the winged messenger of 
the gods, and is known among us as 
mercury, though its bright face and 
wondrous quickness make it per- 
haps more generally familiar as 
quicksilver. These features were so 
striking and so exclusively peculiar 
to the ever-changing metal, that al- 
ready the ancients bestowed upon it 
like admiring names. To the Greeks 
it was liquid silver; to the Romans, 
with a poetry rare among the stern, 
matter-of-fact people even, living 
silver; the latter name, however, 
seems in classic writers to have been 
confined to the pure mercury found 
in its brilliant beauty, whilst the 
former was reserved for the metal 
when artificially produced. For the 
ancients were already fully acquaint- 
ed with the “Changeful Damsel ” 
among the stern metals, as an old 
alchemist quaintly called it on ac- 
count of its slippery, coquettish na- 
ture, now alluring by its lovely 
beauty, now deriding by its swift 
escape. Among its many forms, 
which it assumes, is one called 
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«cinnabar, of a resplendent red, which 
was well known more than four 
hundred years before Christ, and 
found abundantly in Spain, where, 
by one of those strange combina- 
tions produced by the universal rule 
of the Roman, Athenian philoso- 
phers acted as officials in imperial 
mines. That able but disorderly 
writer, Vitruvius, confounds this cin- 
nabar—on account of its red colour, 
in all probability—with the more 
familiar minium, an entirely dif- 
ferent product, used to mark cer- 
tain passages in manuscripts and 
almanacs, and thus become the 
ancestor of our miniature. He 
States, however, correctly the pic- 
turesque manner in which it pre- 
sented itself to the eye of the as- 
tonished miner ; for he says, “‘ When 
they dig minium, and iron tools 
wound the rock, big drops of living 
silver flow from the place.” Pliny, 


in his more prosy manner, simply 
states that there—in the mines of 
Spain—there is “a rock which con- 
tinually sweats mercury, and which 


the Greeks call cinnabar ;” so that 
there can be no doubt as to the 
identity of this curious metal in 
Roman mines and our quicksilver. 
The question has, however, been 
raised more than once, because of 
its being so frequently mistaken for 
minium, and even called by that 
name. Pliny himself designates it 
thus wrongly in his interesting de- 
scription of the locality, from which, 
in his day, the most valuable cin- 
nabar was sent to the capital. 
“Rome,” he says, “ obtains its mi- 
nium almost exclusively from Spain. 
The most famous comes from the 
region of Sisapo in Boetica. The 
mines belong to the Roman republic, 
and no other property is so jealously 
guarded as this. The cinnabar is 
not allowed to be prepared on the 
spot ; but it is stamped as brute ore 
and sent to Rome, about ten thou- 
sand pounds a-year. In Rome it is 
washed and prepared, and a special 
jaw fixes the maximum price, at 
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which it may be sold by the mer- 
chants.” Now Pliny’s Boetica is the 
Andalusia of our day, with a part of 
Granada ; and in this same district 
are still the famous mines of Al- 
maden, the one great support of the 
Spanish crown, without which Spain 
would have long since been utterly 
bankrupt. 

The subject was one of no slight 
importance to the Romans, for cin- 
nabar was used largely for the pur- 
pose of painting. Its bright red 
adorned the statues of the gods as 
they were carried in solemn proces- 
sion through the wards of the 
capital ; and even the great generals, 
who entered the city in all the pomp 
and circumstance of a full triumph, 
did not disdain its use. Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy recognised its use even 
in some paintings of disentombed 
Pompeii, and probably it served 
still higher purposes in the mysteries 
of unholy worship. Mercury, as 
such, was also well known already 
as useful for purposes of gilding, al- 
though the modern art of using it in 
the shape of an amalgam was not 
familiar to the ancients. ‘They con- 
tented themselves with putting the 
mercury in a layer on vessels and 
ornaments of silver and copper, and 
then pressing thick plates of gold 
upon it, cementing the whole to- 
gether. Whilst our gilding, there- 
fore, wears off even by mere daily 
use, and when not exposed to the 
baneful effects of wind and weather, 
we are told by the great art-critic, 
Winkelmann, that antique gildings 
look now as fresh and as_ beautiful 
as if they had just come from the 
hands of the gilder. Hence they 
had also learned already to burn 
their magnificent dresses, embroi- 
dered heavily with gold, and, by the 
aid of quicksilver, to rescue the gold 
from the ashes. 

How far it was used, even then, 
for medicinal purposes, we can 
hardly decide ; for while some au- 
thors mention it as an element in 
certain salves which were oddly 








enough employed at festive meals, 
Pliny represents it correctly as a 
poison, and objects to its use in 
medicine, even for external applica- 
tion, as fraught with too much 
danger. The confusion in the mind 
of these authors, when they come to 
speak of the mysterious metal, is 
often amusing: Pliny thinks it so 
poisonous that no vessel can hold it, 
aware as he was, probably, that it 
cannot be kept in metal vessels, 
because it would at once form an 
amalgam with the metal; while, on 
the other hand, Dioscorides states 
that it was generally stored up in 
glass vessels, but that he has seen 
it also in boxes of lead, tin, and 
silver, which is simply impossible. 
Its fluidity, however, seems to have 
puzzled the ancients sorely ; and 
the amazement of Vitruvius is 
comic in the extreme, when he de- 
scribes how a stone, weighing a 
hundred pounds, put on a vessel 
filled with living silver floated on it, 
without making an impression on 
the surface! This, also, is of course 
erroneous, for the stone does make 
an indentation, more or less deep 
according to its specific gravity, as 
mercury is only about thirteen times 
heavier than water ; but it is curious 
that the same experiment, which so 
astonished the learned Roman, is 
in our day repeated daily for the 
visitors of the mines of Idria, where 
huge stones are placed in the enor- 
mous iron kettles filled with newly- 
obtained mercury. It is strange 
that we find no trace in ancient 
writers of the preparation of artificial 
cinnabar, highly valued as this costly 
material was by the men of those 
days ; but there is only one allusion 
found to what is called making 
mercury solid by the aid of sulphur, 
and that occurs unfortunately in the 
pages of the false Democritus. 

This secret, like many others con- 
nected with our strange metal, was 
known only to the great race who’ 
kept all the valuable knowledge of 
the world in the days of universal 
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war, and through the well-named 
Dark Ages—the Arabs, who were 
also well acquainted with the dead- 
liest form which mercury ever as- 
sumes, the so-called corrosive sub- 
limate, and described it as a violent 
and acrid poison. 

The alchemists, those noble 
searchers after truth, who paved 
with their errors and disappoint- 
ments the roads on which: modern 
chemistry steps safely to the great 
goal of Truth, surrounded mercury 
with a poetic crown of glory. In 
their labours to wring from Nature 
the secret of the philosopher’s stone, 
and of changing all viler metals in- 
to noble gold; in their efforts to 
realise the existence of an elixir of 
life; in all their mad _ pursuits, 
which blend the sublime’ with 
the ridiculous as no other work of 
man has ever done, and contain, 
amid much that is absurd, numerous 
traits of touching self-denial and un- 
surpassed perseverence,—in all of 
these mercury was the one great 
master among metals, without whose 
aid nothing could be obtained. How 
these poor, ignorant, but earnest 
and devoted workers worshipped. 
the mysterious metal, and tried, by 
all the means known to their bud- 
ding science, to force it into their 
service! Its changeableness was 
their despair. Not in vain had they 
named it mercury, when they ex- 
pressed the sympathetic relation 
which they fancied to exist between 
the seven known metals and the 
seven planets; whilst gold re- 
mained to them the image of the 
bright sun, and silver the represen- 
tative of the pale moon, quicksilver 
bore the likeness of the messenger 
of the gods, with his winged foot 
and mobile mind. So they fasted 
and prayed, and chastised them- 
selves into a proper frame of mind, 
to become masters of the volatile 
servant; and then, with exalted 
hopes and a glance to the Master of 
all things, they heated and cooled, 
digested and distilled, analysed and 
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amalgamated the unlucky metal, in 
order to find the animated mercury, 
as they called the future substance 
which was to make the philosopher’s 
stone, and the more mystic philoso- 
pher’s mercury, from which they ex- 
pected still greater but unknown 
wonders. - They believed even in 
predestination as required for the 
happy issue of the work. Alas! 
they were predestined only to work 
out all the errors of human know- 
ledge, and to clear the way for 
their successors in ages long to 
come. Their success was limited 
to chasing the metal from one shape 
to the other; now changing from 
living silver into the red lion, then 
into cinnabar, the dragon’s blood, 
and back to the milk of the black 
cow. Even Geber, the acknow- 
ledged master of many a science, 
became, as the unfortunate author 
of the first book on chemistry ever 
written, a byword among men. 
Dr. Johnson tells us how, on ac- 
count of his uncouth language in 
this work, his name has been trans- 
muted into Gibberesh for the use 
of indignant English tongues. To 
him mercury was the dearest among 
the rare and aristocratic substances 
with which he loved to deal, and, 
with sulphur and arsenic, one of his 
three elemental chemicals, of which 
all metals on earth were made. He 
dwelt with intense pleasure upon the 
fact that even gold, the sovereign of 
them all, with its superior weight, its 
passing beauty, and its triumph 
over fire, was dissolved by mercury, 
and swallowed up by its bright glo- 
bules as easily as sugar in water. 
The alchemists failed in their 
end, but they have taught us much 
about quicksilver. For we would 
err sadly, if we were to look 
upon them as lost in error altoge- 
ther. If Wisdom in their days wore 
the fool’s cap, there were wise 
things said and done even in the 
wildest vagaries ; her secretary, as 
he has been called, Common 
Sense, made notes of the good, and 
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all was put down in a kind of short- 
hand, strange and odd to our ear, 
but intelligible to the initiated. The 
vocabulary was made awful and 
hideous on purpose, to keep off the 
profane ; but fair Science came out 
at last unscathed, for Truth cannot 
be destroyed nor concealed ; and 
thus it appeared that philosophy, 
like the toad, ugly and venomous 
at first sight, bore “‘a precious 
jewel in its head.” It was not for 
such triumphs, it is true, that the 
great Dominican, Thomas Aquinas, 
was enrolled among the saints of 
the Church ; but it is a fair question 
among men of science, whether this- 
canonised alchemist achieved any 
greater triumph on earth than his 
discovery of the word amalgam, and 
its meaning. Now we all know 
that mercury bears such marvel- 
lously strong affinity to certain me- 
tals like tin, lead, and silver, that it 
opens them up, so to say, and 
forms with them a homogeneous 
liquid or pastes; but Aquinas was 
the first to ascertain and state this 
fact in a manner which made it 
useful to science, and to call the com- 
pound, that resulted from the mix- 
ture, by the name which it still bears. 

Quicksilver is not a common 
metal, but found only in a few por- 
tions of our globe, and then in 
various forms. Here, it surprises 
the miner by suddenly leaping 
forth in bright, silvery globules, and 
running fast to hide in dark cor- 
ners, now scattering into almost in- 
visible atoms, now running together 
and forming large, lustrous balls. 
Then, it appears as cinnabar in 
fibrous or ill-shapen masses, some- 
times crystalised and sometimes hid 
under a dark, unseemly covering, 
but occasionally shining forth in bril- 
liant red, with the splendour of the 
diamond. Then, again, it conceals 
itself carefully under the form of 
some other metal, as native amal- 
gam, or, in rare cases, is found as 
ready- -made medicine in the form of 
calomel. 
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China and Japan produce some 
quicksilver, for they send to the 
markets of the world the best cin- 
nabar which there appears, but to 
this day little is known about these 
mines and some others in Thibet. 
The so-called virgin cinnabar, which 
is mainly imported from Asia, is 
made from the rare specimens of 
native cinnabar found there and 
ground fine; it is by far the most 
superb in colour; and the most 
highly prized by artists and manu- 
facturers ; the larger portion is pro- 
bably made artificially in China as 
in Europe, and for that purpose 
large quantities of mercury are ac- 
tually carried back to the Celestial 
Empire. 

Quicksilver is found in the Vene- 
tian Alps, where new mines have 
recently been opened with a pro- 
mise of great gain ; in Bavaria and 
Bohemia, and a few other localities, 
which have, however, been aban- 
doned of late on account of their 
small yield, with the exception of 
here and there a small mine. There 
is a curious theory about this de- 
cline of formerly productive mines 
entertained by older authors. They 
state that mobile quicksilver cannot 
rest, even when rockbound, but 
ceaselessly works its way upward, 
and from great depths penetrates, 
by the process of sublimation, into 
the veins and crevices of overlying 
formations. This theory is sup- 
ported by the fact, that in almost all 
the formerly rich mines, quicksilver 
was actually found close to the sur- 
face, often immediately under the 
turf; whilst no ore has of late beer. 
discovered at a lower depth. 

On the whoie, there are only four 
important points on our globe 
where quicksilver is mined to ad- 
vantage ; in Peru, in Austria, in 
Spain, and in California. Of these 
the smallest production is that of 
Huancavelica, in Peru, where cin- 
nabar is impregnated in layers of 
sandstone and limestone. It is 
curious how the vanity of man here, 
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as in Spain, first led to the dis- 
covery of the precious metal. For, 
as the great Triumphator Camillus, 
painted himself red with minium, so 
the Indians of Peru used to adorn 
themselves on festive occasions with 
the same colour, obtained from the 
same metal, The first regular 
mining dates only back as far as 
the year 1566, when the Spanish 
Government caused the province 
to be examined, and mercury was 
found in numerous places. When 
Peru became independent, the mine 
of Huancavelica became, of course, 
national property, and was farmed 
out by the Government. It is the 
highest mine on earth, being fifteen 
hundred feet above the Peak of 
Teneriffe ; but it produced a rich 
harvest until the madness of an offi- 
cial nearly destroyed it for ever. 
The development of the silver mines 
of the republic, and the wasteful 
manner of using mercury in them, 
had led to an increased demand 
for the metal. This induced an un- 
lucky superintendent, goaded on by 
his superiors, and anxious to dis- 
tinguish himself, perhaps also to add 
to his riches, to order the massive 
pillars of valuable ore to be pulled 
down, which had been left standing 
in order to support the enormous 
weight of the upper service. The 
haste to be rich had its unvarying 
effect: the rock came down, the 
mines were destroyed, and owner 
and agent alike were severely pun- 
ished for their insane cupidity. 

Far away in the heart of Eu- 
rope and the centre of the Julian 
Alps, there lies a valley of wond- 
rous beauty; huge walls of bare 
rock rise to vast height all around, 
and shut off the secluded plain be- 
low from the rest of the world. 
The upper parts of the mountains 
are again crowned with grand old 
pine-forests ; below “the rocks, 
spreads a beautiful carpet of green 
meadows and magnificent woods, 
while here and there tall masses of 
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defiantly down upon the peaceful 


scene below, and crowned with’ 


chapel and church. A poor peasant 
—so goes the legend—once came 
here to select some timber for the 
woodenware he was making, and 
placed a few tubs into a well to be 
seasoned over-night. What was his 
surprise, when he poured the water 
off next morning, to find at the 
bottom a glittering mass of silvery 
metal! Soon skilful miners and 
cunning goldsmiths came from Italy, 
and the place became known ; but 
only to be made the scene of strife 
and bloodshed. Now the Venetians 
would fall with an armed force upon 
the German miners, and now the 
great Maximilian would send troops 
to drive out and destroy the cove- 
tous invaders. For centuries the 
mines have produced most abun- 
dantly, but of late they have become 
less profitable, and the Austrian 
Government, always wanting money, 
is anxious to {sell them. ‘The ore is 
here roasted in extensive works, and 
the smoke, which contains the vola- 
tile metal, is carried into enormous 
iron retorts. The cast-iron pipes are 
forty feet long and three feet wide, 
suspended {in the air, and resting 
only upon a few slight,supports. As 
the constant smoke keeps them too 
warm for condensation, a little aque- 
duct, following above, trickles con- 
tinually cooling showers upon them ; 
once a-year only the fires are allowed 
to go out, to clean and repair the 
whole apparatus. The soot in the 
cylinders a loose, black, fatty sub- 
stance, contains the mercury in 
countless tiny globules, some of 
which run out in beautiful silvery 
whiteness ; others have to be whipped 
from their unsightly retreat ; the soot 
is beaten with small brooms, and 
soon the silver snakes are seen to 
glide out of the dark mass, as if 
anxious to escape in all directions. 
Then the glittering mass is gathered 
in sheepskins, tanned with alum, or 
in cast-iron bottles of enormous size, 
to be sent all over the world. 
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Sad, however, is the penalty which 
the vicious metal extracts from those 
who thus force it to the light of day. 
Quicksilver evaporates at a tempera- 
ture lower than that which we main- 
tain in our houses, and its vapours 
are poisonous. Hence all miners 
pay with their health ; they become 
feeble and nervous, their whole 
system becomes deranged, perpetual 
trembling seizes their limbs, and 
they die at an~early age. When 
mercury escapes by chance, it mur- 
ders like an assassin in the dark. 
Thus it happened in a vessel, which 
in 1820 came to the Spanish coast 
with some mercury in its hold. By 
an accident the quicksilver ran out 
of a few rotten bags, and found its 
way into the hold ; soon every piece 
of metal in the ship was covered 
with a mercurial coating, and every 
man on board was salivated vio- 
lently, and sick unto death. The 
same tragedy occurred in Idria on 
a larger scale. In the year 1803 
foul air set the mines on fire, and the 
mercurial vapours developed on that 
occasion poisoned thirteen hundred 
workmen, the larger part of whom 
never recovered. The water, by 
which the fire had been quenched, 
was pumped into the river Idria, and 
was still so ladenwith deadly fumes, 
that all the fish were killed, except 
the eels, who, being proverbially 
used to being roasted alive, defied 
even the poisonous metal. 

On a similar occasion, in Spain, a 
pious Franciscan monk seized a 
crucifix, and, bidding the frightened 
workmen to follow him into the 
burning mine, went in to put out 
the fire: neither he nor any of his 
devoted men were ever seen again. 
This occurred in the famous mines 
of. Almaden, which lie amid the 
Black Mountains of La Mancha, so 
dear to all lovers of Cervantes as the 
scene of the inimitable exploits of 
Don Quixote. It has its name— 
the mine—from its first masters, the 
Arabs, who, in the course of time, 
fell heirs to the Roman State pro- 
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perty, and worked it with brilliant 
success. One of their Caliphs had 
in his gardens at Cordova a gigantic 
shell of porphyry, filled with glitter- 
ing quicksilver, which was evermore 
flowing out and in, It stood ina pa- 
vilion, the sides of which were lined 
with ebony and ivory of such ex- 
quisite polish, that, when the rays of 
the sun fell upon them, their splen- 
dour dazzled and blinded the eye. 
But when great guests were to be 
shown the marvels of the palace, an 
Arabtc manuscript says, the Caliph 
ordered all the doors around to be 
opened; the full sunlight then 
shone upon the ever-flowing mass of 
silver, and the reflection fell on the 
eye of the beholder like living flashes 
of lightning, and the pavilion seemed 
to toss like a vessel on the stormy 
waves. 

The indolent Spaniards have rarely 
attempted to work their magnificent 
mines themselves, but farmed them 
out to bankers and companies, 
mostly of foreign race. Among these 
was the great house of Fugger, 
those grandest of merchant-princes 
in the small town of Augsburg, one 
of whom could haughtily warm the 
Emperor Charles V. by a fire made 
of his own obligations and evi- 
dences of debt to the great banker! 
They held the mines for more than 
a hundred years, and brought large 
numbers of German workmen there, 
whose industry and skill soon raised 
the production immensely. In 1835 
they were pawned, in like manner, 
to the Rothschilds; but at pre- 
sent they are worked with great 
energy and by means of the best 
scientific aid, at the expense of the 
Government, which derives by far 
the largest portion of its income 
from this locality. The town itself, 
with its clean, straight streets, and 
tidy, well-kept houses, presents a 
very different aspect from the other 
miserable villages of La Mancha, 
and the surrounding country, though 
sterile and stern like that of most 
mining districts, is not devoid of 





beautiful mountain scenery and ex- 
tended views. Even the entrance 
to the mines differs altogether from 
that of similar works elsewhere. 
From the level valley a long tunnel- 
like shaft leads to the very heart of 
the mine; it is built of massive 
hewn rock, wide enough for carts 
with two horses abreast, and has 
granite sidewalks; at the end you 
come to steps and stairs, which lead 
to the lower parts, where you find 
yourself immediately beneath the 
town of Almaden. The working was 
formerly done by criminals con- 
demned to hard labour for life. 
From their prison, which still stands. 
there, a relic of former barbarism, 
they were led in the morning by a 
subterranean passage to the mines, 
and back again at night. Thus they 
literally never saw the light of day ; 
after a few years their health failed, 
the poisonous vapors nestled in 
their system, and they died, hailing 
the King of Terrors as a welcome 
friend. ‘This cruelty drove them 
at last to despair ; in the beginning 
of the last century they set the 
woodwork, which then lined the 
mines throughout, on fire, and thus 
made them inaccessible for years. 
Now, none but skilled labourers are 
employed, who work only six hours 
a-day, and are well paid. Yet they 
also soon succumb, for the air is so 
deadly that no animals live down 
there, not even spiders? and the 
rats, who alone were able to resist 
the vapours, have disappeared since 
the last fire. 

The scene below is beautiful. 
Where the work is going on, vast 
masses of cinnabar, dark-red and 
sparkling with unearthly splendour, 
hang on the walls; here and there: 
crystals of marvellous beauty shine 
from between the dark rocks, and in 
many places cavities and crevices are 
filled with the pure metal; so that, 
under the miner’s tool, as the rock 
breaks asunder, silvery drops as 
large as a pigeon’s egg suddenly roll 
forth, and, leaping on the ground, 
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fall into a shower of resplendent 
beauty. The ore is subsequently 
distilled by means of enormous fires, 
for which prodigal Nature furnishes 
bountifully the material ; for all the 
mountains around, for miles and 
miles, are covered with a cistus, an 
evergreen shrub, which, at the pro- 
per season, covers the country with 
a carpet of white, and whose resi- 
nous branches burn with a heat 
equal to that of the best coal. 

The richest of all regions, how- 
ever, is the youngest—California. 
Here, where Nature seems to have 
scattered with unlimited liberality 
her greatest treasures broadcast over 
the land, vast stores of mercury are 
found, the most important, if not the 
most valuable of the mineral pro- 
ducts of this wonderful country. To 
the four mines, which already pro- 
duced more quicksilver than all 
other countries together, there have 
quite recently been added two new 
ones, in Chapman Valley and Pope 
Valley, which give promise of a vast 
increase of the wealth of California, 
and have completely changed the 
commerce of the world. Formerly, 
mercury was exported from Europe ; 
now, America isnot onlyindependent, 
but actually sends it back to the Old 
World, and enables men there, as 
well as in Peru, to work even the 
poorest of silver ores. Thus silver, 
which had remained behind gold, 
since the great discoveries in Cali- 
fornia, Australia, and Asiatic Russia, 
can now be obtained again in larger 
quantities, and, thanks to the new 
supplies from the Pacific, the balance 
is likely to be restored. 

If we ask, finally, what use man 
makes of the wonderful metal, so 
beautiful in appearance, so deadly in 
its effects, and so highly valued for 
its services, we find it nowhere em- 
ployed for itself, like the more pre- 
cious metals, but an invaluable aid 
to man in various ways. Its very 
dangers are converted into healing 
powers, and, as calomel, it is used 
with surpassing effect, either directly, 
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mixed as in bitter irony with tender 
rose leaves, or in numerous combi- 
nations with other substances. As 
corrosive sublimate, it enters into 
countless salves of more doubtful 
usefulness ; and as mercury itself, it 
is infused into anatomical prepara- 
tions, to preserve them for purposes 
of study. No chemical laboratory 
can, of course, dispense with its 
valuable services, were it only in 
the form of a bath, to catch gases, 
The manufacturer employs it largely 
for dyeing and similar purposes, 
and the man of science learns 
to value it as a friend above all 
others in the thermometer and baro- 
meter. He wanted to measure that 
imponderable and yet universally 
present substance, heat ; and quick- 
silver willingly helped him, because 
of its exquisite susceptibility and 
readiness of expansion which it 
alone could show, as the only fluid- 
metal on earth. Man wanted to 
weigh the very air he breathes, 
and quicksilver again offered to do 
it, as no other fluid is so heavy, and 
a column of twenty-eight inches of 
mercury suffices to show what water 
could have done only in a tube of 
thirty-two feet. By the aid of these 
instruments, man can now measure 
the warmth of his room as well as 
that of whole zones ; he can adapt 
the temperature of his bath to his 
wants, and of vast buildings to pur- 
poses of brewing and distilling. The 
mercury aids him in measuring the 
height of mountains and warns him 
of approaching storms ; it counsels 
him in his work in the fields, and on 
his voyages over the oceans ; it aids 
the engineer in his levelling, and the 
the philosopher in his subtlest re- 
searches. 

In other cases it is mixed with 
sulphur to make artificial cinnabar, 
and immense quantities of mercury 
are annually consumed for this pur- 
pose. It is ground to extreme fine- 
ness, and then comes into the 
market as vermilion, which is highly 
valued in the arts, as a pigment, for 
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the purity and permanency of its 
tint. But by far the largest propor- 
tion of all the mercury found on our 
globe is sent by man in search of 
the precious metals, which force can- 
not bring forth from their hidden re- 
cesses, and which now, with the aid 
vf the alluring powers of quicksilver, 
are tempted to the light by its gentle, 
persuasive power. For it possesses 
a truly wondrous power to compel 
gold and silver to leave their natural 
form, and’ to combine with itself ; 
and hence the poorest ores, which 
by no process of beating and heat- 
ing can be made to surrender the 
treasures they hold, are covered 
with mercury, and behold the in- 
sidious friend winds its way into 
every chink and crevice, and licks up 
the precious metal wherever it can be 
found. ‘Then the whole mass is ex- 
posed toa fierce heat, the volatile 
mercury is forced to surrender its 
prey ; it rises in vapour and smoke, 
and leaves the glittering gold and 
silver in almost perfect purity be- 
hind. The same process of amalga- 
mation leads to gilding, for here also 


a mixture of gold and mercury is put 
oh silver, copper, or brass, and the: 
metal is then heated ; the mercury 
again escapes, and the gold remains. 
firmly fastened to the inferior metal, 
which is said to be “ fire-gilt.” The: 
process is obnoxious on account 
of the injurious vapours which it 
evolves, and largely superseded by 
the galvanic method, which is safer 
and cheaper ; but the gilding wears. 
off sooner. Not less beautiful is the 
method by which mercury serves to 
make mirrors. ‘Tinfoil is spread on 
a hot slate-plate, the quicksilver 
poured on it, and then the plate of 
glass pressed carefully under the: 
surface of the mercury, so as to avoid. 
the particles of dust which always 
settle there. The glass is then heavily 
weighted, the quicksilver runs off in 
glittering rills, and the mirror is per- 
fect. But here also the danger has 
driven man’s ingenuity to rid him- 
self of the beautiful vassal, with the 
fair face and the fatal poison behind 
it, and nowadays mirrors are simply 
silvered. 
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Tue publication of the “ Biglow 
Papers,” by Lowell, marked an era 
in American literature. Their un- 
doubted cleverness, their political 
allusion, their humour, and their 
mongrel dialect, created quite a furore 
in the United States, and English- 
men were equally ready to buy and 
to praise. In a biography of Edgar 
Allan Poe, bearing date, London, 
November, 1852, the following re- 
marks occur:—‘ We are now be- 
ginning to get acquainted with writers 
amongst the Americans who are 
really national, in the sense that 
American apples are national. Emer- 
son has a distinct smack of the rich 
and sunny West, just as the honey 
in Madeira tastes of violets. Lowell’s 
humour in the ‘ Biglow Papers’ is 
as gloriously Yankee, as Burns’s 
humour is gloriously Scotch.” Since 
the opinions in these paragraphs 
were expressed, there have been 
many quaint and clever additions to 
the library of American humour: 
Artemus Ward, brimful of shrewd- 
ness and sarcasm, bristling with 
odd allusions, droll, grotesque, mirth- 
provoking, like a porcupine’s quills, 
Scores of essentially intellectual men 
find pleasant relief in his pages from 
study and toil. One of the ablest 
physicians of the day, (who, like the 
genial author of “ Artemus Ward,” 
died far too early), had always ready 
a sly quotation from Artemus, and 
a ringing laugh and twinkling eye to 
accompany it. Then we have, among 
the Yankee humourists, ‘‘ The Hea- 
then Chinee” (Mark Twain), and 
the “Hans Breitmann Ballads,” 
able, funny volumes, distinctively 
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MODERN POETS. 


1 Saint Abe and his Seven Wives,” 
By C. G. Leland. 


That Mr. Leland has an 
intimate knowledge of his German. 
compatriots is evidenced by his 
happy burlesque of their manners, 
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and their bastard gutterals. That 
he is capable of, and has achieved, 
far higher things, will be abundantly 
seen by those readers who accom- 
pany us to the close of this article. 
Mormonism has been a very fertile 
theme for prose-writers, but the poet 
has had little to do with Utah and 
the besotted followers of the prophet, 
Joe Smith. “Saint Abe and his 
Seven Wives” is a tale of Salt Lake 
City, written: evidently by a writer 
who has a copious command of 
vigorous verse, and is well accus- 
tomed to employ it. ‘The dedication 
to old Dan Chaucer is sprightly, 
musical, poetic. ‘The author regrets. 
the,— 


Maypole dance and Whitsun ale, 
Sports of peasants in the dale; 
Harvest mirth and junketting, 
Fireside play and kiss-in-ring ; 
Ancient fun and wit and ease— 
Gone are one and all of these. 


The lovers of “l’Allegro” will re- 
cal to memory, when reading these 
pleasant lines, the vivid imagery and 
tuneful fancies of the grand old bard, 
who, shut out from the beautiful on 
earth, had the fair vision of Paradise, 
its glories and its song, unrolled in 
prodigality before his inward view. - 
Milton sang, — 


These delights, if thou canst give 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 


A cheerful couplet, certain to find 
favour with such poets as the author 
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of “Saint Abe.” 
‘merry minstrel,— 


Honest Chaucer, thee I greet 

In a verse with blithesome feet ; 
And tho’ modern bards may stare, 
Crack a passing joke with care ! 
Take a merry song and true, 
Fraught with inner meanings too ! 
Goodman Dull may croak and scowl: 
Leave him hooting to the owl! 
Tight-laced Prudery may turn 
Angry back with eyes that burn, 
Reading on from page to page 
Scrofulous novels of the age ! 
Fools may frown and humbugs rail, 
Not for them I tell the Tale ; 

Not for them, but such as thee, 
Wise old English Jollity! 


An exordium imbued with such 
buoyancy of feeling, and so fluent in 
rhythm, promises well for the poem 
which follows, and a very clever, 


capital one it is. A party, en route 
for Utah, 


The wondrous City of the Saints, 


He sings like a 


have the tedium of their long jour- 
ney beguiled by “ The Boss’s Tale,” 
narrated by their driver, the hero of 
the story. 


Joe Wilson is the boss’s name, 

A Western boy well known to fame ; 

He goes about the dangerous land, 

His life for ever in his d ; 

Has lost three fingers in a fray, 

Has scalp’d his Indian too, they say ; 

Between the white man and the red 

Four times he hath been left for dead ; 

Can drink, and swear, and laugh, and 
brawl, 

And keeps his big heart thro’ it all 

Tender for babes and women. 


Joe, with this tenderness, his pen- 
chant for femininity, is deeply in 
love with a lively little widow, Cissy, 
with rosy lips, shining face, and 


Skin whiter than a new-laid egg. 


An apostle, as grey as a badger, and 
cute as an oppossum, one Hiram 
Higginson, becomes the rival of the 
big waggoner, and 


Every night 
He squeezed her hand a bit more tight ; 
And every night he didn’t miss 
To give a loving kiss to Ciss ; 
And tho’ his fust was on her brow, 
He ended with her mouth, somehow, 
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The apostle reads the Book of Mor- 
mon to the fickle widow, who thinks 
it 
A book of blessed light. 
That holy man expounds it clear ; 
Edification great is theer ! 
The epilogue of the narrative is con 
cisely told,— 


The Apostle beat and I was bowl’d ; 


but Joe Wilson believes that Ciss 

repented when repentance was too 

late, and would much have preferred 

For company, 

A brisk young chap, tho’ poor, like me, 

Than the sixth part of him she’s won— 

The holy Hiram Higginson. 

The driver, shading with sunburnt 

hands his eyes from the dazzling 

light, announces Sodom in sight, and 

there, in a mighty valley, before the 

expanded eyes of the traveller,— 

*Mid peaceful gleams 

Of flocks and herds and glistering streams, 

Rose, fair as aught that fancy paints 

The wondrous City of the Saints. 

A light, but not a shining one, in the 

fertile valley of the city of the Saints 

is Brother Clewson, otherwise Saint 

Abe. His notions of discipline are 

loose and irregular, his years de- 

clining to “ the sere and yellow leaf,” 

and his seven wives are so many 

thorns in his connubial couch. Ina 

summer evening dialogue his merits, 

or rather demerits, are freely dis- 

cussed by Bishop Pete and Bishop 

Joss, for in the virtuous city of Utah, 

as elsewhere, pulling one’s neigh- 

bour to pieces is a favourite pastime. 

Bishop Joss loquitur : 

If all the Elders of the State, like you, were 
sound and holy, 

P. Shufflebotham, guess our fate were far 
less melancholy. 

You are a man of blessed toil, far shining 
and discerning, 

A heavenly lamp well trimm’d with oil, 
upon the altar burning. 

And yet for one of us with equal resolu- 
tion, 

There’s twenty samples of the Cuss, as 
mean as Brother Clewson. 

STRANGER. 
St. Abe? 


BisHop Joss. 
Yes, Aim—the snivelling sneak—his very 
name provokes me ; 
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Altho’ my temper’s milky-meek, he sours 
me and he chokes me. 

To see him going up and down with those 
meek lips asunder, 

Just like a man about to drown, with lead 
to sink him under. 


He stoop’d a mighty heap too much, and 
let bis household rule him ; 

The weakness of the man was such that 
any face could fool him. 

His house became a troublous house, with 
mischief overbrimmin’, 

And he went creeping like a mouse among 
the cats of women, 


This is not the spirit desirable in a 
Mormon elder, he must be resolute, 
vigorous, hale, youthful—his wives 
are then blithe, meek, and con- 
tented. 


They sew, they spin, they darn, they hem, 
their blessed babes they handle, 

They never form a theme for them who 
love to chatter scandal ; 

When in their midst serenely walks their 
Master and their Mentor, 

They’re hush’d, as when the Prophet stalks 
down holy church’s centre ! 

They touch his robe, they do not move, 
those blessed wives and mothers, 

And, when on one he shineth love, no 
envy fills the others ; 

They know his perfect saintliness, and 
honour his affection, 

And, if they did object, I guess he’d settle 

teint, that objection. 


Of the seven wives of the worried 
Saint Abe,— 


Every face but one has been 

Pretty, perchance, at the age of eighteen ; 
Pert and pretty, and plump and bright ; 
But now their fairness is faded quite. 


This galaxy of faded beauties is 
photographed in a few lines,— 


Sister Tabitha, thirty odd, 

Rising up with a stare and a nod ; 
Sister Amelia, sleepy and mild, 
Freckled, dudu-ish, suckling a child ; 
Sister Fanny, pert and keen, 

Sister Emily, solemn and lean, 

Sister Mary, given to tears, 

Sister Sarah, with wool in her ears ;— 
All appearing like tapers wan 

In the mellow sunlight of Sister Anne. 


The shepherd of this once fair flock 
has been, in his earlier days, when 
juvenile and curly,” a handsome 
fellow ; he is still,— 
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Clear-eyed, fresh-skinn’d, if a trifle yellow. 
His locks, though still an abundant crop, 
Are thinning a little at the top. 


But he is perplexed in thought, 
moody, restless, trying to solve the 
problem of life, and more than half 
disposed to believe that polygamists 
are in error. He sees in the fair 
face of Sister Anne sufficient beauty 
wholly to please and satisfy him. 
She is 


Frank and innocent, and, in sooth, 
Full of the first fair flush of youth, 


the emblem of a sweet, blooming 
English girl, 
Net gushing, and self-possessed, and bold, 


Like our Yankee women at nineteen, 
But low of voice, and mild of mien. 


A group of emigrants, lounging 
in the main street of Utah, is pour- 
trayed admirably, the youngsters, 
brown, weary, and with wondering 
eyes, the women ragged, wretched, 
and half dead. Their fathers, hus- 
bands, brothers, stand and sit beside 
them. 

Gaunt miners folding arms upon their 
breasts, , 
Big-jointed labourers looking ox-like 
down, 
And sickly artisans with narrow chests, | 
Still pallid from the smoke of English 
town. 
Hard by to these agroup of Teutons stand, 
Light-hair’d, blue-eyed, still full of Father- 


land, 
With ocean-loving Northmen, who grow 


gay ign 
To see the mimic sea gleam far away. 


The Mormons mingle among this 
gathering from many nations, and 
speak eagerly to. them of Utah and 
its many blessings. 


The land of honey you behold, 
Honey and milk—silver and gold ! 


But the doctrine of Mormonism is, 
that labour precedes enjoyment, and 
to attain milk and honey man must 
comply with the curse of Cain, and 
earn the gifts of the earth by the 
sweat of the brow. Within the Syna- 
gogue the Prophet delivers a sermon, 
showing how the fair city of the 
Saints was founded, and the method 
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by which it can alone be kept in a 
flourishing condition. 


I say just now what I used to say, 
Though it moves the heathens to mock 
and laughter, 
From work to prayer is the proper way, 
Labour first and religion after. 
Let a big man, strong in body and limb, 
Come here inquiring about his Maker, 
This is the question I put to him, 
“Can you grow a cabbage, or reap an 
acre ?” 
What's the soul but a flower sublime, 
Grown in the earth and upspringing 
surely ? 


FEMININE WHISPERS. 
O yes ! she’s had a most dreadful time ! 
Twins, both thriving, though she’s so 
poorly. 

To make a Paradise of this earth, 
you must sow, harrow, dig, and 
drain. 

Labour's the vine, and pleasure’s the grape, 


In Utah, idleness is not encour- 
aged ; activity at home and abroad 
is the order of the day. The Prophet 
loquitur,— 


Learning’s a shadow, and books a jest, 
One book’s a light, but the rest are 
human. 
The kind of study that I think best, 
Is the use of a spade and the love of a 
woman. 
Here and yonder, in heaven and earth, 
By big Salt Lake and by Eden river, 
The finest sight is a man of worth, 
Never tired of increasing his quiver 
He sits in the light of perfect grace 
With a dozen cradles going together ! 


FEMININE WHISPERS. 


The baby’s growing black in the face, 
Carry him out—it’s the heat of 
weather ! 


the 


The secession of Saint Abe, or, to 
use the Yankeeism, his “ skedad- 
dling” from Utah, and the sin of 
polygamy, falls like a thunderbolt 
on the elders sitting gravely in 
session. 

Six sad female figures moaning, 

Trembling, weeping, and intoning 


“ We are widows broken-hearted,” 
Abraham Clewson has departed, 


rush with unseemly noises into the 
assembly. And a letter, written 
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with great freedom and vigour, from 

Saint Abe himself is read aloud. 

I couldn’t bear to say good-bye, and see 
their tears up-starting ; 

I thought it best to pack and fly without 
the pain of parting! 

He writes words of comfort and 

consolation to one and all of his 

wives, Amelia, Fanny, Emily, Mary, 

Sarah, and to Tabitha he sends “a 

tender kiss of healing.” 

O Brigham, think of it and weep, my firm 
and saintly Master— 

The Pastor trembled at his sheep, the sheep 
despised the Pastor ! 

A poor, spiritless monogamist, 
Saint Abe marries, in a legitimate 
way, Sister Anne, and 
From Eden hand in hand we go, like our 

first parents flying. 

Full of wit, satire, and humour, 
and evidencing in evety page the 
man well accustomed to deal with 
the niceties of poetic expression, 
this very clever poem will probably 
prove to be written by a poet fami- 
liar to all lovers of American litera- 
ture. It is more than likely that 
the fertile mind which produced the 
“ Biglow Papers” has now written 
for our amusement and benefit the 
rhyming tale of “ Saint Abe and his 
Seven Wives.” Many a hearty laugh 
will be provoked by its drollery and 
fun. Essentially national in its 
theme, it is cosmopolitan in its jollity 
and verve. 

The author of the “ Hans Breit- 
mann Ballads,” Mr. Charles God- 
frey Leland, has in his nature a 
fine vein of romance and sentiment, 
and he generously proffers to the 
public now, “The Music Lessons of 
Confucius, and other Poems.” The 
great sage of the flowery land is, 
through the death of his mother, 
bowed down by an acute sorrow, 
and flies to music for comfort and 
forgetfulness. By dint of unceasing 
application and incessant desire, 
Confucius conjures up and describes 
the very form and features of the 
great composer, whose airs he is 
studying, 
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A man of middle stature, with a hue 

—— with the dark and with the 
air; 

His features long, and large sweet eyes 
which beam 

With great benevolence—a noble face ! 

His voice is deep and full, and all his air 

Inspires a sense of virtue and of love. 

The story is told in graceful blank 

verse. ‘The spirit of true poetry is 

present in very many of the poems 

in this very elegant little volume ; 

and there is a lyrical flow in the 

thyme, which makes it sweet and 

attractive. In “ De Apibus Mortem 

Domine Lugentibus,” the death of 

the Dacian queen bee girl is the sor- 

rowful theme. 

The saddest sound upon earth below, 

A murmur of grief for a maiden gone, 

And the bees are mourning Melittion. 


Subject and treatment are equally 
happy and effective. 

There is a certain amount of ori- 
ginality and quaintness in the poems 
of Mr. Leland, which are very ac- 
ceptable. In “The World and the 
World,” ‘“ The Riddler,” ‘“ Mine 
Own,” and others, these excellent 
qualities are vividly apparent. Many 
of them are very brief, mere little 
scraps of song, but dainty, airily- 
conceived morceaux, such as one 
loves to read and to remember. We 
transcribe at full length a poem, 
which fairly represents the style and 
thought of Mr. Leland. 


THE TWO FRIENDS. 

I have two friends, two glorious friends— 
two better could not be, 

And every night when midnight tolls they 
meet to laugh with me. 

The first was shot by Carlist thieves—ten 
years ago in Spain 

The second drowned near Alicante—while 
I alive remain, 


I love to see their dim white forms come 
floating thro’ the night, 

And grieve to see them fade away in early 
morning light. 

The first with gnomes in the Under Land 
is leading a lordly life ; 

The second has married a mer-maiden, a 
beautiful water-wife. 

And since I have friends in the Earth and 
Sea—with a few, I trust, on high, 
Tis a matter of small account to me, the 

way that I may die. 
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For whether I sink in the foaming flood, . 
or swing on the triple tree, 

Or die in my bed, as a Christian should, is 
all the same to me. 


Half-a-dozen songs and more on 
the events of the American War of 
Emancipation close this charming 
little volume. Mr. Leland also comes 
before us in another neat little 
volume, as a translator from the Ger- 
man of Joseph Victor Scheffel. In 
his preface to “‘ Gaudeamus,” Schef- 
fel is stated to be “at present the 
most popular poet in Germany.” 
With a wine-drinking nation he may 
well be so, for his verses are full of 
loud, roystering fun and bacchana- 
lian enjoyment. He has also the 
merit of wedding geology to rhyme, 
and founding a new school of hu- 
morous poetry, “that of the bur- 
lesque-scientific and historical, which, 
though by no means pretentious, has 
at least made the world laugh hearti- 
ly.” In an introductory memoir of 
Joseph Victor Scheffel, we find that 
the poet was born in the year 1826, 
at Karlsruhe, in Baden, the son of 
a veteran officer; he distinguished 
himself as one of the best pupils of 
the Lyceum in his native town, and 
then devoted himself to the study of 
law at the University of Heidelberg. 
It was there that his geological songs 
originated. Scheffel regularly at- 
tended a course of scientific lectures 
which Pastor Schmezer delivered, 
and “ the latter was certain to find 
as regularly on the following morning 
of his lecture a poetical resume of it 
on his desk, in the form of a humour- 
ous poem.” The names of the 
poems tell their own story, and we 
trust it is no heresy to say that 
humour out of such subjects must 
be considerably strained and dis- 
torted. We quote a few of the titles, 
“The Megatherium,” “Guano Song,” 
“The Ichthyosaurus,” ‘ Granite,” 
and from the third poem some stan- 
zas, in which the reader may, or may 
not, see fun, 


The Plesiosaurus, the elder, 
Goes roaring about on a spree; 
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The Pherodactylus even 
Comes flying as drunk as can be. 


The Iguanodon, the blackguard, 
Deserves to be publicly hissed, 
Since he lately, in open daylight, 
The Ichthyosaura kissed. 


The end of the world is coming ; 
Things can’t go on long in this way; 
The Lias formation can’t stand it, 

Is all that I’ve got to say. 


So the Ichthyosaur went walking 
His chalks in an angry mood ; 

The last of his sighs extinguished 

In the roar and the rush of the flood. 


The drinking songs are alive with 
the reckless joviality of the true 
toper, hilarious, jolly, ringing with 
the loud laughter of license. A very 
good specimen is 


WINE OF SIXTY-FIVE. 


In a tavern, in cool, pleasant weather,— 
I know not the name or the sign— 
Three travellers were drinking together 

The noblest Palatinate wine. 
In d ruddy Riémers was blinking 
e fine pearling Rieslinger gold, 
And vines on the trellis were winking 
In moonlight from grape-eyes untold. 


The first, a far-travelled and wary 
Philologist, spoke out his mind : 

“This was made by the fire-sprite and fairy, 
With ether and sunshine combined. 

So it glows and it flows ever finer ; 
Spirit-sparkling, soft-rythmic we mix ; 

Like Ionian drink-songs in minor, 
When sung by Homerical bricks.” 


The second, a dried-up old fellow, 

Who the law of the Romans professed, 
“ Proficiat,” said he, “it is mellow, 

What we sip is not far from the best. 
Who sees not when Bacchus’s donum 

In this glass gleams like gold i’ the sun, 
That the Justum, zequum, et bonum, 

In this Roman are blended in one.” 


The third one, while trimming the tapers, 
Said modestly next, “ Do ye see 

I’m no poet, and none of the papers 
Get writing from fellows like me. 

But I tell you, my heart rattles quicker 

hen such wine as I’ve got here I 
swills ; 

It’s an out-and-out beautiful liquor, 

God bless them Palatinate hills !” 


Meanwhile, with a spear on his shoulder, 
By the bridge went a fourth man along ; 
And waving his weapon, the holder 
Sang out to the night-wind his song. 
“Ye gentlemen, hear what I’m singing : 
The public need sleep—do you mind ? 
Eleven o'clock has done ringing ; 
You must all go to bed, or be fined !” 


[May 


Herr von Rodenstein, who pawned 
three villages to supply liquor for 
the orgies of himself and his thirsty 
boon-companions, and finally be- 
queathed his drought to the students 
of Heidelberg, is a Falstaffian proto- 
type of the deep drinker. We have 
the authority of the Atheneum to 
pronounce the translations of Mr, 
Leland clever, and fairly correct 
ones. Some miscellaneous poems 
terminate this entertaining and jolly 
little work, among them is one appro- 
priately entitled 


THE JOLLY BROTHER. 
BY COUNT ALBERT VON SCHLIPPENBACH. 
Ein Heller und ein Batzen 
Die waren beide mein 
Der Heller ward zu Wasser 
Der Batzen ward zu Wein. 


A farthing and a sixpence, 

And both of them were mine ; 
The farthing went for water, 

And the sixpence went for wine. 


The landlord and his daughter 
Cry, both of them, “‘Oh, woe !” 
The landlord when I’m coming, 
And the daughter when I go. 
My shoes are all in pieces, 
My boots are torn, d’ye see ; 
And yonder, on the hedges, 
The birds are singing free. 

In bidding a cheerful farewell to 
“ Gaudeamus,” we would especially 
commend to the reader the poem of 
“ Hesiod,” full of music in thought 
and expression. The translator’s 
vale “ ‘To the Reader” is very amu- 
sing and witty. 

Mr. Sawyer, who lately issued a 
little volume with the somewhat fan- 
ciful title of “Ten Miles from 
Town,” now publishes “ The Legend 
of Phyllis.” A reviewer in the 
Morning Post gives an analysis of it, 
which, with some other remarks, we 
transcribe :— 

Demaphéon, the son of Theseus, 
tossed rudely by the wind and wave 
on board of the Minotaur, finds. 


' safety on 


A long tongue of the barren Thracian 


Coast, 
Sterile with tamarisk growth and arid 
grass. 
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Lycurgus’s datighter, Phyllis, wel- 
eomes the wanderer and his com- 
panions in peril with Grecian hos- 
pitality. They are lodged in a stately 
palace of jasper. 

Wondrous was the place 
And fair, for therein all the arts of Thrace 
Contended, and its wall the spoils of war 
Made glorious. And therein Demaphion 
And all his folk abode in festival, 
Lacking no tending, and the meanest ate 
The meat of kings. 


But with the approach of winter the 
joyful revellers think of home, urging 
Demaphoon to return. He, amour- 
ous, wishes to remain beside his be- 
loved Phyllis, but the clamour in- 
creasing, he takes farewell of the fair 


Queen, and— 
Swift of flight 
The ship sped, curving to the breeze, 


which bears Demaphéon and his 
comrades to Athens. Ere leaving 
he promises to return. Time passes, 
and the lover comes not ; wearily by 
the foam-marked margin of the sea 
Phyllis paces expectant, watching 
the white sails of all ships, hopeful 
of Demaphéon. Atlength he comes, 
but the Queen is dead and meta- 
morphosed into a tree. Such are 
the old Grecian myths, and reading 
them, we breathe an atmosphere 
purely poetic. Throwing his arms 
passionately 
About its girth 
one clasped and kissed the silver 
rin 

And as he knelt thus, lo! a miracle! 

The human heart that stirred within the 

sap 

Quickened with love as at the touch of 

Spring 

Auroral flushes panted through the tree. 
Mr. Sawyer ends his beautiful story 
with well-poised lines :— 

The pitying Eros this 
Accorded, and in memory thereof 
Throughout the winters of all after-years 
The almond blossoms come before the 
leaves. 

This is a dainty little tale, very 
well versified. The following poem, 
“‘ Eudoria,” is less happy, and there 
is an affectation of metre in it which 
is eccentric without being in any 
way attractive. 
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There is considerable polish’ and 
epigrammatic neatness in some of 
Mr. Sawyer’s poems. One entitled 
“ Angelica” concludes thus :— 

Spare her, Immortals, spare 
Till all our days are done— 
Your heaven is full of angel forms, 
Mine holds but one. 

The “Rose Song” is graceful 
and lively, and has an echo of Her- 
rick in it :— 

Roses round me flying, 
Roses in my hair, 

I to snatch them trying,— 
Darling, have a care! 

Lips are so like flowers, 

I might snatch at those 
Redder than the rose leaves, 
Sweeter than the rose. 

Of that morbid melancholy which 
blurs the face of so many a modern 
Muse with almost purposeless tears, 
Mr. Sawyer is happily innocent. His 
song is of summer days, apple blos- 
soms, maidenhood, with its tender 
fancies and desire for love ; of youth 

Clad in suit of iris hues, 

Hawk on wrist, with bells and jesses, 

Eyes of liquid browns or blues. 

He moves the heart to emotions of 
the mildest possible form,—he takes 
no pleasure in harrowing the feelings 
with tales of dire distress, and ordin- 
ary every-day tragedy he would seem 
to have little sympathy with. There 
is a certain effeminancy, too, in his 
thought and feeling, but he has lyri- 
cal faculty of a true stamp, graceful 
expression, and a cultivated sense of 
musical sound. Mr. Sawyer’s little 
volume will find many warm ad- 
mirers among readers of poetic lite- 
rature. 

Mr. Cuthbert Collingwood, M.A., 
Oxon, the cultivated author of “A 
Vision of Creation,” tells the reader, 
in an able preface, that the purpose 
and avowed aim of his poem is to 
reconcile the simple account of the 
creation as narrated in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis “ with the recognised 
facts and sequences of modern Geo- 
logy.” Brilliant with blue and gold, 
the outer covering of the volume is 
an artistic and attractive one. Dr. 
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Collingwood’s fame as a naturalist 
and botanist naturally prepares his 
readers for descriptive passages of 
truth and beauty. A sagacious ob- 
server of nature, and gifted with an 
easy, fascinating style, he treats his 
lofty theme with power, grace, and 
dignity. The subject of the poem 
is divided into eight books, and the 


April Rain. 


APRIL RAIN. 
Tue bright, the beautiful April rain 
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blank verse is unaffected, fluent,. 
neither deficient in ornament nor 
strength. An earnest-hearted, sin- 
cere man, Dr. Collingwood can now 
add poetic laurels to the trophies 
which he has won by scientific travel, 
and patient, careful study of zoolo- 
gical and botanical facts. 


Comes from the bursting cloud again ; 
Each drop seems a pearl from the bracelets bright 
That clasp the arms of the spirit of light, 
The angel of love, 
Who dwells above, 
And breathes on the world the spring-breath of delight. 


Oh ! it comes, it comes, in eloquent showers ; 
Till earth like a bride puts on her flowers, 
Till a garland as bright to the valley is given 
As the coronet grand on the brow of heaven! 
Hark! hark! how it drips, 


As if fairy lips 


Joy-kisses were pressing upon the green leaves ! 


Oh ! it comes, it comes, the beautiful rain, 
To the winds and the flowers who are friends again, 
Who seem like young lovers, when quarrels are o’er, 
To love even fonder than ever before— 

Kissing proudly away 

The last tears that lay, 
To dim their sweet looks of unspeakable joy ! 


Oh! it comes, and é melts like its sister, the snow, 
Into daises and snowdrops to cheer us below ; 
Then who can help loving the sweet April rain, 
For it teaches us nothing leaves Heaven in vain— 
And loves to reveal, 
What all happy hearts feel, 


All that’s bright, bless’d, and beautiful, comes from above ? 


ST. JAMES’S. 


St. JAMEs’s, the metropolis of the 
English Court, has little of antiquity 
to recommend it to our respect. 
The old palace, with its patched-up 
gatehouse, and a glimpse of Hol- 
bein’s ceiling through the chapel 
window on the right, are the prin- 
cipal olden features ; au reste, the 
palace is of all periods ; though the 
ancient hospital, which the edifice 
replaces, was of the Norman times ; 
remains of stone mullions, labels, 
and other masonry, found in 1838, 
on taking down some parts of the 
Chapel Royal, show the hospital to 
have been of the Norman period. 
Little more than a century and a 
half ago, the parjsh of St. James’s 
was described as “all the houses 
and grounds comprehended in a 
place heretofore called St. James’s 
Fields, and the confines thereof,” 
and it was not until the reign of 
Queen Anne that it acquired the 
distinction of the Court quarter. 
St. James’s may, indeed, be said to 
bear about the same relation to the 
other portion of the West End as 
the City does to the metropolis. 
The best view of western London is 
that to be obtained from the gallery 
of the summit of the York Column, 
from which, it will be remembered, 
was sketched the large engraving 
published with the ///ustrated London 
NVews in 1842 ; from this point may 
be seen to advantage the magnifi- 
cence of Regent Street, and the 
skill of the architect,eNash, in the 
junction of the lines by the Quad- 
rant ; though, before the removal of 
the colonnade the effect was much 
finer than at present. 

The Park and the Palace appear 
to be of contemporaneous date. 
. Henry VIII. gave Chattisham, and 
Other estates in the county of Suf- 
folk, in exchange for the site of the 
hospital and grounds ; and he pro- 


ceeded to demolish the greater part 
of the old fabric and construct the 
present palace, which Stow calls 
“a goodly manor,” it having formed 
part of the manor of Hyde, the pro- 
perty of the abbot and monastery of 
St. Peter at Westminster. At the 
same time Henry enclosed the 
fields in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, which now form St. James’s 
Park, with the apparent intention of 
converting it into a royal chase; 
within which the parks were to be 
appropriated as nurseries for the 
deer. In a proclamation, dated 
July, 1546, he declares, “‘ Forasmuch 
as the King’s Most Royal Majesty is 
much desirous to have the game of 
hare, partridge, pheasant, and heron, 
preserved in and about his manor 
of his Palace of Westminster, for his 
own disport and pleasure ;” and 
with a conveniently large latitude of 
definition as to what he considered 
the neighbourhood of his palace, he 
proceeds to mark out the boundaries 
of his royal preserve, as being 
“from his Palace of Westminster to 
St. Giles in the Fields, and from 
thence to Islington, to Our Lady 
of the Oak, to Highgate, to Hornsey 
Park, to Hampstead Heath, and 
from thence to his said Palace of 
Westminster, to be preserved and 
kept for his own disport and plea- 
sure and recreation ; his Highness 
therefore straitly chargeth and com- 
mandeth all and singular his sub- 
jects, of what estate, degree, or con- 
dition soever they may be, that they 
nor any of them do presume or 
attempt to hunt or hawk, or in any 
means to take or kill any of the 
said game within the precincts afore- 
said, as they tender his favour, and 
will eschew the imprisonment of their 
bodies, and further punishment at 
his Majesty’s will and pleasure.” 
Thus would have been formed a 
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belt of royal hunting-ground. But 
Henry did not long survive: the 
plan broke down, and the City cor- 
poration continued to hunt the hare 
at the head of the Conduit, where 
Conduit Street now stands, and kill 
the fox at the end of St. Giles’s. A 
century later we have record of this 
rural and sporting character. Mr. 
Fox told Mr. Rodgers that Dr. 
Sydenham, the celebrated physician, 
was sitting at his window, looking 
on Pall Mall, with his pipe in his 
mouth, and a silver tankard before 
him, when a fellow made a snatch 
at the tankard, and made off with it. 
Nor was he overtaken, said Fox, 
before he got among the bushes in 
Bond Street, where they lost him. 
Then Pennant tells us that the late 
Carew Mildmay, Esq., used to say 
that he remembered killing a wood- 
cock on the site of Conduit Street, 
at that time an open country. Mr. 
Coke, in 1833, told Haydon, the 
painter, that he remembered a fox 
being killed in Cavendish Square ; 
and- that where Berkeley Square 
now stands was an excellent place 
for snipes. 

Of Henry’s palace but little re- 
mains, except the entrance gateway ; 
the ornamental carving over the 
small external door in the right tower 
contains the initials “ H. R.,” still 
visible. But the whole of the gate- 
way has undergone change, and so 
also has the entire front of the palace 
towards Marlborough House, by 
the introduction of ranges of win- 
dows, instead of some half-dozen 
pigeon-holes, from which the fair 
ladies of the Court were permitted 
to peep forth at the fields and pas- 
tures with which the palace was 
originally surrounded. 

Hollar’s view of the palace, in 
1650, shows the gateway and por- 
tion eastward; the latter was de- 
stroyed by fire on January 2oth, 
1809, and has not been entirely re- 
built. Holbein is said to have fur- 
nished the original plan of the palace; 
but this is doubtful. “ Only a part,” 





says Brayley, in 1829, “of Henry’s 
building now remains, and that in a 
purer style of architecture than any 
of the other designs of Holbein. 
In the filling in of the spandrels of 
some of the arches the Florentine 
(or rather, Flemish) manner is con- 
spicuous, particularly in the chim- 
ney-piece of the presence-chamber, 
the ornamental compartments of 
which contain Tudor badges, and 
the initials ‘H. A.’ united by a knot, 
and surrounded by a crown: from 
this latter circumstance we may infer 
that the palace was originally built 
for the reception of the unfortunate 
Anne Boleyn.” Here also are sculp- 
tured the lily of France, the port- 
cullis of Westminster, and the rose 
of Lancaster. 

The lofty brick gate-house in Hol- 
lar’s view has not a clock; but the 
front of the courtyard, with the 
meeting of Mary de Medecis and 
her daughter Henrietta Maria, in 
1638, shows a dial, which must have 
belonged to a previous clock. ‘The 
gate-house bears upon its roof the 
bell of the great clock dated a.p. 
1731, and inscribed with the name 
of Clay, the clockmaker to George IT. 
It strikes the hours and quarters 
upon three bells, requires to be 
wound every day, and originally had 
only one hand. This clock was 
under the care of the Vulliamys, the 
royal clockmakers, from 1743. 

An amusing anecdote is related 
of this clock, in ‘“ Curiosities of 
London,” p. 571, by the author, who 
received it orally from the late Mr. 
Vulliamy, of Pall Mall :—‘* When 
the gate-house was repaired in 1831, 
the clock was’ removed, and not put 
up again, on account of the roof 
being reported by the surveyor as 
unsafe to carry the weight. The in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood then 
memorialised King William IV. for 
the replacement of the timekeeper : 


the King having ascertained its . 


Weight, shrewdly inquired how, if 
the palace-roof was not strong 
enough to carry the clock, it was 
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safe for the number of persons occa- 
sionally seen upon the roof to wit- 
ness processions and the company 
on levée and drawing-room days. 
This was unanswerable ; the clock 
was forthwith replaced,and a minute- 
hand was added, with new dials: 
the original dials were of wainscot, 
in a great number of very small 
pieces, curiously dovetailed to- 
gether.” 

We get a glimpse of the gateway 
a century since, in the background 
of Hogarth’s picture of the rake 
arrested by bailiffs, where the chairs 
(sedans) are arriving on a Court 
day ; and the houses in St. James’s 
Street still have their signs, includ- 
ing the barber’s pole, this being 
before the year 1765, when all 
signs were taken down. This is 
conclusive ; although Hogarth can- 
not always be relied on for the accu- 
racy of his London backgrounds. 

It has already been stated that 
the presence-chamber is understood 
to be part of the manor-house 
founded by Henry VIII. The north 
gateway also formed part of the 
building. For many years after its 
erection it stood quite in the country, 
and an idea of this state of isolation 
may be gathered from Hollar’s en- 
gravings, already referred to. 

To enumerate the events of the 
history of St. James’s Palace, from 
the death of Henry to the Revolu- 
tion, would he to write a history of 
the Government during that period. 
The stream of events ran away 
rather from St. James’s during the 
years of Edward, Mary, and Eliza- 
beth. Edward and Elizabeth rarely 
resided here ;!but Mary made it the 
place of her gloomy retirement 
during the absence of her husband, 
Philip of Spain; and here she ex- 
pired. With the prolific race of 
Stuarts it came to be used as a royal 
nursery. ‘The manor house, with all 
its appurtenances, except the park 
and the stables at the mews, was 
granted in 1610 to Prince Henry, 
who had boxes kept in the palace to 
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receive penalties on profane swear- 
ing. He occupied St. James’s until 
his premature death in 1612. The 
astonishment he expressed at his 
father’s keeping “such a bird” as 
Sir Walter Raleigh locked up in a 
cage will be remembered. For him 
Raleigh prepared his “ rare cordial,” 
but in vain. His life might have 
saved the land from the horror of 
the subsequent civil war, and his 
brother Charles from the scaffold. 
The first of the Stuarts may have 
intended to make St. James’s the 
residence of the Prince of Wales, 
the principal town residence being 
Whitehall. Henry was succeeded 
by his brother, afterwards Charles L., 
who retained through life a partiality 
for St. James’s Palace. He enlarged 
it, and most of his children (includ- 
ing Charles II.) were born here; 
and here he deposited the gallery of 
antique statues, principally collected 
for him by Sir Kenelm Digby. 

In this reign was fitted up the 
chapel of the hospital, on the west 
side, as the Chapel Royal, between 
the Colour Court and the Ambas- 
sadors’ Court. Here Charies I. 
attended divine service on the morn- 
ing of his execution ; “from hence 
the King walked through the park, 
guarded with a regiment of foot and 
partisans, to Whitehall.” (White- 
lock’s Memorials,” p. 374.) 

During the Civil War, St. James’s 
became the prison-house, for nearly 
three years, of the Duke of York 
and the Duke of Gloucester, and the 
Princess Elizabeth. On the 2oth of 
April, 1648, the Duke of York, who 
had been taken prisoner when Fair- 
fax entered Oxford, thus effected his 
escape from St. James’s, as narrated 
in the Stuart Papers, he being then 
in his fifteenth year. “All things 
being in readiness on the night of 
the before-mentioned day, the Duke 
went to supper at his usual hour, 
which was about seven, in the com- 
pany of his brother and sister, and 
when supper was ended they went 
to play at hide-and-seek with the 
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rest of the young people in the 
house. At this childish sport the 
Duke had accustomed himself to 
play for a fortnight together every 
night, and had used to hide himself 
in places so difficult to find, that 
most commonly they were half-an- 
hour in searching for him, at the 
end of which time he most com- 
monly came out of his own accord. 
This blind he laid for his design, 
that they might be accustomed to 
miss him before he really intended 
his escape ; by which means, when 
he came to practice it in earnest, he 
was secure of gaining that half-hour 
before they could reasonably suspect 
he was gone. His intentions had 
all the effect he could desire, for 
that night, so soon as they began 
their play, he pretended, according 
to his custom, to hide himself; but 
instead of doing so, he went first 
into his sister’s chamber, and there 
locked up a little dog that used to 
follow him, that he might not be 
discovered by him; then slipping 
down by a pair of back stairs which 
led into the inmost garden, having 
found means beforehand to furnish 
himself with a key of a back door 
from the said garden into the Park, 
he there found Bamfield, who was 
ready to receive him, and waited 
there with a footman, who brought 
a cloak, which he threw over him, 
and put on a periwig. From thence 
they went through the Spring Gar- 
den, where one Tripp was ready 
with a hackney coach.” 

It is needless to pursue the ad- 
venture further in detail ; suffice it 
to say that the Duke, in female 
attire, succeeded in reaching a 
distant vessel, which was waiting for 
him below Gravesend. Thus the 
greybeards were outwitted by a mere 
boy. James himself has recorded, 
with a natural feeling of triumph, 
the pottering search set on foot as 
soon as the Prince was missed :— 

“He had not gone,” he says, 
“above an hour, before they began 
to miss him and search for him in 
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every room in the house, where not 
finding him, they sent immediate 
notice of it to Whitehall, and to the 
General, Sir Thomas Fairfax. Here- 
upon there were orders issued out 
that all the passages about London, 
especially the Northern road, and 
those towards Wales, should be 
watched—imagining that he had 
either taken that way or towards. 
Scotland.” Orders were also issued 
to guard all ports, but James had 
left Gravesend before the despatch 
arrived. The pursuit was not re- 
linquished till news had been re- 
ceived of his landing in Holland. 
At “St. James’s House” Monk 
resided while planning the Restora- 
tion, “in the apartment of the 
Prince of Wales.” After the Resto- 
ration, James occupied the palace, 
which must have continually recalled 
the gratifying recollection of his first 
successful exercise of that reserve, 
which he afterwards indulged to such 
an extent. The palace is spoken of 
by his contemporaries as splendidly 
furnished. Some rooms were em- 
bellished with pictures of Court 
beauties, by Sir Peter Lely. Here 
the Duke lost two sons, Cambridge 
and Kendal. James’s daughters 
were born and married here; and 
here also was born his son, the first 
Pretender, by Mary of Modena, 
whose chamber being situated near 
some back stairs, gave colour to the 
ridiculous story of his having been a 
spurious child, smuggled into the 
palace in a warming-pan, and thence 
to her Majesty’s bed, in the great 
bedchamber. Queen Anne (then 
the Princess Anne) describes St. 
James’s Palace “as much the pro- 
perest place to act such a cheat in.” 
This strange story was, however, 
controverted with all sorts of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, among which 
is a small folio pamphlet, entitled 
“‘ A Full Answer to the Depositions, 
and to all other of the Pretences and 
Arguments whatsoever, concerning 
the Birth of the Prince of Wales, 
The Intreague thereof detected. 
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The whole design being set forth, 
with the way and manner of doing 
it. Whereunto is annexed a Map 
or Survey Engraven of St. James’s 
Palace, and the Convent there. 
Describing the place wherein it is 
supposed the true Mother was deli- 
vered : with the particular Door and 
Drapery through which the child 
was convey’d to the Queen’s Bed- 
chamber. London: Printed for 
Simon Burgis. 1689.” On this map 
or survey are shown the “ convent” 
(occupying the site now the fore- 
court of Marlborough House), the 
“chappell” (now the Lutheran 
Chapel), with the “closset above ” 
(the royal pew), and the other parts 
of St. James’s Palace. The course 
by which it was asserted that the 
alleged suppositious child “ was 
conveyed to the Queen’s_ bed- 
chamber” is indicated on the plan 
by dotted lines. A portion of this 
course was through the “closset” of 
the chapel, to which access was 
gained by a staircase then existing 
on the northern side. The plan of 
the chapel, closet, and adjoining 
house (now the organist’s residence) 
on this map corresponds exactly to 
the existing building. 

The “chappell” here mentioned 
is the present Lutheran chapel, 
having been the “ Queen’s chapel,” 
erected for the use of Henrietta 
Maria, after her marriage to 
Charles I., in the new court now 
called the Friary. The imprudent 
erection of this chapel in a puri- 
tanical age is intimately connected 
with the domestic dissensions of 
Charles, and gave great offence to 
his subjects. The number of priests 
congregated here under the direc- 
tion of Cardinal Howard, her Ma- 
jesty’s Almoner, and their interfer- 
ence with the private concerns of 
the Court, were a constant source of 
annoyance to his Majesty. When, 
On one occasion, they sent to com- 
plain to him that the chapel at St. 
James’s was progressing but slowly 
towards completion, “Tell them,” 
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he said, petulantly, “that if the 
Queen’s closet [where they then 
said mass] is not large enough, they 
may use the great chamber ; and 
if the great chamber is not wide 
enough, they may make use of the 
garden ; and if the garden will not 
suit their purpose, they may go to 
the Park, which is the fittest place 
of all.”—-Dr. Rimbault, Votes and 
Queries, 3rd Series). This is a very 
significant suggestion. 

This chapel is often mentioned by 
Pepys, in his “ Diary,” as used for 
Roman Catholic worship for the 
accommodation of Catherine of 
Braganza and her suite, and it con- 
tinued to be applied to the same use 
during the reign of James II. The 
first stone was laid by Don Carlos 
Colonna, and the Queen first heard 
mass there on Sunday, September 
21, 1662, when Lady Castlemaine, 
though a Protestant and the King’s 
mistress, attended her as one of her 
maids of honour. Pepys describes 
“ the fine altar ornaments, the fryers 
in their habits, and the priests with 
their fine crosses, and many other 
fine things.” From this statement 
it would seem that the chapel was 
rebuilt for Charles the Second’s 
queen, which seems hardly likely. 
It is more probable that it was only 
refitted for Roman Catholic use ; the 
interregnum had, no doubt, swept 
away its altar and its ornaments. It 
was in this chapel that James II., 
two days after the death of his 
brother Charles, openly insulted the 
prejudices of his people, and in- 
fringed the sanctity of the Court, by 
publicly attending mass, surrounded 
by all the insignia of royalty, and 
the splendid paraphernalia of the 
Romish Church. He was attended 
both to and from the chapel by the 
band of gentlemen pensioners, his 
life-guards, several of the nobility, as 
well as by the Knights of the Garter 
in the collars of their order.—(Dr. 
Rimbault.) 

The German chapel was originally 
situated in the interior of the palace 
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of St. James’s, and was founded by 
Queen Anne and her consort, Prince 
George of Denmark, about the year 
1700. In 1781 the German congre- 
gation exchanged chapels with the 
French Chapel Royal; and when 
this was burnt down, in 1809, the 
congregation used the German Cha- 
pel, commencing service at ten 
o'clock, and making room for the 
Germans at half-past eleven. Mr. 
Husk, in Notes and Queries, ut supra, 
conjectured the Lutheran Chapel 
subsequently to the reign of James 
II. to have been appropriated as a 
place of worship for such of the 
followers or domestics of the reign- 
ing king as professed different forms 
of faith from those of the Anglican 
Church ; since as late as 1834 a 
“ Dutch Chapel” (in which a French 
service was also performed at an- 
other hour of the day) was main- 
tained in the middle court of St. 
James’s Palace, to which it had pro- 
bably been removed, on the decli- 
nation of the present German chapel 
to the Lntheran worship, soon after 
The edi- 


the arrival of George I. 
fice had also been occasionally used 
for Anglican worship at such times 
as the chapel next the Colour Court 
was under repair; it was so used 


eight years ago. Mr. H. G. Bohn, 
the publisher, states that he received 
his early German education in the 
Lutheran chapel, in the royal pew, a 
capacious room in the gallery. The 
Hanoverian Gesanbuch was always 
there, and his stentorian German 
chants were astounding. The last 
chaplain was the late learned and 
pious Dr. Kiiper, tutor of the lament- 
ed Princess Charlotte, and he{must 
have held the appointment upwards 
of sixty years. The chapel was de- 
signed by Inigo Jones, who, it will 
be remembered, was surveyor of the 
works to Henry, Prince of Wales, 
and had “ for his fee iijs per diem.” 


The glory of the Chapel Royal . 


is the superb ceiling, painted by 
Holbein in 1540, and one of the 
¢arliest specimens of the new style 
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introduced by him into England. The 
rib mouldings are of wooden frame- 
work suspended from the roof above ; 
the panels have plaster grounds, the 
centre displaying the Tudor emblems 
and devices. The subject is gilt, 
shaded boldly with bistre, the roses 
glazed with a red colour, and the 
arms emblazoned in their proper co- 
lours ; leaves, painted dark green or- 
namented each subject. In 1834, 
when the chapel was enlarged under 
the direction of Sir Robert Smirke, 
the blue ground was discovered, as 
were likewise some of the mottoes 
in the small panels; thus, “ STET 
DIEUX FELIX : HENRICQ-REX 8—H A, 
VIVAT REX 1540. DIEV. ET. MO. 
DROIT,” &c. 

The musical establishment of the 
Chapel Royal, é.¢., choir and choris- 
ters, dates from the reign of Edward 
IV., when boys were impressed for 
the royal choirs, to serve the King’s 
chapel. Tusser, the “ Husbandrie” 
poet, was, when a boy, in Elizabeth’s 
reign, thus impressed. The gentle- 
men and children of the Chapel 
Royal were the principal performers 
in the religious dramas, or mysteries ; 
they were afterwards the children of 
the revels, and were formed into a 
company of players. In 1731 they 
performed Handel’s “ Esther,” the 
first oratorio heard in England ; and 
they continued to assist at oratorios 
in Lent so long as these perform- 
ances maintained their sacred charac- 
ter entire. 

“Spur-money,” a fine on all who 
entered the chapel with spurs on, 
was formerly levied by the choristers 
at the door, upon condition that the 
youngest of them could repeat the 
gamut ; if he failed, the spur-wearer 
was exempt. In a tract of 1598 the 
choristers are reproved for hunting 
after spur-money; and a cheque- 
book, dated 1622, contains an order 
decreasing the custom. It is related 
of the Duke of Wellington, who, by 
the way, was an excellent musician, 
that one morning in 1850 he enter- 
ed the Chapel Royal “booted and 
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spurred,” and was, of course, called 
upon for the fine. But his Grace 
called upon the youngest chorister 
to repeat his gamut, and the “little 
urchin ” failing, the impost was not 
further demanded. 

Formerly, when the Sovereign at- 
tended this chapel, a nobleman car- 
ried the sword of state before him, 
and heralds, pursuivants-at-arms, and 
other officers, walked in procession ; 
and so persevering was the attend- 
ance of George the Third at prayer, 
that Madame D’Arblay, one of the 
robing-women, tellsus the Queen and 
family, dropping off one by one, 
used to leave the King, the parson, 
and his Majesty’s equerry, “to freeze 
it out together.” In this chapel were 
married Prince George of Denmark, 
and the Princess Anne; Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, and the daughter of 
the Duke of Saxe-Gotha; George 
the Fourth and Queen Caroline ? 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert ; 
and the Princess Royal and the 
Prince of Prussia. Before building 
of the chapel at Buckingham Palace, 
her Majesty and the Court attended 
the chapel of St. James’s. 

To return to the royal occupation 
of St. James’s Palace. James II. 
partly resided here, when he, Zer- 
force, invited his ouster and son-in- 
law, William, to take up his abode 
in it, and received in return notice 
to quit his throne. The old ro- 
mantic Lord Craven, who was sup- 
posed to have been privately married 
to James I.’s daughter, the luckless 
Queen of Bohemia, and who was 
thus destined to witness the whole 
of the troubles of the bright dynasty 
of the Stuarts, happened to be on 
duty at St. James’s when the Dutch 
troops were coming across the Park 
to take possession of it. Agreeably 
to his chivalrous character, and to 
his taking warlike steps to no pur- 
pose, the gallant veteran would have 
opposed their entrance; but his 
master forbade him, and he marched 
away, says Pennant, “with sullen 
dignity.” 
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A sad scene of unkingship fol- 
lowed the arrival of the Prince of 
Orange, December 18th, 1688. 
Within three days afterwards the 
peers assembled, and the household 
and other officers of the abdicated 
sovereign laid down their badges. 
Evelyn describes the scene :—“ All 
the world goes to see the Prince at 
St. James’s, where there is a greate 
court. There I saw him. He is 
very stately, serious, and reserved.” 
King William occasionally held 
councils here ; but it was not until 
after the burning of Whitehall, in 
1697, that the palace of St. James’s 
became used for state ceremonies ; 
whence dates the “ Court of St. 
James's.” William and Mary, how- 
ever, resided chiefly at Kensington 
—kingly Kensington, as it was. 
thence called,—and St. James’s was 
then fitted up for George, Prince of 
Denmark, and the Princess Anne, 
who, on her accession to the throne, 
considerably enlarged the palace. 
Lady Strafford, the wild daughter of 
Rochester, who lived in France, be- 
cause England, she said, was “ too 
dull” for her, used to relate sad 
stories of the orgies in Anne’s 
palace ; but these are thought to have 
been nothing greater than a drink- 
ing-bout of her husband, who un- 
luckily taught his wife to drink too. 

Anne, betweea her Protestant ac- 
cession and her exiled Popish kin- 
dred, her imperious favourite, the 
Duchess of Marlborough, and her 
quarrelling and fluctuating adminis 
tration, had an anxious time of it. 
She is said to have inherited her 
mother’s fat with the father’s dulness, 
She was a well-meaning and fond, 
but sluggish-minded woman, with no 
force of character. Her tempera- 
ment was heavy and lax ; she did not 
know what to do with her political 
perplexities ; and the screw-up of her 
nerves with strong waters appears to 
have become irresistible. Swift gives 
a curious account of her. “There 
was a drawing-room to-day at Court,” 
says Swift, writing from Windsor, 
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“but so few company, that the 
Queen sent for us into her bed- 
chamber, where we made our bows, 
and stood, about twenty of us, round 
the room, while she looked at us 
round with her fan in her mouth, and 
once a minute said about three 
words to some that were nearest her ; 
when she was told dinner was ready, 
and went out.” Horace Walpole 
called her “ the Church’s wet-nurse, 
Goody Anne,” and “that silly 
woman, Queen Anne.” 

About this time Addison wrote, in 
the Spectator, this nice distinction of 
the Court quarter, which is nearly as 
applicable to the manners of the 
present day as it was to the life of a 
century and a half since :—“ The 
inhabitants of St. James’s, notwith- 
standing they live under the same 
laws and speak the same language, 
are a distinct people from those of 
Cheapside; who are likewise re- 
moved from those of the Temple on 
the one side, and those of Smithfield 
on the other, by several climates and 
degrees in their way of thinking and 
conversing together.” 


George I., who “could speak no 
English, and was past the learning 
of it,” lived in St. James’s Palace like 
a quiet private gentleman of inde- 
pendent fortune. His evening parties 


consisted of the Germans who 
ormed his familiar society, a few 
English ladies, and fewer English- 
men, who amused themselves at 
«ards, under the presidency of the 
Duchess of Kendal (Mademoiselle 
Schulemberg), the King’s German 
mistress, who had apartments in the 
palace ; as had also Miss Brett, the 
King’s English mistress. When 
seeking pleasure out of doors of an 
evening, the King went to the play 
cf opera in a sedan-chair, and sat 
like another gentleman, in the corner 
of a lady’s box, with a couple of 
Turks in waiting, instead of lords or 
grooms of the bedchamber. 

The old King, who was “ rather 
‘dull than lazy,” liked to look upon 
pretty faces, but was sadly worried 
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for this pleasure. In the first days 
of the new Court, one evening the 
King was agreeably surprised by the 
sudden return of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague to the party which were 
assembled in: his room, and which 
she somewhat strangely pleaded a 
previous engagement for quitting. 
She returned, borne in the arms of 
Mr. Secretary Craggs, junior, who 
had met her going away, and seized 
hold of the fugitive. He deposited 
her in the anteroom ; but the doors 
of the presence-chamber being 
hastily thrown open by the pages, 
she found herself so astonished and 
fluttered that she related the whole 
adventure to the no less astonished 
King, and actually commenced the 
story with, “O Lord, sir, I have 
been so frightened!” At that 
moment the attendants announced 
Mr. Secretary Craggs, who entered 
with the usual obeisance, and with 
as composed an air asif nothing had 
happened, when the King inquired 
whether it was customary in England 
to carry ladies about “‘like sacks of 
wheat.” “There is nothing,” an- 
swered the adroit secretary, “ which 
I would not do for your Ma- 
jesty’s satisfaction.” 

Towards the close of this reign 
Horace Walpole, then a boy of ten 
years of age, had a longing to “see 
the King,” and his wish was gratified 
in the following manner :—“ My 
mother,” says Walpole, “‘ carried me 
at ten at night to the apartments of 
the Countess of Walsingham, on the 
ground-floor, towards the garden of 
St. James’s, which opened into that 
of her aunt the Duchess of Kendal’s 
apartments. Notice being given 
that the King was come down to 
supper, Lady Walsingham took me 
alone into the Duchess’ anteroom, 
where we found alone the King. and 
her. I knelt down and kissed his 
hand. He said a few words to me, 
and my conductress led 'me back to 
my mother. The person of the 
King is as perfect in my memory as 
if I saw him but yesterday. It was 
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that of an elderly man, rather pale, 
and exactly like his pictures and 
coins ; not tall, of an aspect rather 
good than august, with a dark tie- 
wig, a plain coat, waistcoat, and 
breeches, of snuff-coloured cloth, 
with stockings of the same colour, 
and a blue ribboned over-all. So 
entirely was he my object that I do 
not believe that I once looked at 
the Duchess; but as I could not 
avoid seeing her on entering the 
room, I remember that just beyond 
his Majesty stood a very tall, lean, 
ill-favoured old lady.” 

Another of the mistresses, a Ger- 
man, whom the King made Coun- 
tess of Darlington, was “as corpu- 
lent and ample as the Duchess was 
long and emaciated.” “She had 
two fierce black eyes, large and roll- 
ing, between two lofty, arched eye- 
brows, two acres of cheeks spread 
with crimson, an ocean of neck,” 
&ce. 

Strange scenes occurred in this 
loose establishment. Three of the 
King’s granddaughters were lodged 
in the palace at the same time ; and 
Anne, the eldest, a woman of a most 
imperious and ambitious nature, 
soon came to words with the English 
mistress of her grandfather. When 
the King set out for Hanover, Miss 
Brett, it appears, ordered a door to 
be broken out of her apartment into 
the palace garden. The Princess 
Anne, offended at her freedom, and 
not choosing such a companion in 
her walks, ordered the door to be 
walled up again. Miss Brett as 
promptly reversed that command ; 
and while bricks and words were 
bandied about, the King died sud- 
denly, and the empire of the im- 
perious mistress was at an end. 
This account of the fracas is from 
the chronicles of the time. 

We may here record another act 
of this King’s reign, from its singu- 
larity. He entertained the entire 
Court of Common Council at a ban- 
quet at St. James’s Palace in 1727, 
which courtly hospitality we do not 
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remember to have been repeated ; 
Court and City being by no means 
well balanced in these matters. 

George II. could speak English 
after a fashion. While Prince of 
Wales he had quarrelled with his 
father, and had been ordered to quit 
St. James’s with all his household, 
Though a great formalist, he was an 
alarming gallant, Stories are told 
of his cuffing his ministers, and kick- 
ing his hat about the room ; and he 
is understood to be the King Arthur 
of Fielding’s “Tom Thumb.” His 
Queen, Caroline, was an excellent 
wife, and was charitable to her hus- 
band’s irregularities ; and is said to 
have shortened her life by putting 
her rheumatic legs into cold water, 
in order to be able to accompany 
him in his walks. Here in St. 
James’s Palace, as well as at Ken- 
sington, she held her literary and 
philosophico-religious levees; and 
here, also, she brought together the 
handsomest and liveliest set of 
ladies in waiting ever seen on these 
sober-looking premises before or 
since. 

The Queen’s ladies here alluded 
to were the famous bevy of the 
Howards, Lepells, and Bellendens, 
George II., when Prince of Wales, 
and living in this palace with his 
father, had probably made love to 
them all. He was a parsimonious 
prince. Miss Bellenden, who be- 
came Duchess of Argyle, is said to 
have observed one day to him, as he 
was counting his money in her pre- 
sence, “Sir, I cannot bear it. If 
you count your money any more, I 
will go out of ti.e room.” Another 
version of the story says !that she 
tilted the guineas over, and then 
ran out of the room while the Prince 
was picking them up. This is 
likely, for she had great animal 
spirits. When the Prince quarrelled 


with his father, Miss Bellenden is 
thus described, in a ballad written on 
the occasion, as making her way 
from the premises by jumping gaily 
down-stairs :— 
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But Bellenden we needs must praise, 
Who, as down the stairs she jumps, 
Sighs over the hills and far away, 
espising doleful dumps. 
Gay calls her ‘smiling Mary, soft 
and fair as down.” 

The occasion of the rupture be- 
tween George I. and his son was 
curious, Like most sovereigns and 
heirs-apparent, they were not on 
good terms. The Princess of Wales 
had been delivered of a second son, 
which was to be christened ; and the 
Prince wished his uncle, the Duke 
of York, to stand godfather with his 
Majesty. The King, on the other 
hand, peremptorily insisted on di- 
viding the pious office with the 
officious Duke of Newcastle. The 
christening accordingly took place 
in the Princess’s bedchamber ; and 
no sooner had the Bishop shut the 
book, than the Prince, furiously 
crossing the foot of the bed, and 
heedless of the King’s presence, 
“held up his finger and forefinger to 
the Duke in a menacing attitude” 
(as Lady Suffolk described the scene 
to Walpole), and said, “You are a 
rascal, but I shall find you” (mean- 
ing, in his broken English, “I shall 
find a time to be revenged”). The 
next morning Lady Suffolk (then 
Mrs. Howard), while about to enter 
the Princess’s apartments, was sur- 
prised to find her way barred by 
the yeomen with their halberds ; and 
the same night the Prince and Prin- 
cess were ordered to quit so unex- 
pectedly, that they were obliged to 
go to the house of their chamber- 
lain, the Earl of Grantham, in Albe- 
marle Street. This incident was 
made ludicrous in the ballad,— 

A woeful christening late there did 

In James’s house befall ; 

and the King’s turning his son 
and daughter out of doors after it. 
Though printed on the coarsest 
paper, sung about the streets, and 
sold for halfpence, these ballads often 
came from no mean quarter, or were 
purchased by people of rank to pass 
off as their own, 
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On the death of Queen Caroline, 
George II. brought over from Ger- 
many a Baroness de Walmsden, and 
created her Countess of Yarmouth. 
On the Countess’s settlement in her 
apartments, Lord Chesterfield found 
one day, in the palace antechamber, 
a fair young gentleman, whom he 
took for the son in question. He 
was, accordingly very profuse in his 
compliments. The shrewd lad re- 
ceived them all with a grave face, 
then delightfully remarked, “I sup 
pose your lordship takes me for 
Master Louis, but I am only Sir 
William Russell, one of the pages.” 
Chesterfield piqued himself on his 
discernment, which, however, here 
failed him. 

There is another St. James’s anec- 
dote of Chesterfield, which shows 
him in no very dignified light. Mrs. 
Howard had the apartments in the 
palace which had been occupied by 
the Duchess of Kendal. The Queen 
had an obscure window, that faced 
into a dark passage, lighted only by 
a single lamp at night, which looked 
upon Mrs. Howard’s apartment. 
Lord Chesterfield, one Twelfth Night, 
at Court, had won so a large sum of 
money that he thought it imprudent 
to carry it home in the dark, and 
deposited it with the mistress. 
Thence the Queen inferred great 
intimacy, and thenceforwards Lord 
Chesterfield could obtain no favour 
from the Court ; and finding himself 
desperate, went into the opposition. 

The King was not allowed to re- 
tain undisturbed possession of his 
mistress Howard. One night Mr. 
Howard went into the quadrangle 
of St. James’s, and, before the guards 
and other audience, vociferously de- 
manded his wife to be restored to 
him. He was, however, soon thrust 
out, and just as soon soothed, sell- 
ing (as Walpole had heard) his 
noisy honour and the possession of 
his wife for a pension of £1200 
a-year. 

George II. was stern to his son; 
and once expressed himself so far 
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from desiring the Prince’s recovery, 
from a dangerous illness, that he 
considered it would be an object of 
the utmost regret. On the evening 
of the Prince’s decease, the King 
had just sat to cards, when a page 
brought from Leicester House the 
information that the Prince was no 
more. The King did not testify 
either emotion or surprise. Then 
rising, he crossed the room to Lady 
Yarmouth’s table, who was likewise 
playing at ‘cards, and, leaning over 
‘ther chair, said to her in a low voice, 
in German, “ Freddy is dead.” The 
King then withdrew; she followed 
him, and the company broke up. 
This was told by one of the party to 
‘Sir Nathaniel Wraxall. By the way, 
the wing of the palace facing Cleve- 
land Row was built for Frederick 
Prince of Wales, on his marriage. 
The state rooms of the palace 
were enlarged at the accession of 
George III., whose marriage was 
celebrated there, September 8, 1761. 
The Queen was received at the gar- 
den gate by the Duke of York; in 
the garden the King met her; she 
would have fallen at his feet; he 
prevented and embraced her, and 
led her into the apartments, “The 
Queen,” says Walpole, “ was in white 
and silver; an endless mantle of 
violet- coloured velvet, lined with 
-ermine, and attempted to be fastened 
on her shoulder by a bunch of large 
pearls, dragged itself and almost the 
rest of her clothes halfway down her 
waist. On her head was a beautiful 
little tiara of diamonds ; a diamond 
necklace, and a stomacher of dia- 
monds, worth three score thousand 
pounds,” &c. The Prince of Wales 
(George IV.) was born here August 
1762, and christened at St. James’s, 
September 8. “The Queen’s bed,” 
says Walpole, “ magnificent, and 
they say in taste, was placed in the 
greatdrawing-room. Thoughsheisnot 
to see company in form, yet it looks 
as if they intended people should 
have been there, as all who presented 
themselves were admitted.” 
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The Court was held here during 
the reign of George III., though his 
domestic residence was at Bucking- 
ham Palace. At the garden entrance 
Margaret Nicholson made her insane 
attempt upon the life of the King, 
on the morning of August 2, 1786, 
As his Majesty was stepping out 
of his post - chariot, the woman, 
who was waiting there, pushed 
forward, and presented a paper, 
which the King received with great 
condescension. At that instant she 
struck a concealed knife at his 
breast, which his Majesty happily 
avoided by bowing as he received 
the paper. As she was making a 
second thrust one of the yeomen 
caught her arm, and, at the same 
instant, one of the King’s footmen 
wrenched’ the knife out of the wo- 
man’s hand. The King, with amaz- 
ing temper and fortitude, exclaimed, 
at the instant, “I have received no 
injury ; do not hurt the woman ; 
the poor creature appears insane.” 
This account is given by Mrs. Delany, 
in her “ Letters,” who adds, “ His 
Majesty was perfectly correct in his 
humane supposition. The woman 
underwent a long examination before 
the Privy Council, who finally de- 
clared that they were ‘clearly and 
unanimously of opinion that she was, 
and is, insane. The instrument struck 
against the King’s waistcoat, and 
made a cut, the breadth of the point, 
through the cloth. Had not the 
King shrunk in his side the blow 
would have been fatal. Margaret 
Nicholson was committed to Bethle- 
hem Hospital, as a criminal lunatic, 
and was removed, with the other 
inmates, from the old hospital in 
Moorfields to the new hospital in 
Lambeth, where she died May 14, 
1828, in her 99th year, having been 
confined in Bethlehem forty-two 
years.” Upon one occasion she ad- 
dressed the following strange note 
to the matron of the hospital :— 

** Madam,— 

“T’ve recollected perhaps tis 
necessary to acquaint you upon 


40 
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what account I continue here yet, 
maim, after making you privy to my 
great concerns, madam. I only 
wait for alteration of the globe 
which belongs to this house, maim, 
and if the time is almost expired, I 
wish to know it, maim. Though I 
am not unhealthy, yet I am very 
weak ; know, maim, therefore, I 
hope it won’t be long, maim. 
“Tam, madam, 
“Your most obedient, 
“*M. NICHOLSON.” 

On January 21, 1809, the east 
wing of St. James’s, including their 
Majesties’ private apartments and 
those of the Duke of Cambridge, 
was destroyed by fire. A maid 
servant was found suffocated in the 
apartment where the fire is supposed 
to have originated. This wing was 
not rebuilt, but the remains were 
repaired. The whole of the palace 
was repaired between 1821 and 
1823, when was added a magnificent 
banquetting-room, decorated in the 
style of Louis XIV.’s time, when 
the staircase and other improve- 
ments were considered to render 
this a most convenient suite of 
rooms for state purposes. 

In 1814, in the dingy brick 
house on the west side of the west 
quadrangle, Marshal Blucher was 
lodged. He would frequently sit at 
the drawing-room window, and 
smoke, and bow to people, pleased 
with the notice that was taken of 
him. 

In January, 1827, the remains of 
the Duke of York, who died at 
Rutland House, Arlington Street, 
lay in state in St. James’s Palace. 
. King William IV. and Queen 
Adelaide resided here; but since 
the accession of her present 
Majesty, St. James’s has only been 
used for levees and drawing-rooms, 
and other Court ceremonies. 

We shall now sketch the principal 
portion of the palace. 
house, facing St. James’s Street, 
enters the quadrangle named the 
Colour Court, from the colour of the 
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military guard of honour placed 
here. In this court one of the 
three regiments of foot-guards is re- 
lieved alternately every morning 
at eleven o’clock, when the keys of 
the garrison are delivered, and the 
regimental standard exchanged, 
during the performance of the 
bands of music. Westward is the 
Ambassadors’ Court, where are the 
apartments of the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, which face Cleveland Row. 
Beyond this court is the Stable Yard, 
anciently the stable-yard of the 
palace. Here, upon the site of 
Stafford House, was the Queen’s 
library, built by Kent, for Caroline,. 
consort of George II. Here, too,. 
was Godolphin House, the last 
London residence of Charles James. 
Fox. 

Eastward of the gate-house are 
the offices of the Board of Green 
Cloth andthe Lord Steward. Beyond 
are the gates leading to the quad- 
rangle, known of old as the Chair 
Court. The state apartments, in 
the south front of the palace, face 
the garden and St. James’s Park. 
They are reached by the great 
staircase, the entrée gallery, the 
guard chamber (its walls covered 
with weapons in fanciful devices), 
and a similar apartment. Here are 
stationed the yeomen of the guard ;. 
and the honours of the guard 
chamber are paid to distinguished 
personages on levee and drawing- 
room days. The yeomen are con- 
sidered to be constantly on duty in 
this palace ; and the muster-roll is 
called at twelve every morning in 
the guard-chamber. When the sove- 
reign dined in state, it was the duty 
of the yeoman of old to bring up the 
dishes, as well as keep order in the 
presence chamber. ‘The dress of 
the yeomen, as worn in the reign of 
Charles II., continued unaltered 
until our time; but it has been 
much modified. 

The corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms,. 
changed from Pensioners by William 
IV., dates from the reign of Henry 
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VIII. In 1745, when George II. 
raised his standard on Finchley 
Common, these “ gentlemen” were 
ordered to provide themselves with 
horses and equipment, to attend his 
Majesty to thefield. Their present 
uniform is scarlet and gold; and 
the corps carry on parade small 
battle-axes covered with crimson 
velvet. On April to, 1845, on the 
apprehension of a Chartist outbreak, 
St. James’s Palace was garrisoned 
and guarded by the gentlemen and 
yeomen. 

Beyond the guard-chamber is the 
Tapestry Room, hung with tapestry 
made for Charles IL, and repre- 
senting the amours of Venus and 
Mars. Here the sovereigns of the 
House of Brunswick, on the death 
of their predecessors, are received 
by the Privy Council, and from the 
capacious bay-window are proclaim- 
ed, and presented to the people 
in the outer court, where are the 
sergeants- at- arms and household 
trumpeters. The proclamation of her 
present Majesty, June 21,1827 was 
atouching spectacle. The young 
Queen and her august mother, the 
Duchess of Kent, having arrived 
from Kensington at St. James’s, 
passed through the state rooms to 
the presence chamber. The arrange- 
ments in the courtyard presented 
a very picturesque appearance. A 
guard of honour of the Life Guards 
frouted the palace ; a little in ad- 
vance stood the Queen’s marshal- 
men, sergeant trumpeters, and the 
household drums and trumpets, in 
state uniforms. North of the space 
between the guards and the palace 
were the sergeants-at-arms on horse- 
back, bearing their large gilt maces, 
and wearing silver collars of SS. On 
the opposite side, near to the win- 
dow at which her Majesty stood, 
were the heralds and pursuivants, 
dismounted and uncovered. At ten 
o’clock the military band struck up, 
and the Park and Tower guns fired 
a double and royal salute, at the 
conclusion of which the Marquis of 
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Lansdowne, President of the Coun- 
cil, led the Queen forward to the 
open window. The exclamations of 
joy were heartfelt and startling. At 
the first shout of gratulation the 
young Queen burst into tears, which 
continued, notwithstanding an evi- 
dent attempt on the part of her 
Majesty to restrain her feelings, to 
flow down her pale cheeks, until 
after a graceful recognition of the 
people, her Majesty retired from 
the window. 

Meanwhile, the heralds had taken 
up their station between the window 
at which the Queen was standing, 
and silence being obtained, the pro- 
clamation was read: at the closing 
words, “God save the Queen,” 
Clarencieux King-at-Arms(who wore 
a splendid tabard, richly embroider- 
ed with gold, and a gold collar of 
SS.), gave the signal by waving his 
sceptre ; aflourish of trumpets was 
then blown, and the Park and 
Tower guns again fired a salute in 
token of the completion of the 
ceremony. 

The spectacle presented at th 
palace window during the reading of 
the proclamation was of a singularly 
beautiful and affecting description, 
In the centre stood the young 
daughter of old England’s royal line, 
suddenly summoned to assume the 
difficult and perilous office of earthly 
ruler and preserver of the interests 
of a great nation; in this position 
stood the youthful Queen, bathed in 
tears, nearly overwhelmed by the 
more immediate pressure of the cir- 
cumstances by which she was sur- 
rounded, and the warm and heartfelt 
outpourings of an affectionate people. 
Directly on her Majesty’s right hand 
stood the Marquis of Lansdowne ; 
to her left stood Viscount Mel- 
bourne, her Majesty’s prime mi- 
nister ; close behind, forming a semi- 
circle, were to be seen most of the 
members of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and household. A little on 
the right of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe stood her Royal Highness 
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the Duchess of Kent, who watched 
intensely every movement of her 
illustrious Queen and daughter, and 
during one part of the ceremony 
appeared to be deeply affected. 

To return to the palace swite, Next 
to the Tapestry Room is Queen 
Anne’s Roon, the first of the four 
great state apartments, and that in 
which the remains of the Duke of 
York lay in state. This apartment 
opens by the ante drawing-room, 
leading, by three doors, into the 
Presence Chamber, or Throne 
Room, beyond which is the Queen’s 
Closet. The throne, at the upper 
end of the Presence Chamber, is 
large and stately, and is emblazoned 
with arms. The window draperies 
here and in the Queen’s Closet 
are of splendid fissues-de-verre. The 
entire suite is gorgeously gilt, hung 
with crimson Spitalfields damasks, 
brocades, and velvets, embroidered 
with gold ; and the Wilton carpets 
bear the royal arms. 

The pictures in the state apart- 
ments include portraits of our sove- 
reigns, commencing with Henry 
VIIL,; pictures of battles, &c. 
George IV. formed here a fine col- 
lection, to which was added, in 1828, 
Haydon’s “ Mock Election,” which 
the King purchased of the painter 
for five hundred guineas. 

Enough has been said to show 
that the Palace of St. James’s during 
the time that it was the royal resi- 
dence, notwithstanding the dulness 
of its outward appearance, has wit- 
nessed merry doings within its walls. 
Somewhat incline they did to romp- 
ing. To such a pitch had their 
waywardness risen about the time of 
the accession of George III., that it 
had attracted the attention of Selina, 
Countess of Huntingdon, who made 
desperate efforts to establish a mis- 
sion within the walls ; to introduce 
Whitfield ; and at one time, it would 
appear from her letters, that she even 


flattered herself that she had made - 


an impression upon the mind of one 
maid of honour. The project failed ; 
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but what the preaching of the pious 
Countess could not accomplish was 
effected in a good measure by the 
watchful and wary discipline of the 
consort of George III. 

Amongst the memories which 
haunt the walls of St. James’s are 
many grades—from the appearance 
of the King and Queen at the 
balcony, to see the treasure captured 
by the Hermione, in the Spanish 
galleons, go down St. James’s Street 
and along Pall Mall, to the imposing 
procession of the periwig-makers of 
London, to present their petition 
that his Majesty (then in his twenty- 
fifth year) would most graciously 
condescend to wear a wig, for the 
encouragement of their trade. 

Gaming was once a pastime at 
Court, which the subjects of the 
sovereign were permitted to witness, 
At certain seasons George I. and II. 
played at hazard, in public, at the 
groom-porter’s, in St. James’s Palace, 
when the nobility, and even the 
princesses, staked considerable sums. 
This gaming in public was discon- 
tinued in the reign of George IIL, 
but the office of groom-porter is still 
kept up, and the names of three 
groom-porters occur in the enumera- 
tion of her present Majesty’s house- 
hold, 

A table is kept in the palace for 
the officers of the Foot and Life 
Guards on duty ; the latter are sta- 
tioned at the Horse Guards, and 
patrol the Park during the night. 

The Board of Green Cloth is the 
general name of the office of the 
Lord Steward, and is so named from 
the table at which the Lord Steward 
and his officers sit. Dr. Johnson 
describes it as “a board or court of 
justice, held ia the counting-house 
of the King’s household, for taking 
cognisance of all matters of govern- 
ment and justice within the King’s 
Court Royal, and for correcting all 
the servants that shall offend.” To 
the Board belongs the sole right of 
arresting within the limits and juris- 
diction of the parks. Illegal arrests. 
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were punishable with imprisonment. 
Striking within the King’s Court was 
punished with the loss of the right 
hand and forfeiture of lands and 
goods, and heavy money fines. 

Chamberlayne thus describes the 
execution of this barbarous sen- 
tence :—‘ The sergeant of the King’s 
wood-yard brings to the place of 
execution a square block, a beetle, 
and a staple and cords to fasten the 
hands thereto. The yeoman of the 
scullery provides a great fire of coals 
by the block, where the searing-irons, 
brought by the chief farrier, are to 
be ready for the chief surgeon to use. 
Vinegar and cold water are to be 
brought by the groom of the saucery ; 
and the chief officers of the. cellar 
and pantry are to be ready, one with 
a cup of red wine, and the other with 
a manchet, to offer the criminal. 
The sergeant of the ewry is to bring 
the linen to wind about and wrap 
the arm ; the yeoman of the poultry, 
acock to lay to it; the yeoman of 
the chandlery, seared cloths; and 
the master cook, a sharp dresser- 
knife, which, at the place of execu- 
tion, is to be held upright by the 
sergeant of the larder, till execution 
be performed by an officer appointed 
thereunto. After all, the criminal 
shall be imprisoned during life, and 
fined and ransomed at the King’s 
will.” 

In the warrant-book of the Board, 
June 12, 1816, “ Order was given 
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that the maids of honour should 
have cherry tarts instead of goose- 
berry tarts, it being observed that 
cherrys were at threepence per 
pound.” Henry, Duke of Kent, 
when lord steward of the household, 
in part of the reign of George IL, 
had £100 allowed him, and sixteen 
dishes daily at each meal, with wine 
and beer. The poets-laureate used 
to receive their annual tierce of 
Canary wine from this office. And 
“yeoman of the mouth” was for- 
merly an office held under the Board 
of Green Cloth. 

Plum broth, or porridge, was 
eaten as soup at Christmas, at St. 
James’s, during the reign of George 
II. ; and a portion of it was sent to 
the different officers of the royal 
household. The following were the 
ingredients of the Christmas stock: — 

Leg of veal, 40 Ibs. 

6 shins of beef. 

50 fourpenny loaves. 
Double refined sugar, 60 lbs. 
150 lemons and oranges. 
6 dozen sack. 

6 dozen old hock. 

6 dozen sherry. 

40 lbs. raisins. 

40 lbs. currants. 

30 Ibs. prunes. 
Cochineal. 

I Oz. nutmegs. 


+ oz. cinnamon. 
+ oz. cloves. 


stb 





THE FORTUNE OF LAW. 


I was chatting on day with an old 
schoolfellow of mine, who, though 
young, was a barrister of some emi- 
nence, when the conversation turned 
upon his own career. 

“People,” he said, “give me 
credit for much more than I deserve. 
They compliment me on having 
attained my position by talent, and 
Sagacity, and all that; but the fact 
is, I have been an extremely lucky 
man—J mean as regards opportuni- 
ties. The only thing for which I 
really can consider myself entitled 
to any credit is, that I have always 
been prompt to take advantage of 
them.” 

“But,” I observed, “ you have a 
high reputation for legal knowledge 
and acumen. I have heard several 
persons speak in terms of great 
praise of the manner in which you 
conducted some of your last cases” 


“ Ah ! yes,” he returned ; “ when 
aman is fortunate, the world soon 


finds fine things in him. There is 
nothing like gilding to hide imper- 
fections and bring out excellencies. 
But I will just give you one instance 
of what I call my luck. It happened 
a year or two ago, and before I was 
quite as well known as I am now: 
it was a trivial thing in itself, but 
very important in its consequences 
to me, and has ever since been very 
fresh in my memory. I had been 
retained on behalf of a gentlemen 
who was defendant in an action for 
debt, brought against him by a 
bricklayer, to recover the amount of 
a bill, stated to be due for building 
work done on the gentleman’s pre- 
mises. The owner refused payment 
on the ground that a verbal contract 
had been made for the execution of 
the work, at a price less by one- 
third than the amount claimed. 
Unfortunately he had no witnesses 


to the fact. The man denied the 
contract, alleged that no specifica- 
tion had been made, and pleaded, 
finally, that if such contract had 
been entered into, it was vitiated 
by alterations, to all of which he was 
prepared to swear, and had his 
assistant also ready to certify the 
amount of labour and material ex- 
pended. I gave my opinion that it 
was a hopeless case, and that the 
defendant had better agree to a 
compromise than incur any further 
expense. However, he would not, 
and I was fain to trust to the chapter 
of accidents for any chance of suc- 
cess, 

“Near the town where the trial 
was to take place, lived an old friend 
of mine, who, after the first day’s 
assize, carried me off in his carriage 
to dine and sleep at his house, en- 
gaging to drive me over next morn- 
ing in time for this case, which 
stood next on the list. Mr. Trit- 
ten, the gentleman in question, was 
there also, and we had another dis- 
cussion as to the prospects of his 
defence. ‘I know the fellow,’ said 
he, ‘to be a thorough rascal, and it 
is because I feel so confident that 
something will come out to prove it, 
that I am determined to persist.’ I 
said I hoped it might be so, and we 
retired to rest. “After breakfast 
the next morning, my host drove 
over in his dog-cart to the assize 
town. We were just entering the 
outskirts, when, from a turning down 
by the old inn and posting-house, 
where the horse was usually put up, 
there came running towards us a 
lad pursued by a man, who was 
threatening him in a savage manner, 
Finding himself overtaken, the lad, 
after the custom of small boys in 
such circumstances, lay down, curl- 
ing himself up, and holding his 
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hands clasped over his head. The 
man approached, and after beating 
him roughly with his fist, and trying 
to pull him up without success, took 
hold of the collar of the boy’s coat 
and knocked his head several times 
on the ground. We were just op- 
posite at the moment, and my 
friend bade him let the lad alone, 
and not be sucha brute. The fel- 
low scowled, and telling us, with an 
oath, to mind our own business, for 
the boy was his own, and he had a 
right to beat him if he pleased, 
walked off, and his victim scampered 
away in the opposite direction. 

“ The dog-cart was put up, and we 
presently went on to the court. The 
case was opened in an off-hand style 
by the opposite council, who charac- 
terised the plea of a contract as a 
shallow evasion, and called the plain- 
tiff as his principal witness. What 
was my surprise to see get into the 
box the very man whom we had be- 
held hammering the boy’s head on 
the kerb-stone an hour before! An 


idea occurred to me at the moment, 
and I half averted my face from him ; 
though, indeed, it was hardly likely 
he would recognise me under my 
forensic wig. He gave his evidence 
in a positive, defiant sort of way. but 


very clearly and decisively. He had 
evidently got his story well by heart, 
and was determined to stick to it. 
I rose and made a show of cross-ex- 
amining him till I saw that he was 
getting irritated and denying things 
in a wholesale style. He had been 
drinking too, I thought, just enough 
to make him insolent and restless. 
So, after a few more unimportant 
questions, I asked, in a casual 
tone— 

“** You are married, Mr. Myers?” 

¢ Ves, I am,’ 

‘**¢ And you are a kind husband, I 
suppose ?” 

““*T suppose so: what then?” 

‘**¢ Have any children blessed your 
union, Mr. Myers ?’ 

“The plaintiff’s counsel here called 
on the judge to interfere, The ques- 
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tions were irrelevant and impertinent 
in the matter in question. 

**T pledged my word to the Court 
that they were neither, but had a 
very important bearing on the case, 
and was allowed to proceed. I re- 
peated my question. 

*** T’ve a boy and a girl.’ 

“ Pray, how old are they ?” 

“*The boy’s twelve, and the girl 
nine, I b’lieve.’ 

“* Ah! Well, I suppose you are 
an affectionate father, as well as a 
kind husband. You are not in the 
habit of beating your wife and 
children, are you ?” 

**T don’t see what business it is 
of yours. No! [I ain’t. 

**You don’t knock your son 
about, for example ?’ 

“*No! I don’t. (He was grow- 
ing downright savage, especially as 
the people in the court began to 
laugh. ) 

“* You don’t pummel him with 
your fist, eh ?” 

“*No!I don’t.’ 

“*Or knock his head upon the 
ground, in this manner? (and I 
rapped the table with my knuckles), 

“*No! (indignantly). 

“You never did such a thing ?” 

ce No Y 

“* You swear to that ? 

hd 

** All this time I had never given 
him an opportunity of seeing my 
face : I now turned towards him and 
said— 

“*¢TLook at me, sir! 
ever see me before ?” 

“ He was about to say No again: 
but all at once he stopped, turned 
very white, and made no answer. 

“¢ That will do,’ I said ; ‘stand 
down, sir.—My lord, I shall prove 
to you that this witness is not to be 
believed on his oath,’ 

“T then related what we had seen 
that morning, and putting my friend, 
who had been sitting behind me all 
the while, into the witness-box, he 
of course confirmed the statement. 

“ The Court immediately decided 
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that the man was unworthy of belief, 
and the result was a verdict forthe 
defendant, with costs, and a severe 
reprimand from the judge to Myers, 
who was very near being committed 
for perjury. But for the occurrence 
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inevitably have been against us. As 
I said before, it was in a double 
sense fortunate for me, for it was 
the means of my introduction, 
through Mr. Tritten, to an influentia] 
and lucrative connection.” 


of the morning, the decision would 
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FLING gway thy idle fancies, 
They but weaken heart and brain— 
Break the pleasant dreamy fetters 
Of romance’s shining chain. 
Come out from the misty kingdom— 
Thou has lingered there too long. 
Come out girded as for battle, 
Armour true and spirit strong. 


Sit no longer by the waters— 
Hearkening to their murmurs sweet— 
Up! while yet the morning shineth— 
Then go forth with earnest feet ! 
Cast away thy idle dreaming ; 
Work with ardour, willing, brave, 
For, oh dreamer ! life is action; 
And to act—a duty brave. 


Steep and rugged is the mountain, 
Yet the faithful toilers say, 

When they gain its hallow’d summit, 
“ Blessed was our weary way.” 

So to thee, when thou hast battled 
Bravely, nobly, for the right— 

Will thy labour, though a burden, 
Seem, with sweet content, but light. 


Truth and error wage a warfare, 
Constant in this world of ours ; 

We have need of champions fearless— 
Come from dreamland’s rosy bowers ! 

Cast away thy idle fancies ; 
They will cumber thee in life, 

Be henceforth a warrior mighty— 
Earnest in a glorious strife ! 





